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CHAPTER 1 


Philosophy and Christianity: 
The Occidental Synthesis 


According to a widespread view, the synthesis of ancient philosophy and 
Christianity — Athens’ and Jerusalem’! - is an essential part of occidental iden- 
tity. Even philosophers who eschew ideological talk of a Christian Occident? 
maintain that, as Jürgen Habermas writes, our culture belongs to “a religious 
tradition whose normative substance we [...] feed on.”3 The degree to which 
consciousness today is shaped by "the normative substance of religious tra- 
ditions" may be difficult to determine, but it is nonetheless urgent that we 
“examine how much of this substance can be rationally justified.”* For all the 
longevity of the union between Christianity and philosophy, however, the idea 
that it makes up the heart of occidental culture nevertheless merits scrutiny. 
From a philosophical perspective, the central question is whether this cultural 
synthesis rests on an intelligible fusion of the theoretical ideas and normative 
concepts underlying ‘Athens’ and ‘Jerusalem’. 

Two conflicts, separated from each other by several epochs, cast doubt on 
the idea of a fundamental harmony between them. The first was the philo- 
sophical resistance that early Christianity encountered in late antiquity, 
which found its most considered expression in the anti-Christian writings of 
three Platonists:5 Celsus, Porphyry, and Emperor Julian (the ‘Apostate’), who 
“had an uncanny sense of what set Christianity apart from the religion and 


1 Tertullian coined this formula in his appeal for a strict separation of Christianity from phi- 
losophy: "What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there between 
the Academy and the Church? What between heretics and Christians?" (De praescriptione 
haereticorum 7.9). See Helleman, "Tertullian on Athens and Jerusalem"; and Gonzales, 
"Athens and Jerusalem Revisited: Reason and Authority in Tertullian." 

2 See Ratzinger (Pope Benedict xv1), “Faith, Religion, Culture’, p. 95: “the encounter between 
the faith of the Bible and Greek philosophy was truly ‘providential”” 

3 Habermas, “Faith and Knowledge’, p. 108. See also Habermas's elaborations in his monumen- 
tal Auch eine Geschichte der Philosophie (2019), in which he discusses the German edition of 
the present study (vol. 1, pp. 621ff.). 

4 Habermas, “A Genealogical Analysis of the Cognitive Content of Morality’, pp. 7-8. See 
Adams, Habermas and Theology, pp. 167-68. 

5 For the political, social and cultural aspects of the anti-Christian polemics see Levieils, 
Contra Christianos: la critique sociale et religieuse du christianisme des origenes [sic; recte: 
origines] au Concile de Nicée. 
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philosophy of the ancient world.” The second conflict had its beginnings in 
the early modern era and fully erupted during the Enlightenment, when think- 
ers vehemently criticized the traditional authority held by the Christian faith. 
Each conflict suggests that Athens’ and Jerusalem), far from being compatible, 
contain deeply antithetical elements, and that the notion of their synthesis 
rests — at least in part — on a fundamental misunderstanding. Assessing the 
validity of that conclusion requires a careful reappraisal of the conflicts of the 
late antiquity and Enlightenment eras. And in sum that is a rough outline of 
the historiographic objective of this book. 

The idea of an occidental synthesis was established by some of philosophy's 
most influential thinkers. Most notable among them are Hegel and Nietzsche, 
whose interpretations continue to obscure the crucial turning point marked 
by Christianity in the history of ethics, anthropology, and metaphysics. At first 
glance, Nietzsche may seem like an odd choice. Few have so bitterly lamented 
the demise of Greek culture brought about by Christianity — “the greatest mis- 
fortune of mankind so far”? To Nietzsche, the history of Christianity, which 
"deprived us of the harvest of the antique culture’, is catastrophic in every 
regard.? However, Nietzsche believed that the decisive break in Western history 
occurred long before the Christian era. The force that destroyed Greek culture 
was the “moralism of the Greek philosophers from Plato onward."? Plato and 
Socrates are the real “instruments of the Greek dissolution"? Christianity — 
“Platonism for the ‘people’ — is not an independent historical force but a later 
manifestation of the same disease to which the early Greek culture succumbed. 

Nietzsche's terminology is of course idiosyncratic. When he spoke of “Chris- 
tianity" he did not primarily mean the religion that arose in Palestine two 
thousand years ago and the specific doctrines it came to embrace. Rather, it is 
shorthand for a moralism that is “hostile to life" and “antagonistic to nature.”!? 


Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them, p. xxi. 
Nietzsche, Der Antichrist, 51, in Kritische Studienausgabe [= KSA], vol. 6, p. 232: “bisher 
grósste Unglück der Menschheit." 


8 Nietzsche, Der Antichrist, 60, KSA, vol. 6, p. 249: “uns um die Ernte der antiken Cultur 
gebracht." 
9 Nietzsche, Götzendämmerung (Das Problem des Sokrates, 10), KSA, vol. 6, p. 72: “der 


Moralismus der griechischen Philosophen von Plato ab." See also Nietzsche's letter to 
Overbeck, January 9, 1887: "Und an allem ist Plato schuld! er bleibt das größte Malheur 
Europas.’ (KSA, Briefwechsel, vol. 5, p. 9). 

10 Nietzsche, Götzendämmerung (Das Problem des Sokrates, 2), KSA, vol. 6, p. 68: "Werkzeuge 
der griechischen Auflösung.” 

11 Nietzsche, Jenseits von Gut und Böse, Vorrede, KSA, vol. 5, 12: “Platonismus für's “Volk.” 

12 Nietzsche, Nachlass, Frühjahr 1888, 14[5], KSA, vol. 13, p. 219: “Lebensfeindlichkeit” / 
“gefährliche Antinatürlichkeit.’ 
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Equally unusual is Nietzsche's contrasting of "Christianity" with what he calls 
“paganism [Heidentum].” Like “Christianity”, it has practically nothing to do 
with what we generally understand by the word. Instead of non-Christian 
beliefs and practices, 'paganism' describes the values of "the early Hellenes 
[álteren Hellenen]" before they were corrupted by Platonism.!? Nietzsche's 
concept of paganism was shaped by ideas that characterize his thinking more 
broadly: a romanticized view of ancient Greece; an aristocratism that envi- 
sioned Homeric society as a prototype of a non-egalitarian social order; and 
a vitalism that rejected morality as inimical to life. Nietzsche's distance from 
the conflict that concerns us here can be seen in his dictum, “pagans” are "all 
those who affirm life.” 

Celsus, Porphyry and Julian’s quarrels with Christianity were apparently 
ignored by Nietzsche. It has occasionally been claimed that Celsus’s objec- 
tions in particular were revived in Nietzsche's Antichrist.!6 But the writings of 
Celsus and the other two critics of Christianity find no mention in his work. 
Nietzsche could easily have read Julian and Celsus.!” But as Platonists they 
would have been late representatives of that hated tradition and, according to 
his standpoint of “reversed Platonism"!? would by no means qualify as ‘pagan’. 
With his idiosyncratic historical construction Nietzsche flagrantly levels the 
differences between Platonism and Christianity. Though he is severely criti- 
cal of Christianity and Platonism, by equating them he endorses the view that 
‘Athens’ and Jerusalem’ form a continuity. 

The predominant form of the continuity thesis sees Christianity and 
ancient philosophy in a close genetic relationship and evaluates their synthesis 


13 Nietzsche, Nietzsche, Nachlass, Oktober-November 1888, 24[1], KSA, vol. 13, p. 626. See 
Cancik, Nietzsches Antike. 

14 See Schröder, Moralischer Nihilismus, pp. 49ff. and 215ff. 

15 Nietzsche, Der Antichrist, 55, KSA, vol. 6, p. 239: “alle, die zum Leben Ja sagen.” 

16  Lôwith, Christentum, Geschichte und Philosophie, p. 444. 

17  Itisvery possible, but not provable, that Nietzsche knew the Celsus translation by Theodor 
Keim which first came out in 1873 (and was attentively studied by his friend Overbeck); 
see Sommer, Friedrich Nietzsches ‘Der Antichrist’, p. 186. He appears not to have known 
Julian's tract Against the Galileans either (p. 234). At any rate, he had intensely studied 
Ernest Renan’s Marc-Aurele et la fin du monde antique, which contains a chapter on Celsus 
(pp. 346-71). - While Nietzsche is silent on Celsus, Porphyry and Julian, there is a ludi- 
crous coopting of one of our three pagans by Nazi ideology - Julian, whose sympathies for 
Judaism are clear in his writings (see below, p. 8, n. 40); see Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 20. 
Jahrhunderts, pp. 73—74. In the context of anti-Christian National Socialist propaganda, a 
partial translation of Contra Galilaeos was published in 1941 by Kurt Eggers: Der Kaiser der 
Römer gegen den König der Juden. See Gassert and Mattern, The Hitler Library, p. 473. 

18 Nietzsche, Nachlass, Ende 1870-April 1871, 7[156]; KSA, vol. 7, p. 199: “umgedrehten 
Platonismus." 
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positively. The prototype, which is still influential today, is Hegel's teleological 
historical speculation. For Hegel, the victory of Christianity is not a historically 
contingent phenomenon, dependent for instance on Constantine's decisions 
and their subsequent success, but rather a “necessary”! moment in reason's 
process of self-realization as it moves through history. It is yet another event 
proving that “reason is the sovereign of the world, that the history of the world, 
therefore, presents us with a rational process."?? Concerns over such an “a pri- 
ori construction of history"?! are lightly brushed aside. Of course it is all per- 
fectly consistent with Hegel's understanding of philosophy - but in the light 
of the subject matter still a remarkable standpoint to take. Thanks to Edward 
Gibbon's monumental History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
real historical aspects of this process had long been known: the role of the 
"irresistible power of the Roman emperors”?? and the coercive measures and 
brute force? with which Christianity almost completely eliminated the pagan 
competition within the short period between Constantine and Justinian. It 
is against such established professional historical scholarship, emancipated 
from theological supposition, that Hegel positions himself in his Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy: “No, no; they are the deeds of the world-spirit, 
gentlemen!" Late Antiquity, “in its desperate condition and pain of abandon- 
ment by God" prepared "the ground for a higher spiritual world": "Its entire 
condition is therefore analogous to a place of birth, and its pain is like the 
travail-throes of another and higher spirit which manifested itself with the 
Christian Religion.?5 The rise of Christianity in late antiquity was thus to be 
understood less asa turning point and more as a further evolution of tendencies 


19 See Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, in Werke, vol. 19, p. 497: “[Die] 
Idee des Christentums [ist] in der Welt notwendig [...] hervorgetreten." 

20 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Geschichte, in Werke, vol. 12, p. 20. 

21 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, in Werke, vol. 19, p. 497: "Konstru- 
ieren der Geschichte a priori." 

22 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 20, vol. 1, p. 750. 

23 For Hegel to have gained an impression of this, a cursory glance at the Christian emperors’ 
legal texts would have sufficed, particularly the Codex Theodosianus, esp. 16.10: “De paga- 
nis, sacrificiis et templis" ( Theodosiani libri, ed. Mommsen, pp. 897ff.). — An overall picture 
is presented in Noethlichs, “Heidenverfolgung.” A verdict on Hegel's blindness to these 
aspects of Christianization should however take into account how long it took for church 
historiography to overcome its bias: At around the same time as Noethlichs' article, the 
"extinction of paganism" was presented in an essay of the same name by G. Bonner as an 
"essentially evolutionary process" (p. 356) which was not advanced, let alone enabled, by 
coercion or violence. 

24 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, in Werke, vol. 19, p. 489: "Nein! 
Nein! Es sind Taten des Weltgeistes, meine Herren!” 

25 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Geschichte, in Werke, vol. 12, p. 386. 
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already extant in pagan philosophy. The development of a trinitarian concept 
of God in the “Alexandrian philosophy" or “Neo-Platonic philosophy”?6 was 
crucial, especially as found in Proclus? and anticipated a central element of 
Christian doctrine and also the speculative theology of Hegel himself: “God is 
thus recognized as Spirit only when known as the Triune. This new principle 
is the axis on which the history of the world turns.”28 The struggles of pagan 
philosophy against Christianity are not part of this historical picture. For Hegel 
it is not even a cause for concern that this resistance is found in the texts of 
three Platonists — philosophers from Proclus's ancestral lineage. Of the three 
pagan critics of Christianity, only one, Julian, is considered at all, and then 
only in passing.?? The attempt of the Apostate to reverse the destruction of the 
old religion begun by the Christian imperial court could only be recorded in 
Hegel's construction of history as a short-term retardative nuisance.?9 

Similar teleological perspectives have remained common after Hegel, even 
among those who do not share his understanding of history. The conviction that 
Christianity is, as Joseph Ratzinger put it, a “synthesis of Hellas and the Bible"?! 
is shared by many inside and outside theological circles. The convention that 
the superior religion replaced the deficient — indeed decadent — paganism can 
even be found in historical research. Eminent scholars make joyous professions 
of faith with a bluntness that never fails to astound. At the beginning of his The 
Last Days of Greco-Roman Paganism Johannes Geffcken writes that "the final 
result of my work is the conviction that the eventual outcome of this whole 
development was a happy one; no residue of sentimentality will permit even a 


26 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, in Werke, vol. 19, pp. 430ff.; see also 
Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Geschichte, in Werke, vol. 12, p. 399; Vorlesungen über 
die Philosophie der Religion, in Werke, vol. 17, pp. 236-37. 

27 See the draft of a letter to Creuzer [1821]: "Proclus [...] der wahre Wendepunkt, der 
Uebertritt [...] der alten Philosophie in das Christentum" (Briefe von und an Hegel, vol. 2, 
p. 266). 

28 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Geschichte, in Werke, vol. 12, p. 386. 

29 Ibid. p.400. 

30 One of Hegel’s heirs, whose voice one might not expect to hear in this context, shows how 
influential Hegel's view was. The young Marx's evaluation (in an article in the Kölnische 
Zeitung from 1842) of the emperor Julian and his attempt to revive paganism with the 
aid of neo-Platonic philosophy is completely in keeping with Hegel: Marx character- 
izes the emperor Julian as belonging to "this trend [scil. the "Alexandrian school"] which 
believed — at a time “when the downfall of the ancient world was approaching" — that it 
could *make the newly developing spirit of the times disappear by keeping its eyes closed 
so as not to see it.” (MECW, vol. 2, p. 184). 

31 Ratzinger (Pope Benedict xvı), “Faith, Philosophy and Theology’, pp. 24-25. See also 
Beierwaltes, Platonismus im Christentum, p. 15. 
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philologist to think of the last pagan struggles with a trace of regret.”?? In stark 
contrast to the open-mindedness and respect with which the slightly older 
Adolf von Harnack approached pagan sources, Geffcken’s attitude was one of 
contempt. Julian’s writings are “a mystic mélée, the odor of which sickens the 
reader.’ Geffcken sees the events between the fourth and sixth centuries as an 
"inner evolution of mankind [...]; and he would be a fool who would define 
them as chance.”3? The evolution replaced a moribund culture - the “Sahara 
littéraire"?* of the imperial era — with a vital religion that preserved the best of 
the pagan heritage. No less eminent a scholar than Eric R. Dodds argued that 
4th-century paganism was “a kind of living corpse, which begins to collapse 
from the moment when the supporting hand of the State is withdrawn from 
it”35 Its downfall was not just inevitable; it was the fate it deserved: “paganism 
was by then too poor a thing to be worth a life.”?® Anyone who regards Celsus, 
Porphyry, and Julian as “the last defenders of a dying cause"?? is unlikely to 
attach significant importance to their writings. All the more so for historians 
who see the culmination of philosophy in Proclean metaphysics and of human 
progress in Christianity's ascendency. 

The tenacity of such speculative constructions of history, the ideological 
evocation of a "Christian Occident" and the marginalization of early philo- 
sophical opposition to Christianity make it an important task for historians to 
revisit the conflict as it played out in late antiquity, with a special focus on the 


32  Geffcken, The Last Days of Greco-Roman Paganism, p. viii. For a similar perspective, see 
Labriolle's classic work of francophone scholarship La réaction paienne. 

33  Geffcken, The Last Days of Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 152 and 158. See also Burckhardt, 
The Age of Constantine the Great, p. 124: "Christianity was brought to the world by high 
historical necessity, as a period to antiquity, as a break with it, and yet in part to preserve 
it and transmit it to new peoples." 

34 Lot, La fin du monde antique et le début du moyen âge, p. 16. 

35 Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, p. 132. It is astonishing how blithely 
Dodds adopts one of the most questionable assumptions of the old theological apologet- 
ics:the idea that the pagan religion declined immediately after it had lost imperial protec- 
tion. See, for instance, Grotius, De veritate religionis christianae, 4.10, in Opera theologica, 
vol. 3, p. 68: “Paganica religio [...] sponte defecerit, simul ac humana auxilia defuerunt." 
Views like that of Dodds are still found in more recent scholarship; see Cameron, The Last 
Pagans of Rome, p. 131: “Roman paganism died a natural death, and was already mortally 
ill before Theodosius embarked on his final campaign.” 

36 Dodds, Pagan and Christian, p. 133. But see also the remark in his autobiography that he 
“did not like the Fathers, though I tried to; my whole being revolted against their arro- 
gant self-assurance. Yet I suspect that if I had lived in that age, I should have respected 
them more than I did the pagan Establishment which they confronted.” (Missing Persons, 
p. 188). 

37 Bonner “The Extinction of Paganism’, p. 340. 
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emerging philosophical differences. After all, these attempts to establish the 
idea of an occidental synthesis do not do justice to the criticism of Christianity 
as articulated by philosophers since Celsus. There is a failure to recognize not 
only the factual relevance but also the vitality of the anti-Christian pagan 
objections, which is evidenced in their remarkable reception during the early 
modern period. The rediscovery of the argumentative arsenal of the pagans 
from late antiquity began in the 16th century and was ultimately an impor- 
tant stimulus for the Enlightenment's criticism of religion. Whilst the inspira- 
tional role played by pre-Christian philosophers such as Epicurus, Lucretius, 
and Cicero in the evolution of anti-religious currents in early modern times 
is well known and has undergone considerable reappraisal within the history 
of philosophy, the legacy of late antique authors has not been greeted with 
such attention.?5 Thus the standard perception of the critique of religion in the 
early modern period lacks input from those very philosophers who observed 
the spread of Christianity in the Roman empire and took a stand on it from a 
contemporary perspective. In particular, traces of the imperial-era Platonists 
Celsus, Porphyry and Julian in the early modern critique of religion and 
the inspiration that was drawn from their writings remain for the most part 
unexplored.?? And the questions this in turn provokes concerning the roots of 
occidental identity are even more neglected. 

This book has several objectives. In chapter 2, the influence of the anti- 
Christian arguments of Celsus, Porphyry, Julian and other thinkers from late 
antiquity is documented by providing an overview of the editions and fragment 
collections in circulation during the modern era (2.1). The reception of these 


38 On the part of prominent scholars - including Lucien Febvre and Henri Busson - there 
has been no lack of gestures in the direction of this under-explored field of research. But 
neither the references of the first to the "esprit celsique" in the religion critiques of the six- 
teenth century nor the emphatic, if sparsely supported, references in the standard work 
of the second to the influence of Celsus and Julian have given the research the stimu- 
lus one might expect; on Febvre's Origène et Des Périers see below p. u, n. 3; Busson, Le 
rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la renaissance, esp. pp. 335-38. But at least 
Julian’s impact has inspired a substantial edited collection: Richer (ed.), Lempereur Julien. 
De la légende au mythe (De Voltaire à nos jours); see also Spink, "The Reputation of Julian 
the 'Apostate' in the Enlightenment"; Boch, Apostat ou philosophe? La figure de l'empereur 
Julien dans la pensée française de Montaigne à Voltaire; and Rebenich, ‘Julian's Afterlife.” 

39 But see the brief surveys by Schröder, "Die Wiederkehr der Verfemten. Zur Rezeption 
von Kelsos, Porphyrios und Julian in der Aufklärung”; and Idem, “Pagani ante portas: 
les libertins érudits et leur contribution à la redécouverte de la pensée anti-chrétienne 
de l'antiquité tardive", and Kinzig, “Polemics Reheated? The Reception of Ancient anti- 
Christian Writings in the Enlightenment’, who claims that “the influence of Celsus and 
Julian on the religious criticism of the eighteenth century” was “limited” and did not sub- 
stantially inspire “the extant attack on Christianity” (p. 350). 
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writings was complicated because modern readers did not share their authors' 
mentality, religious background, or philosophical inclinations, particularly in 
the case of late antique Platonism (2.2). In chapter 3, I turn to the contribu- 
tion of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian to the early modern critique of the bibli- 
cal foundations of Christianity. They provided incisive arguments against the 
Holy Scriptures, the authenticity of biblical texts, and the proof from prophecy 
and were an important impetus for early modern biblical criticism. In chap- 
ter 4, the philosophical underpinnings of the conflicts between ‘Athens’ and 
Jerusalem’ in late antiquity and the Enlightenment are examined. A first point 
of disagreement concerns the question whether religious belief without rea- 
sons is warranted and whether deviations from the true faith should be toler- 
ated (4.1). A second disagreement arises from the status of miracles. Can God 
or his agents directly intervene in world affairs and suspend the laws of nature? 
(4.2) Last is the question of what it means to be ‘just’, or to act morally (4.3). 
What we can learn from the late antique texts is not exhausted in the mere 
presentation of their early modern reception. The late antique and early mod- 
ern sources should rather be analyzed and compared to gain information in 
the service of understanding and evaluating that break with the Christian 
tradition with which the Enlightenment ushered in the beginning of moder- 
nity. Particularly important is the question of whether the Enlightenment's 
religious criticism did justice to its object or whether its renunciation of 
Christianity is based on misunderstandings and violent distortions. A wide- 
spread view holds that the Enlightenment understood and criticized the 
ancestral religion of Europe^? from an anachronistic perspective. It is often 


40  Inthe following, Judaism will only be mentioned in passing. See Gager, "The Dialogue of 
Paganism with Judaism: Bar Cochba to Julian"; Rokeah, Judaism and Christianity in Pagan 
Polemics: Celsus, Porphyry, Julian. Since dogmatic impositions like those of Christianity 
are unknown in Judaism, Celsus, Porphyry and Julian mainly discuss the fantastical sto- 
ries of the Torah from the fall of man (Celsus 4.36; Porphyry, frg. 42 Ha / 47F Be; Julian, 
frg. 13, 75AB; 15, 86A; 16, 89AB; 17, 93DE), Noah’s ark (Celsus 4.41), the tower of Babel 
(Celsus 4.214; Julian, frg. 23, 134D—135D; 24, 137E-138D) to the pregnancy of the very elderly 
Sarah (Celsus 4.43). However, Celsus adopts a strongly polemical tone against the Jewish 
religion and the Jews who “have been led on and deceived by Moses’ sorcery” and “do 
not know the Great God [tov ueyav Yeöv]” (Celsus 5.41). In spite of occasional outbursts 
against "the alien mythologies [uuYoAoynpara] of the Jews, who are in ill-repute among 
all men" (frg. 1 Ha / 88D Be), Porphyry shows clear sympathies for the Mosaic religion; see 
Van der Horst, “Porphyry on Judaism"; Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry of Tyre, 
pp. 273-81. Julian professed that he was “one of those who avoid keeping their festivals 
with the Jews; but I revere always the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.’ (frg. 86, 354A-B), 
an attitude that was expressed not least in his failed attempt to rebuild the Temple in 
Jerusalem; see Julian, Ep. ad sacerdotem [19 W; 79 B/C], 295C; see Feldman, Jew and Gentile 
in the Ancient World, p.153. 
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said that Enlightenment thinkers forced the Christian teachings and their bib- 
lical foundation into a Procrustean bed of modern standards of rationality and 
the early modern world-view, thereby misunderstanding them and creating a 
false target. Whether this was so is to be determined in the present study by 
way of an overview comparing the early modern critique of religion with the 
objections raised against Christianity by critics from late antiquity as they wit- 
nessed its establishment. 

Thus, even if it is initially a case of describing disagreements formulated in 
the late antique texts and their impact in early modern times, the task at hand 
is not only a historiographical one. On the one hand the accusation of anach- 
ronism throws up the question of the legitimacy of the early modern critique 
of Christianity. On the other hand, in the light of the ancient and modern con- 
troversies concerning ‘faith’ / ‘belief’, ‘miracle’ and ‘justice’, it will need to be 
examined whether the modern conception of the world and the human being 
as rooted in pre-Christian philosophy and prevailing since the Enlightenment 
is compatible with central Christian teachings and what consequences arise 
from the answer to this question for the idea of an ‘Occidental synthesis’. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Return of the Ostracized 


None of the late antique writings against Christianity survived in entirety the 
eradication measures which began with Emperor Constantine's decree to burn 
all available manuscripts of Porphyry's Contra Christianos! However, relatively 
extensive excerpts from the works of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian remained 
available. A number of other late antique authors who opposed Christian- 
ity were also known of from the early modern period onwards, but only 
through fragments and secondary tradition. In the main, the relevant sources, 
even before the Enlightenment, were much the same as those available to us 
today (2.1). 

For the most part, the relevant texts and fragments known in the early 
modern period and the Enlightenment are written by Platonists and, as such, 
members of a philosophical school and tradition which met with considerable 
reservation, most notably in the Enlightenment. The majority of early modern 
critics of religion are typically anti-Platonist in orientation. How, in spite of 
this, it was possible for the argumentative arsenal of the three Platonists to be 
used by the pioneers and protagonists of the Enlightenment will be shown in a 
second section of this chapter (2.2). 


1 Late Antique Critics of Christianity in the Early Modern Era 


Despite the extensive loss of relevant writings, the philosophical opposition 
encountered by Christianity in its early days was never completely forgotten. 
Throughout the Middle Ages? and the Renaissance? its memory was kept alive, 


1 In 324 the emperor Constantine himself issued a decree “to commit to the flames" all extant 
manuscripts of Contra Christianos — the first book-burning of the Christian era (Porphyry, 
frg. 38T Smith). See Rohmann, Christianity, Book-Burning and Censorship in Late Antiquity, 
pp. 34ff. 

See Conti, L'Apostata tra realtà e leggenda: il Medioevo cristiano contro Giuliano il pagano. 

Marsilio Ficino, for instance, in De Christiana religione, 21, makes a summary reference to 
"Celsus Epicureus, Porphyrius quoque & Iulianus Proculusque platonici" (Opera omnia, 
p. 16). As far as the contents are concerned, the remarks of Erasmus of Rotterdam on 
Porphyry (Opera omnia, vol. 6, col. 904C) and Celsus are equally unproductive. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that he thought he was dealing with “blasphemiae” rather than phil- 
osophical objections (“Letter to Bernard von Cles”, October 27, 1526, in Opus epistolarum, 
vol. 6, p. 390). — Lucien Febvre, no less, attracted notice with his hypothesis that the "spirit 
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not least through Augustine’s numerous references to Porphyry in his Civitas 
dei. But the full scope of late-antique criticism of Christianity emerged only 
after collections of fragments began appearing in the second half of the 16th 
century. Several Christian apologists wrote general surveys of the ancient 
critics based on the collections. The first was Domenico Mellini, whose 1577 
In veteres quosdam scriptores, Malevolos Christiani nominis obtrectatores 
deserves credit for calling attention to a number of other authors in addi- 
tion to Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian. Mellini presents excerpts from Lucian of 
Samosata, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Galen (whose criticism of Christians’ 
‘blind faith’ receives detailed attention), and Plotinus, whom he assigns to 
the anti-Christian camp. He also mentions the anti-Christian propagandist 
Sossianus Hierocles from Eusebius’s Contra Hieroclem (though he confuses 
him with Hierocles of Alexandria), and presents the accounts of Christianity by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny the Younger. Mellini’s work was followed several 
years later by Philippe Duplessis-Mornay’s Traité de la vérité de la religion chré- 
tienne contre les Athées, Epicuriens, Payens, Juifs (1581), which would become a 
standard work of theological apologetics. Duplessis-Mornay draws on Origen's 
Contra Celsum and Cyril's Contra Iulianum and presents some scattered frag- 
ments from Porphyry. The widely read apologetic works of the 17th century 
include Edward Stillingfleet's Origines sacrae (1662), Ralph Cudworth's The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe (1678), later translated into Latin with 
a rich commentary by Johann Lorenz Mosheim (1733), Pierre-Daniel Huet's 
Alnetanae quaestiones de concordia rationis & fidei (1690) and Demonstratio 
evangelica (1679), as well as the scholarly works of Christian Kortholt, espe- 
cially his 700 quarto-page Paganus obtrectator (1698). The last book comprises 
older works by Kortholt, some much expanded, such as De origine et natura 
Christianismi, ex impia cavillantium ethnicorum sententia, commentarius 
(1672), and De vita et moribus, Christianis primaevis gentilium per malitiam 
affictis, liber (1683). Also worthy of note is his De tribus impostoribus magnis 
(1680), in which he contests the anti-Christian arguments of ancient critics in 
view of the contemporary challenges posed by Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, 


of Celsus" first entered the critique of religion in French literature in 1537 with the noto- 
rious Cymbalum mundi by Bonaventure Des Périers; Origéne et Des Périers, p. 98; see also 
p. 131: “[C’est] la premiére transfusion de l'esprit celsique dans notre littérature.’ But this 
“flamboyant” interpretation, devoid of any philological justification, has been unanimously 
rejected in recent research; see Gauna, Upwellings, p. 13; Boerner, Das 'Cymbalum Mund? 
des Bonaventure Des Périers, pp. 179ff; Nathan, The 'Cymbalum mundi’ of Bonaventure Des 
Periers. - The anonymous Ps.-Cymbalum Mundi | Symbolum sapientiae, a late-17th-century 
‘remake’ of Des Périers’ Cymbalum, contains several allusions to the three late antique pagan 
critics of Christianity. 
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and Spinoza - the three "impostors" to whom the book's title refers.^ Jakob 
Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae? Johann Albert Fabricius’ Bibliotheca 
Graeca® and the Delectus argumentorum," as well as Nathaniel Lardner's 
A Large Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1764—67) are rich repositories of information. 

Jean Bodin was the first prominent philosopher to make frequent refer- 
ences to the arguments of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian in his Colloquium 
heptaplomeres.® The work consists of a dialogue between representatives 
of seven different religious confessions in which each makes the case for 
his own system of beliefs. Remarkably for the time, several of the dialogue's 
interlocuters - the pagan Senamus and the proto-deist Toralba, in particular — 
strongly challenge central Christian teachings based on objections drawn 
from late antiquity. Though the work went unprinted until the middle of the 
19th century, handwritten copies of the Colloquium circulated widely? There 
is evidence of its presence in the private libraries of many scholars. Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus!° owned two copies," and the work was still being read in 


4 See Lagrée, “Christian Kortholt et son ‘De tribus impostoribus magnis.” On Kortholt's 
Paganus obtrectator, see Halfmann, Christian Kortholt, pp. 17ff. 

5 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, pp. 604—609; vol. 6, pp. 395-99; vol. 2, 
pp. 236-60 (on Porphyry); vol. 2, pp. 293-303 and vol. 6, pp. 370-76 (on Julian); and vol. 2, 
pp. 305-10 (on Hierocles). 

6 Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 2, p. 809 (on Celsus); vol. 4.2, pp. 180-281 (on Porphyry); 
and vol. 7, pp. 76-90 (on Julian). 

7 Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum, pp. 63-64 (on Celsus); pp. 163-67 (on Porphyry); 
pp. 64-72 (on Macarius of Magnesia); and pp. 77-78 (on Hierocles and Eusebius's Contra 
Hieroclem). 

8 The only edition available is Noack's from 1857. François Berriot published a 17th-century 
French manuscript translation (Colloque entre sept scavans qui sont de differens sen- 
timens). A modern English translation is by Marion L. Kuntz (Colloquium of the Seven 
about Secrets of the Sublime, 1975). — David Wootton dates the text to the 17th century 
and argues that Bodin could not have been the author (“Pseudo-Bodin’s ‘Colloquium 
Heptaplomeres’ and Bodin's Demonomanie”). But Noel Malcolm's thorough analysis 
provides a convincing refutation of that claim (‘Jean Bodin and the Authorship of the 
Colloquium Heptaplomeres"). See also my Ursprünge des Atheismus, p. 397. 

9 In the introduction to Colloque entre sept scavans, Berriot lists nearly 100 manuscripts 
(pp. li-Ix). See the additions in Benítez, La face cachée des Lumiéres, pp. 39-40, and 
the enlarged Spanish version, La cara oculta de las luces, pp. 39-40. The refutation by 
Diecmann and Francke, De naturalismo cum aliorum, tum maxime Io. Bodini, which con- 
tains many quotations from the Colloquium, was issued a total of three times (1683, 1684, 
1700). 

10 See Schröder, “H. S. Reimarus’ Debt to Celsus, Porphyry, and Emperor Julian.” 

11 The two Bodin manuscripts are recorded by Schetelig in the Auktionskatalog der Bibliothek 
von H. S. Reimarus, vol. 1, p. 64 [n. 747] and vol. 2, pp. 216 [n. 145]. Reimarus's library was 
well stocked: he possessed several editions of Origen's Contra Celsum: ed. Spencer (1677; 
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the late 18th century.” Itself a progenitor of the littérature clandestine, Bodin's 
dialogue helped circulate the ideas of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian in the liter- 
ary underground of the radical Enlightenment.' Jean-Baptiste Mirabaud, the 
author of Celse moderne (also circulating under the title Réflexions impartia- 
les sur l'Évangile), and other, mostly anonymous authors of clandestine trea- 
tises, deists in England and on the continent, were among its most zealous 
readers.!* An example of Bodin's impact as a disseminator of anti-Christian 
arguments is, in the mid-17th century, the first known summa of atheism in 
European philosophy, the Theophrastus redivivus, whose anonymous author 
made extensive use of the fragments quoted in Bodin's Colloquium,'® and also 
identified other sources, such as a Porphyry fragment in the church history of 
Eusebius (frg. 39 Ha / 6F Be) that Bodin had overlooked.!" Besides the author 


vol. 1, p. 119 [n. 1488]), ed. De La Rue and ed. Erasmus (ibid. [n. 1460-62]); Holstenius's 
De vita et scriptis Porphyrii in the first edition from 1630 (vol. 2, p. 207 [n. 74]), and the 
Cambridge reprint from 1655 (vol. 2, p. 208 [n. 78]); Julian's Opera omnia, ed. Spanheim 
(vol. 1, p. 118 [n. 1442]); two editions of Caesares, an early one by Charles de Chantecler 
(1577; vol. 2, p. 207 [n. 68]), and the bilingual edition by Spanheim (Césars; vol. 2, p. 1683 
[n. 1692]). See also La Bletterie's biography of Julian (vol. 2, p. 182 [n.3164]). A few years 
before his death, Reimarus procured the translation of Contra Galilaeos by the Marquis 
d'Argens (Défense du paganisme, 1764) (vol. 1, p. 154 [n. 1910C]). Naturally, he also owned 
the standard apologetic works by Duplessis-Mornay, Huet, and Cudworth, and some of 
Kortholt's works (vol. 2, p. 139 [n. 2043]; p. 143 [n. 2097b]). 

12 For the reception of the Colloquium heptaplomeres in the 17th and 18th centuries, see 
Popkin, "The Dispersion of Bodin's Dialogues in England, Holland and Germany"; and 
Schröder, “Jean Bodins ‘Colloquium heptaplomeres’ in der deutschen Aufklärung.” 

13 See Paganini, Introduzione alle filosofie clandestine (for the Colloquium heptaplomeres, see 
pp. 26-33); McKenna and Mothu (eds.), La philosophie clandestine a l'áge classique; Israel, 
Radical Enlightenment, pp. 684ff. 

14  Mirabaud's Celse moderne was first published in 1752 and reprinted in 1765. See Gautier, 
Le Celse moderne, p. 10: “L'ouvrage n'avoit point de titre, nous lui avons donné celui de 
Celse Moderne, parce qu'il renouvelle la plupart des objections que le Philosophe Celse 
fit contre le Christianisme.” See Drouin, “Quand Origène devient l'abbé Gautier et Celse 
Mirabaud.” For Mirabaud’s authorship, see Wade, The Clandestine Organization and 
Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France, p. 220; and Benítez, La face cachée des Lumières, 
pp. 67, 182, 221. 

15 See Paganini, “The First Philosophical Atheistic Treatise’; Bloch, “Theophrastus redivi- 
vus”; Schröder, Ursprünge des Atheismus, pp. 404ff. and passim. Mori, Athéisme et dissimu- 
lation au XVII* siècle. Guy Patin et le ‘Theophrastus redivivus’. 

16 See Schröder, “Pagani ante portas”, pp. 7off. 

17 Anon. Theophrastus redivivus, pp. 485-86: “Ex ista in Christo divinitatis fictione, multi 
semper, iique doctissimi, et clarissimi viri, Christianos omnes contempserunt. Et maxi- 
me Porphyrius, ut Eusebius [Historia ecclesiastica 6.19.2ff.] testatur: adhaerent, inquit ille, 
ineptiis Iudaicarum scripturarum, in quibus, cum [...] explanatio nulla sit, ad quasdam se 
narrationes incongruas inconvenientesque convertunt, quae non tam explanationes sint 
in iis quae obscura sunt, quam laudem plausumque disserentibus conferant. Nam ea quae 
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of Theophrastus redivivus, it is likely that many freethinkers relied on the 
Colloquium for its repository of late antique arguments against Christianity, 
though none mention it by name. 


11 Non-philosophical Works 

Outside philosophy, a host of works written before and during the lifetimes of 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian describe pagan perceptions of Christianity. Such 
portrayals can even be found in popular dramas such as Ludus de mysteriis 
Christianis? a Diocletian-era mimos that overtly mocks faith in Christ's res- 
urrection. However, the attitudes towards Christianity in these works do not 
result from a prolonged study of Christian beliefs and hence offer little by way 
of answers to the questions posed in this book. Many works are mere polemics 
against what Pliny the Younger, in a letter to Emperor Trajan, called the “perverse 
and excessive superstition [superstitio prava, immodica]" of the Christians.!9 
Aside from indignant remarks all but accusing Christians of atheism for their 
denial of the traditional gods,?° the works barely touch on the specific tenets 
of Christianity. Frequently they contain rumors about cultic excesses?! such 
as ritual murders in the course of Thyestean feasts and incestuous practic- 
es.22 The only author to undertake a closer examination of the “queer creed 


Moses agresti et simplici sermone conscripsit, divinitus sancita atque figuris et aenigma- 
tibus obtecta confirmant, ingentibusque repleta mysteriis inflati mente ac tumidi. [...] 
Origenes [...] doctrinae lumen [...] ad dogmata externa et peregrina convertit." 

18 A few fragments of this mimos are preserved in the Passio Sancti Genesii. See Scriptorum 
paganorum I-IV saec. de Christianis testimonia, ed. den Boer, p. 33; and Longosz, “L'antico 
mimo anticristiano." 

19 Pliny the Younger, Ep. 10.9.8. Almost verbatim descriptions can be found in Suetonius 
(‘an unprecedented and detrimental superstition [superstitio nova et malefica]"; Vitae 
Caesarum, Nero 16.3) and Tacitus (“pernicious superstition [exitiabilis superstitio]"; 
Annales 15.44), quoted, e.g., in the Theophrastus redivivus, p. 458. See Fuchs, "Tacitus über 
die Christen" See Cook, Roman Attitudes toward the Christians, p. 39ff. on Tacitus, and 
pp. 138ff. on Pliny. - The formula "inpia et anilis superstitio" also appears in a fragment 
from an anonymous Bithynian anti-Christian propagandist (see below p. 24). 

20 Porphyry calls Christians “impious and godless [8vocefeic xoi 49e01]” (frg1 Ha / 88D Be). 
See Walsh, “On Christian Atheism.” On the intense discussions of this accusation among 
early modern Christian apologists, see Rechenberg and Starck, De atheismo Christianis 
olim a gentilibus objecto; and Kortholt and Sivers, De atheismo, veteribus Christianis ob 
templorum inprimis aversationem objecto. 

21 The rumors might have emerged from the antinomian practices of some Gnostics. See 
Grant, "Charges of Tmmorality' against Various Religious Groups in Antiquity.’ 

22 See the chapter 1x, “De Thyesteis epulis et oedipodeo concubitu" in Kortholt, Paganus 
obtrectator, pp. 544-606. 
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[Savuaotÿ copla]” of Christians is Lucian of Samosata.?? In his 2nd-century 
dialogue De morte Peregrini Lucian addresses some of the Christian beliefs and 
practices to which he takes exception: “The poor fools have persuaded them- 
selves [...] that they are immortal and will live forever, from which it follows 
that they despise death and many of them willingly undergo imprisonment. 
Moreover, their first lawgiver taught them that they are all brothers of one 
another when once they have they have sinned by denying the Greek gods, 
and by worshipping that crucified sophist himself, and living under his laws. 
So, they despise all things equally and regard them as common property.’ (De 
morte Peregrini 1). Lucian, who was unfamiliar with biblical texts, does not 
discuss specific Christian doctrines, however. Nevertheless, his dialogues were 
widely read from the Renaissance onwards?^ and enthusiastically cited by 
freethinkers.?5 Also circulating under Lucian's name was Philopatris,?9 a minor 
work whose anti-Christian sentiment was limited to an ironic remark about 
the Trinity and an invective against Paul; it nevertheless attracted the attention 
of the young David Hume and other Enlightenment thinkers.?” More fruitful 
criticisms of Christianity can be found in the work of Galen,?8 a contemporary 
of Lucian's whose criticisms of Christian faith (see infra p. 69) attracted the 
attention of readers from the 16th century onwards. 


1.2 Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
The writings of the Platonists Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian only reflect a section 
of the views of pagan antiquity on Christianity. Stoics like Marcus Aurelius and 


23 See Betz, "Lukian von Samosata und das Christentum”, pp. 226-27; Huttunen, Early 
Christians, pp. 57-61. 

24 See Lauvergnat-Gagnière, Lucien de Samosata et le lucianisme en France au xvI° siècle; 
Panizza, "La ricezione di Luciano di Samosata nel Rinascimento italiano"; and Baumbach, 
Lukian in Deutschland. 

25 A popular edition was the 171 The Works of Lucian, Translated from the Greek by Several 
Eminent Hands, which also contains a translation of Alexander, or the False Prophet by 
Charles Blount (vol. 1, pp. 144-81). 

26  Ps.-Lucian, Philopatris, in Opera, vol. 4, pp. 367-89. See also Johann Matthias Gesner's 1715 
edition of the ulózarpic 7) ó9aoxóuevoc. Philopatris Dialogus Lucianeus; Budde, Dissertatio 
historico-theologica de veritate Christianae religionis, pp. 481-82. 

27 See Hume, Early Memoranda, p. 514: "Lucian endeavours to turn the Doctrine of the 
Trinity into Ridicule Three in one, And One in Three; A Proof of the Antiquity of that 
Doctrine, if the Dialogue be Lucian's. And it is probably very ancient; because one of the 
Speakers says he was baptized by St Paul" On the dialogue Philopatris, see also Voltaire, 
Examen de Bolingbroke, chap. 12, in Mélanges, p. 1031; Gesner and Reimarus, De aetate et 
auctore dialogi qui Philopatris inscribitur. 

28 See Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians; Huttunen, Early Christians, pp. 61-69; Flemming, 
“Galen and the Christians.” 
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Epictetus also took note of Christianity, but their comments are incidental and 
don't reveal attitudes to specific Christian doctrine. Epictetus's criticism of the 
irrational belief of the Christians (“Galileans [l'oQuAotot]"), in which he can only 
see a form of “madness [uovía]" is tempered with at least a partial appreciation 
of their way of life, especially their indifference to material possessions and 
their own lives.?? In his Meditations Marcus Aurelius reaches a similar judg- 
ment on the Christians' readiness to sacrifice their lives: on the whole such an 
attitude was praiseworthy, but should be chosen "not out of sheer opposition 
like the Christians, but after reflection and dignity" and should proceed “with- 
out histrionic display / without lamenting [àtpaywðwç].”30 


13 Celsus 

Alethes logos / The True Discourse (Ans Aóyoc) was written sometime 
between 177 and 180 by Celsus, “the pig who first dared oink against the morn- 
ing light of truth with his sordid snout.’?! Extensive fragments are preserved in 
Origen's rebuttal, Contra Celsum,3 compiled about 60 years later. We do not 
know how much of the Alethes logos these fragments comprise, and it is pos- 
sible that Origen omitted “the most damaging parts" of the work.?? At any rate, 
the material preserved in Origen's treatise provides the general scope of the 
first attack on Christianity by a philosopher. Origen's refutation didn't arrive 
in the Latin West until the middle of the 15th century, when Pope Nicholas v, 
on the advice of Theodorus Gaza, acquired a manuscript in Constantinople. 
A Latin translation was published in 1481 by Cristoforo Persona, who would 
later become the director of the Bibliotheca Vaticana.?^ Another translation 
appeared in 1557 (repr. 1571), completed by Sigismund Gelenius.*> Contra 


29 Epictetus, Dissertationes 4.7.1-6. See Huttunen, “Epictetus’ Views on Christians"; Idem, 
Early Christians, pp. 14-46. 

30 Marcus Aurelius, In semet ipsum 11.3. Brunt translates étpay@dws with “without lamenting” 
(“Marcus Aurelius and the Christians”, p. 489). See also Gathercole, “Christians according 
to Second-Century Philosophers’, pp. 288ff.; Huttunen, Early Christians, pp. 52-57. 

31 Holstenius, De vita et scriptis Porphyrii, p. 20: “[...] adversus exorientem veritatis lucem 
grunnire sordido ore"; reprinted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 4.2, p. 221. For more 
on Celsus, see Frede, "Celsus philosophus Platonicus"; Idem, “Celsus’ Attack on the 
Christians"; and Carleton Paget and Gathercole (eds.), Celsus in His World. 

32 See Frede, "Origen's Treatise against Celsus." 

33 Benko, “Pagan Criticism of Christianity’, p. 1107. 

34 See Wind, “The Revival of Origen”; and Schär, Das Nachleben des Origenes, pp. 112ff. For the 
discovery of the manuscript, see Theodorus Gaza's letter to Cristoforo Persona prefixed to 
this edition (n.p.); and Bayle, "Persona (Christophle)’, rem. A, in Dictionnaire historique et 
critique, vol. 3, p. 689. 

35 See bibliography 11.b and Petitmengin, "Un ami de Melanchthon: Sigismundus Gelenius.” 
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Celsum was also available in numerous editions of the collected works of 
Origen that had been published since the early 16th century.$$ In 1605, David 
Hoeschel produced an edition of the Greek text of Contra Celsum accompanied 
by Gelenius's translation. Hoeschel's edition of the Greek appeared in William 
Spencer's widely disseminated edition of 1658 (2nd ed. 1677). Charles de la Rue, 
in his collected edition of Origen (1733), made improvements to the Greek text. 
Vernacular translations of Contra Celsum did not appear until the 18th century 
and included a French translation by Elie Bouhéreau (1700),37 a German trans- 
lation with extensive commentary by Johann Lorenz Mosheim (1745),?? and 
an English translation by James Bellamy (Against Celsus: Translated from the 
Original into English, 1710 [?]). These were later joined by Nathaniel Lardner's 
1764 compendium A Large Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies 
to the Truth of the Christian Religion, which contains the English translation of 
numerous Celsus fragments (vol. 8, pp. 5-69). 


14 Fronto and the Pagan Caecilius in Minucius Felix's Octavius 

In Octavius — dialogue by Minucius Felix that first appeared in print under the 
name of Arnobius of Sicca?? — the pagan interlocutor, Caecilius Natalis, raises 
a number of objections to Christianity. Some have attributed the objections to 
a speech by Marcus Aurelius's teacher, the rhetor Marcus Cornelius Fronto.^? 
Whether Fronto really delivered a speech In Christianos! or dealt with 
Christians in some other context‘? is debatable, however, and the extent to 
which Caecilius's criticisms of Christian doctrine derive from Fronto remains 
uncertain. What is nevertheless indisputable is that the dialogue contains seri- 
ous and - to the credit of its Christian author — well-articulated objections 
to Christianity. These objections, together with the frequent references to 


36 See bibliography 11.b and Walker, “Origene en France au début du xvI® siècle” 

37 See Bayle, "Origene", Dictionnaire, vol. 3, p. 546. Remarque L is entirely devoted to 
Bouhéreau's edition. See also below p. 85, n. 82. 

38 See bibliography 11.b and Hafner, “Johann Lorenz Mosheim und die Origenes-Rezeption 
in der ersten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts.” 

39 The editio princeps was issued as Book v11 of Arnobii disputationum libri octo (ed. Faustus 
Sabaeus, 1543). It was first published under the title Octavius by Frangois Baudouin (1560). 

40 See Baldwin, "Fronto and the Christians"; and Benko, “Pagan Criticism of Christianity", 
p.108. 

41 See Labriolle, La réaction paienne, pp. 87ff.; Waszink, "Fronto." 

42 See Barnes, “Pagan Perceptions of Christianity" pp. 233-34; and Champlin, Fronto, 
pp. 64ff. 
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Caecilius's blasphemies in the underground literature, would explain why 
early modern apologists gave attention to the text.** 


15 Porphyry 

Porphyry's Contra Christianos (Korcà Xptotiavav)*> was viewed already in late 
antiquity as “undoubtedly the most dangerous”*® attack on Christianity.” It is 
uncertain when exactly the 15-book work was composed, though generally it is 
dated either to around 270 CE or to the end of the century. The threat it posed 
to Christians is most evident in the efforts to erase all traces of it. Not only was 
there Constantine’s 324 decree,* which was later renewed by Theodosius II 
and Valentinian 111; officials even managed to destroy the five authorized refu- 
tations of the work almost entirely. The rebuttals of Apollinaris of Laodicea*? 


43 The rumor that the Christians worshipped a donkey-head appears in the Latin Treatise 
of the Three Impostors: “[...] quod asini caput colerent" (De imposturis religionum [De tri- 
bus impostoribus], p. 123). See Minucius Felix, Octavius 9.3: “audio eos turpissimae pecu- 
dis caput, asini, consecratum inepta nescio qua persuasione venerari"; and Tertullian, 
Apologeticum 16.1. See also Hasaeus, De évoAatpeia; Turner, The Calumnies upon the 
Primitive Christians Accounted for, or, an Enquiry into the Grounds, and Causes of the 
Charge of Incest, Infanticide, Atheism, Onolatria, or Ass-Worship, Sedition, &c. Laid against 
the Christians. See Levieils, Contra Christianos, pp. 321ff.; Yarbrough, "The Shadow of an 
Ass.” Lessing refers to the wild rumors of Christian excesses associated with the Christian 
agape that are presented in Octavius (Von der Art und Weise der Fortpflanzung der christli- 
chen Religion, in Werke, vol. 7, p. 298). 

44 See Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, pp. 313ff.; Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 4-5; 
Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus magnis, pp. 30-31; Houtteville, La religion chrétienne, 
pp. 415-16; and Mosheim, De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum magnum, pp. 256-57. 

45  Harnack’s 1916 edition of the fragments, which contains 97 pieces (including the frag- 
ments from the Monogenes of Macarius of Magnesia; see p. 22), has been superseded by 
Matthias Becker's edition (2016), which encompasses 132 fragments but omits most of the 
material from the Monogenes. 

46 Lessing, Anti-Goeze VI, in Werke, vol. 8, p. 240: “ohne Zweifel [...] der gefáhrlichste." 
Harnack, in The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, writes, "This work of Porphyry is 
perhaps the most ample and thoroughgoing treatise which has ever been written against 
Christianity. [...] Even at this time of day Porphyry remains unanswered.’ (p. 505). 

47 See Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition; Dórrie, “Die Schultradition im 
Mittelplatonismus und Porphyrios"; Zambon, Porphyre et le moyen-platonisme; Morlet 
(ed.), Le traité de Porphyre contre les chrétiens; Karamanolis and Sheppard (eds.), Studies 
on Porphyry. 

48 Porphyry, frg. 38T Smith (rupi rnapadiSoo$ou), and frg. 40T Smith. See Magny, Porphyry in 
Fragments: Reception of an Anti-Christian Text in Late Antiquity. 

49 See Barnes, "Scholarship or Propaganda?”; and Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und 
seine Schule, pp. 150; 265-68. 
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and Philostorgius?? were later lost, as was Eusebius of Caesarea’s Contra 
Porphyrium;?! though the title appeared in a 17th-century library catalogue of 
a monastery on Mount Athos.?? A handful of fragments have survived in other 
writings of Eusebius (Praeparatio evangelica and Demonstratio evangelica) and 
in the refutation by Methodius of Olympus, who had read Porphyry's work. At 
best a dozen fragments come from first-hand sources, though the authenticity 
of some has been disputed. The excerpts transmitted in Monogenes, a work 
by the late antique Christian apologist Macarius of Magnesia (see infra p. 22), 
make up more than half of the 97 fragments assembled by Harnack and, in his 
view, constitute the most important part of Porphyry's work. But the Macarius 
fragments are not direct quotations from Contra Christianos. The same goes 
for the six fragments in Harnack from Augustine”? and the 24 fragments from 
Jerome: Augustine did not read Contra Christianos and Jerome knew of the 
book only through Apollinaris's refutation. Jerome's commentary on Daniel 
(In Danielem, CCSL 75A) contains extensive references to Porphyry's attack on 
the authenticity of the Book of Daniel (frg. 43 A-W Ha / 13T-43T Be). 

The notoriety of Contra Christianos aroused the curiosity of early mod- 
ern thinkers.5^^ In the 17th and 18th centuries, rumors of surviving manu- 
scripts prompted scholars to scour libraries in search of a long-lost copy, 


50 See Philostorgius, Historia ecclesiastica 10.10; Godefroy, "Dissertationes in Philostorgium’, 
pp. 420-21 ("De Philostorgii scriptis adversus Porphyrium"); and Harnack, Porphyrius, 
P. 37 

51 See Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism. The sparse remaining fragments of 
Contra Porphyrium were collected by Morlet in “Que savons-nous du ‘Contre Porphyre’ 
d'Eusébe?" pp. suff. 

52 See Harnack, Porphyrius, p. 30. The monastery to which he refers is Iviron. The catalogue 
entry reads: Kata IIoppupiov Aóyot X. Nothing is known of the fate of the manuscript. 
Lambros does not list it in the catalogue of the library's manuscripts (Catalogue of the 
Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, vol. 2, pp. 1-279). A 16th-century library catalogue from 
a monastery in Rodosta on the Sea of Marmara also mentions a manuscript of Eusebius's 
Contra Porphyrium. But in 1838 the monastery, located in modern-day Tekirdag, was rav- 
aged by fire. See Labriolle, La réaction paienne, p. 244. 

53 See Hadot, "Citations de Porphyre chez Augustin.” 

54 The case of Porphyry's work calls to mind the attention surrounding the legendary medi- 
eval treatise De tribus impostoribus. Curiously, the Dominican Gabriele Barletta, a prom- 
inent preacher of the 15th century, in bold disregard of the chronology, attributes the 
blasphemy of the “three impostors, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed [!]" to Porphyry: “Ainsi 
Porphyre a faussement avancé que trois causeurs avoient attiré tout le monde à eux; le 
premier desquels étoit Moise, le second Mahomet, le troisiéme Jesus-Christ. Barletta 
serm. de S. Andrea.’ (La Monnoye, “Lettre sur le prétendu livre des trois imposteurs’, 
p. 286). See also Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum, p. 163. 
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but to no avail.5> Lessing mentioned the story told by Isaac Vossius that the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany kept a manuscript hidden away in the Florentine 
Biblioteca Laurenziana.°® The first inventory of preserved fragments from 
Contra Christianos was undertaken by Lucas Holstenius, whose monograph 
on Porphyry (De vita et scriptis Porphyrii),"" first issued in 1630 and followed 
by numerous reprints, brought 15 unknown fragments to light.58 A short time 
later, Hugo Grotius, in collaboration with his friend Nicolas-Claude Fabri de 
Peiresc, transcribed a collection of fragments and testimonies (Ex Porphyrio 
in Christianos), completing a preliminary version of the manuscript in 1635.5? 
The fragments are drawn from Eusebius's Praeparatio and Demonstratio evan- 
gelica (fol. 149"), Cyril’s Contra Iulianum (fol. 151"), Jerome's Daniel commen- 
tary (fol. 149"), and Augustine's Civitas dei (fol. 149"ff.). The Porphyry project 
did not escape the attention of Anthony Collins$? and other attentive readers 
of Grotius's letters. The manuscript was included in the papers left by Peiresc 


55 In his work on Adam Neuser, who converted to Islam in the 16th century, Lessing cites 
a letter from a "Polish Arian" requesting that Neuser bring back diverse books from 
Constantinople - including, if possible, “Porphyry’s booklet [libellum!] about the author- 
ity of the Holy Scripture.” (Von Adam Neusern, in Werke, vol. 7, pp. 272-73). 

56 See Conringiana epistolica, p. 71: "Salvius multum laboravit, ut compareret sibi Porphyrii 
libros, quos ille quondam adversus Christianam pietatem evomuit, ubi ex Gerhardi Jo. 
Vossii filio accepisset, clanculum illos asservari hodieque in Bibliotheca Magni Ducis, me 
contra nitente.” Conring's doubts derive from Theodosius's book-burning edict. See Blok, 
Isaac Vossius and His Circle, pp. 128-29. In 1778, Lessing mentioned rumors about a “copy 
of these dreadful books in the Biblioteca Medicea” (vr. Anti-Goeze;in Werke, vol. 8, p. 240). 
For more on the search for extant copies of Porphyry's Contra Christianos, see Groschuff, 
Nova librorum variorum conlectio, Fasc. 1, pp. 178—79. 

57 Reprinted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 4.2, pp. 207-81. See also Fabricius, Delectus 
argumentorum, pp. 163-67; and Folliet, “Lucas Holstenius" pp. 631ff. 

58 See Holstenius, De vita et scriptis Porphyrii (1630), cap. 9, pp. 81-91 [in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, vol. 4.2, pp. 273-81]: "De Porphyrii libris contra Christianos" Holstenius lists 
15 fragments: Harnack 21A, 21B, 25, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 46, 55, 70, 79, 81, 85, 91. 

59  Thisis evident in Grotius's letter to Peiresc from November 25, 1635: "Mitto [...] nonnulla 
e Porphyrii libris allata a Christianae fidei defensoribus, unde cognitu facile, quam multa 
in eundem usum derivari possint e libris ejus, si totos haberemus; illos praesertim quos 
contra Christianos cum scriberet, plurima ipse in se & suos arma porrexit. Veneno quod 
inesse in libris potest, satis parata remedia ex tot Christianorum veterum Apologeticis 
scriptis [...] sunt. Quare ad egregium publicum pertinere arbitror, ut illi libri sint in manu 
eorum qui uti & velint & possint." (Epistolae ad Gallos, pp. 466-67). Further, in a letter 
from the Dutchman to Peiresc dated April 8, 1637, we learn that the quest for Porphyry 
fragments continued (p. 468). On Grotius's knowledge of Porphyry, see Heering, Hugo 
Grotius as Apologist for the Christian Religion, pp. 182—85. 

60 Collins, A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, pp. xxxix-xl, with 
along quotation from a letter of Grotius to Peiresc. 
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after his death, in 1637, and has remained unprinted to this day.f! Grotius's 
efforts were not without consequences for the Enlightenment, however. For 
they informed his much-read exegetical works on the Old and New Testaments, 
whose readers learned of Porphyry's great service to the field of biblical criti- 
cism: his late dating of the Book of Daniel. In the 18th century, the Porphyry 
fragments were made easily accessible in Johann Albert Fabricius's reprint 
in his Bibliotheca Graeca of Holstenius's De vita et scriptis Porphyrii (vol. 4.2, 
pp. 207-81) and in Nathaniel Lardner's Large Collection (vol. 8, pp. 176—248). 
Early modern readers had access to a variety of other works by Porphyry, 
which provided an opportunity to study his philosophy of religion and the 
stance from which he judged Christianity. These include his work On Abstinence, 
the partially preserved Life of Pythagoras — probably intended as a counternar- 
rative to the life of Jesus®? — and, most notably, the Letter to Anebo.® The last 
shows Porphyry to be an independent thinker even when addressing pagan 
theologumena and religious practices. The Vita Plotini also contains subtle 
allusions to the Bible. The famous prelude ("Plotinus [...] seemed ashamed of 
being in the body”) might be a side-swipe at the Logos “made flesh” in the pro- 
logue to the Gospel of John.6* Another source of Porphyry's philosophy of reli- 
gion, the late work Ad Marcellam,®* was unknown to 17th- and 18th-centuries 
readers; it wasn't until 1816 that an edition appeared in print, prepared by 
Angelo Mai. Less productive in terms of content is the lengthy dialogue Contra 
philosophos,°® in which Porphyry takes the stage alongside Augustine, Plato, 
Varro, Cicero and a “Stoic.” This text which was probably written in the 5th 


61 The unpublished manuscript (Ex Porphyrio in Christianos) is preserved in ms. 1865 of the 
Bibliothèque Inguimbertine at Carpentras (fol. 149'ff.). 

62 According to Meredith, Porphyry's Vita Pythagorae, like Iamblichus's biography of 
Pythagoras, was "directly inspired by antichristian propaganda" (“Porphyry and Julian 
against the Christians" p. 1123). 

63 See Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry, pp. 137-39. 

64 See Jerphagnon, “Les sous-entendues antichrétiens de la ‘Vita Plotini’ ou l'évangile de 
Plotin selon Porphyre" pp. 41ff. 

65 On Porphyry's Ad Marcellam, see Harnack, “Greek and Christian Piety at the End of the 
Third Century"; and Speyer, “Porphyrios als religiöse Persönlichkeit und als religiöser 
Denker.’ Speyer also refers to Porphyry's work De antro nympharum, in which the descrip- 
tion of the nymph cave in the Odyssey (13.102ff.) is interpreted as an allegory of the rise 
and fall of the soul (pp. 227ff.). See also Akcay, Porphyry’s ‘On the Cave of the Nymphs’ in Its 
Intellectual Context. A very different allegorical interpretation of the nymph cave can be 
found in Explication de l'antre des nymphes by the libertin érudit Francois de La Mothe Le 
Vayer who expounds the cave in erotic terms. 

66 See Momigliano, "After Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall”, pp. 278-79; and Aschoff, "Studien zu 
zwei anonymen Kompilationen der Spatantike.” 
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century is a compilation most notably from Augustine's De civitate dei and 
does not contain any fragments from Contra Christianos. 


1.6 The Anonymous Pagan in Macarius of Magnesia 

Macarius of Magnesia's Monogenes (Movoyevys), which dates from the second 
half of the 4th century,®’ contains a very extensive collection of anti-Christian 
fragments. Also known under the title Apokritikos, the text was first published 
in 1876 by Charles Blondel and Paul Foucard based on an incomplete codex 
(Macarii Magnetis quae supersunt ex inedito codice), which was lost in the early 
20th century? In 1941 Giovanni Mercati published the table of contents for 
books 1 to 111, which he had discovered in a manuscript in the Bibliotheca 
Vaticana.9? Judging by the headings, those books present and discuss objec- 
tions to biblical miracles, such as the resurrection of Lazarus. This material is 
missing in Blondel and Foucard's edition and is likely irretrievably lost. The 
5th book of the Monogenes, which dealt with the Christian concept of faith, 
is also lost. 

The Monogenes is a dialogue between a pagan philosopher and a Christian. 
Macarius did not formulate the pagan's comments himself, but transcribed 
them from another author's work, whose identity is disputed. It cannot be 
ruled out that it is the work of an unknown author.” Harnack assumed that 
Macarius was not working directly from Contra Christianos but from an epi- 
tome of Porphyry's work, but that the material transmitted through Macarius 
contained “essentially Porphyrian ideas." Today's editors vary in their treatment 


67 See Goulet's introduction to his edition of the Monogénés (vol. 1, pp. 57ff.); Rigolio, 
Christians in Conversation, pp. 10510. 

68 See Harnack, Porphyrius, p. 15. 

69 Mercati, “Per l'Apocritico di Macario Magnete." 

70 According to Goulet, Macarius may have used a “traité grec aujourd'hui disparu" 
(“Introduction’, vol. 1, p. 139). Van der Horst ventures “the hypothesis that Macarius’ oppo- 
nent never existed but that Macarius created him in order to enable himself to write a 
book that refuted what he himself regarded as still the most important and most threat- 
ening arguments against Christianity brought forward by its opponents in the past two 
centuries from Celsus to Julian.’ (“Macarius of Magnesia and the Unnamed Anti-Christian 
Polemicist”, p. 186). 

71  Harnack, Porphyrius, pp. 27 and 8-9. A similarview can befoundin Goulet's "Introduction" 
to his Macarius edition (vol. 1, p.139). Becker, in Porphyrios, ‘Contra Christianos’, cautiously 
agrees with Goulet and believes that in some cases it is highly probable that Porphyrian 
arguments are reproduced by Macarius, if not verbatim then at least in substance (p. 105), 
and quotes several fragments from Macarius of Magnesia's Monogenes [M.] which he 
thinks contain *mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit porphyrianisches Gut" (p. 118): M. 3.22 
(frg. 26 Ha), 4.24 (frg. 94 Ha), 2.23 (frg.15 Ha), 3.6 (frg. 55 Ha), 4.9 (frg. 52 Ha), 4.8 (frg. 54 Ha), 
4.24 (frg. 94 Ha), 3.17 (frg. 95 Ha), 3.3 (frg. 68 Ha), 4.5 (frg. 60 Ha), 3.1 (frg. 63 Ha), and — with 
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of the Macarius fragments: Becker (2016) did not include them in his collec- 
tion, but Ramos Jurado (2006) and Muscolino (2009) did. 

Before its publication by Blondel and Foucard in the late 19th century, the 
fate of the Monogenes was not a happy one. It was neglected by scribes and 
never appeared in print in the early modern period. The rejoinders in the 
Monogenes to the pagan's objections are so weak that this may well be the rea- 
son that copyists and publishers ignored the text. Nonetheless, three codices 
were available in the 16th century.”* The last reader we know of to consult the 
manuscript was Franciscus Turrianus (de Torres), who dated the work to the 
middle of the 2nd century”? and considered it an interesting source of early 
Christian dogma and a useful source for the confessional controversies of 
the Reformation era.”* The objections of the pagan in the Monogenes failed 
to attract his attention and are not included in his excerpts.» Between 1552 
and 1637, the codex used by Turrianus went missing.’ It has occasionally been 
suggested that some of the Porphyrian ideas from Macarius reached early 
modern authors via other, still unknown paths. One of the most spectacular 
claims of early modern biblical criticism, launched to prominence most nota- 
bly by Spinoza - that it was not Moses but Ezra who wrote the Pentateuch - is 
probably attributable to a fragment from the Monogenes (frg. 68 Ha [M. 3.3]) 
(see infra p. 59). However, neither this claim nor other interpretations of 
Monogenes in early modern literature have been conclusively substantiated. 


certain reservations — M. 3.30 (frg. 27 Ha), 3,31 (frg. 28 Ha), 4.7 (frg. goa Ha), 3.36 (frg. 33 
Ha), 3.15 (frg. 69 Ha), 3.3 (frg. 68 Ha), 4.19 (frg. 88 Ha). See also Zambon, “Porphyre de Tyr’, 
p. 1439: “Si, en effet, la critique est aujourd'hui substantiellement d'accord pour penser 
que les critiques paiennes rapportées par Macarios avaient une origine porphyrienne, 
on ne peut toutefois présumer automatiquement que toutes les critiques du paien de 
Macarios seraient porphyriennes et leur formulation littérarire ne l'est certainement pas." 

72 See Schalkhausser, Zu den Schriften des Makarios von Magnesia, pp. 14ff. 

73 The Monogenes was long taken to be of earlier provenance. Tillemont, who corrected 
Turrianus's dating, believed that Macarius wrote his work *au tems de Constantin, ou à la 
fin du troisiéme siécle.” (Histoire des empereurs, vol. 4.1, p. 487). 

74 See Turrianus, Dogmaticus; and Idem, Adversus Magdeburgenses Centuriatores. The 
Monogenes quotations and paraphrases in other Turrianus texts documented by 
Schalkhausser are philosophically uninteresting (Zu den Schriften des Makarios von 
Magnesia, pp. 29-81). 

75 An example of the many disappointments to be found in Turrianus's books is a Macarius 
quote concerning the faith of Abraham in Latin translation (Adversus Magdeburgenses, 
4.7, fol. 31817). Not one word is spent on the opinions of the pagan, who most certainly 
would not have remained silent on the biblical story. 

76 Crusius, Dissertatio epistolica, pp. 9-10: "Ipse codex ms. [...] in bibliotheca Veneta D. Marci 
tempore Fr. Turriani extitit, ethodienum adhuc tamquam palladium intimis penetralibus 
inclusum ibidem asservari creditur. Sed [...] difficilis admodum spes est ex istis vinculis 
eluctandi.” 
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At any rate, at least, Turrianus's references prevented the Monogenes from 
being forgotten in the 17th and 18th centuries." His comments caused more 
than a few scholars to wonder if the lost text of Macarius contained mate- 
rial from Porphyry's Contra Christianos.’® The Gottingen theologian Magnus 
Crusius?? argued for that view, but his efforts left no impression on the reli- 
gious philosophical debates of the time. 


1.7 The Bithynian Antistes Philosophiae’ 

In Divinae Institutiones, Lactantius reported attending a public lecture by two 
anti-Christian propagandists in Bithynia around 303/304. One was Sossianus 
Hierocles (see infra p. 28). The identity of the other who according to 
Lactantius called himself "senior priest of philosophy [antistes philosophiae]" 
and “vomited up [evomuit] three books against the Christian religion" 59 
remains unknown. Cesare Baronio's suggestion that it was Porphyry?! was met 
with skepticism due to the fact that Contra Christianos comprises 15 books.9? 
Moreover, Lactantius's sketch of the unknown Bithynian author®? doesn't 
tally well with what is known of Porphyry. Finally, and most significantly, 
Lactantius's information on the content of the three books is extremely scant 
and the short passage he cites contains nothing more than an appeal to defend 
the traditional worship of the gods ("defendendis deorum religionibus") along 
with the usual invectives against Christianity (“impious and superstitious old 
wives' tales [inpia et anilis superstitio]"; Divinae institutiones 5.2.7). In early 


77 See Tillemont, Histoire des empereurs, vol. 4.1, pp. 487-93 (“xc111. De Macarius Magnés 
[sic] auteur ecclesiastique"); and Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum, pp. 64—72. 

78 See Trinius, Freydenker-Lexicon, p. 600. 

79 See his 1737 Disputatio inauguralis historico-theologica exhibens notitiam et SeoAoyovpeva 
Macarii Magnetis, ex fragmentis hactenus deperditi operis apologetici, pro Christiana 
religione adversus gentiles conscripti, depromta, in 1745 followed by his Dissertatio 11. De 
Seodoyouuevois Macarii Magnetis, ex fragmentis operis deperditi Anoxpttix@v pro Christiana 
religione adversus gentiles conscripti, erutis et ad meliorem intelligentiam argumentorum 
adversae partis perpetuo parallelismo scriptorum Porphyrii illustratis. 

80 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.2.3-7. See Freund, "Contra religionem nomenque 
Christianorum", pp. 246-50. 

81 See Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, a. 302.51—52, vol. 2, col. 771-72. 

82 See Bayle, “Hiéroclès”, rem. C, in Dictionnaire, vol. 2, p. 759; and Lardner, A Large Collection, 
vol. 8, pp. 251-54. — Recently, however, Pier Franco Beatrice has reconsidered the possi- 
bility that Porphyry wrote these works (“Antistes philosophiae" p. 46). For the opposed 
view, see Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry, p. 20; Goulet, “Porphyre de Tyr’, 
pp. 1296-97; Becker, Porphyrios, pp. 24-25. 

83 Lactantius portrays him as an avaricious lecher who played the ascetic in public while 
indulging in unrestrained behavior at home: “non minus avaritiae quam libidinibus arde- 
ret, parsimoniae paupertatisque laudator in palatio peius cenaret quam domi.” (Divinae 
institutiones 5.2.3). 
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modern literature, mentions of the Bithynian writer are mostly confined to 
the footnotes.9^ 


1.8 Julian 
Emperor Flavius Claudius Julianus®° - remembered by later Christians as Julian 
the Apostate — occupies a special position in the triad of ancient anti-Christian 
thinkers. This is owing not only to his work Contra Galilaeos (Kata l'ouAatov), 
but also to his own life,86 his apostasy, his religious policies, and his unheard-of 
plans to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem.®? A considerable portion of the doc- 
uments reflecting Julian's reception history?? refer to his religious policies. 
Many authors dwelt exclusively on his plan to undo the victory of Christianity 
initiated by Constantine and ignored his ideas in Contra Galilaeos. Others, 
however, realised that the philosopher emperor, taunted as a “loquacious mole 
[talpa loquax]”8° by Christian authors, had raised serious objections to 
Christianity. A pupil of Aedesius and a grand disciple of Iamblichus, Julian 
was philosophically educated and, brought up as a Christian, familiar with the 
Christian theology of his time. His "passionate desire to acquire books" had 
acquainted him with “many” works of the “impious Galileans [tv 8vccepóv 
Tœaiwv]", which he borrowed and copied at the library of the Arian bishop 
George of Cappadocia (Ad Ecdicium [23 W; 107 B/C] 378A and C), among 
other archives. 

Our knowledge of Contra Galilaeos, written between June 362 and March 
of the following year, derives mostly from excerpts contained in Cyril of 


84 See Budde, Dissertatio historico-theologica de veritate Christianae religionis, pp. 502—508; 
Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus magnis, p. 47; and Lefß, Ueber die Religion, vol. 2, 
PP. 334-38. 

85 See Rebenich and Wiemer (eds.), A Companion to Julian the Apostate. 

86 The most widely read biography is La Bletterie's Vie de l'empereur Julien, first published in 
1735 and reprinted in 1746. The biography also appeared in English and German transla- 
tions: The Life of Julian The Apostate, by Vinchon Des Voeux (1746); and Pfeil, Des Leben 
des Kaysers Julians (1752). On La Bletterie, see Neveu, “Un académicien du xvir1° siècle, 
traducteur et biographe de l'empereur Julien, l'abbé de La Bletterie”; Nulle, ‘Julian and the 
Men of Letters"; and Boch, Apostat ou philosophe?, pp. 472ff. 

87 See Warburton, Julian, or, a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption, which 
Defeated that Emperor's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem; and Skelton, Deism 
Revealed, vol. 2, p. 9. 

88 See Richer (ed.), L'empereur Julien. De la légende au mythe (De Voltaire à nos jours); Larmat, 
‘Julien dans les textes du xv1* siècle”; Nesselrath, "Zur Wiederentdeckung von Julian 
Apostata in der Renaissance"; Fôrster, Kaiser Julian in der Dichtung alter und neuer Zeit; 
Philip, Julianus Apostata in der deutschen Literatur; Philippon, "La fortune littéraire de 
Julien en Allemagne au xvi11* siècle”; Rebenich, ‘Julian's Afterlife.” 

89 Mellini, In veteres quosdam scriptores, p. 115. 
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Alexandria's (378-444 CE) work Contra Iulianum.9?? Cyril's refutation prob- 
ably comprised 30 books. Books 1-x, devoted to the first of the three books 
of Julian's work, have survived mostly intact. Only fragments exist of the 
second ten books, and nothing remains from the third set, whose existence 
itself has not been ascertained with any certainty. Because Cyril was unwill- 
ing to respond to any of Julian's objections that include “slander [cvxogavtia]” 
against Jesus (Contra Iulianum 2), it can be assumed that his quotations from 
Contra Galilaeos only partially reveal Julian's critique of Christianity. Gregory 
of Nazianzus's Invectives against Julian (ca. 365)?! the hymns of Ephrem 
the Syrian against Julian,?? and the remnants of Theodore of Mopsuestia's 
anti-Julian work?? contain little material of philosophical interest. 

Cyril's Contra Iulianum first appeared in print in the Latin edition of his 
works by Johann Oecolampadius (1528)?^ and later in Peter Canisius's trans- 
lation (1546).% The first collected edition of Julian’s works was prepared by 
Pierre Martini and Charles de Chantecler and was published in 1566, with a 
reprint appearing in 1583. It comprises Misopogon, Caesares, as well as letters 
and speeches of the emperor, including the Hymn to King Helios, but con- 
tains no fragments from Contra Galilaeos. The same is true of Denis Pétau's 
edition of Julian's Opera omnia (1630), which is partly based on Martini and 
Chantecler’s.?6 Jean Aubert? and Ezechiel Spanheim,?® in their collected 


9o See the recent critical edition by Christoph Riedweg (Gcs, n.s., vol. 20 and 21); Malley, 
Hellenism and Christianity; Russell, Cyril of Alexandria, esp. pp. 190ff; Huber-Rebenich 
and Rebenich (eds.), Interreligióse Konflikte; Riedweg, "Cyril of Alexandria." 

91 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4 and 5. See Elm, "Orthodoxy and True Philosophical Life: Julian 
and Gregory of Nazianzus"; and Elm, Sons of Hellenism, esp. pp. 336ff. and 433ff. 

92 See Griffith, “Ephraem the Syrian’s Hymns against Julian." 

93 Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Replica a Giuliano Imperatore. 

94 See bibliography 11.b. This translation was reprinted several times; see Kinzig, “Oekolam- 
pads Übersetzung der Schrift ‘Contra Iulianum’ des Kyrill von Alexandrien.” 

95 See bibliography 11.b and Malley, "The ‘Contra Julianum of St. Cyril of Alexandria and 
St. Peter Canisius." 

96 Julian, T& owléueva: Opera, quae quidem reperiri potuerunt, omnia. This edition contains 
Julian’s eight Orations (vol. 1, pp. 1-558), the Caesares, the Misopogon, and some of his let- 
ters (vol. 2, pp. 3-242), as well as extensive commentaries by Pétau (vol. 2, pp. 243-340). 
The Misopogon and some other texts of Julian's found readers who did not pay attention 
to his criticism of Christianity; see, e.g., Poole, “Milton and the Beard-Hater: Encounters 
with Julian the Apostate.” 

97 See Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Iulianum, in Julian, Opera in VI. tomos tributa, vol. 6.2, 
pp. 1-362. 

98 See Cyrilli pro Christiana religione adversus Iulianum libri decem, in Julian, Tà ewóueva, 
ed. Spanheim, pp. 1-362 [separate pagination]. Spanheim did not publish the advertised 
second volume, which was planned to contain a commentary on Cyril's Contra Iulianum. 
For more, see Prato, "Ezechiele Spanheim e la fallita edizione di Giuliano Imperatore." 
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works of Julian, printed Cyril's refutation. Probably because of its poor intel- 
lectual level (see also infra p. 84, n. 81) — Geffcken speaks of its "incredible 
superficiality"?? — Cyril's book, unlike Origen's Contra Celsum, was never trans- 
lated into the vernacular. 

The Julian fragments appeared separately in Defense du paganisme,!°° 
a popular albeit philologically inadequate French-Greek edition by Marquis 
d'Argens (1764), re-edited by Voltaire.!?! The most important fragments trans- 
mitted in Cyril's work were compiled in a German translation (1765) by Wilhelm 
Crichton, a Königsberg theologian of English descent.!°2 Numerous fragments 
were translated into English by Nathaniel Lardner in his Large Collection (vol. 8, 
pp. 394-4n), while John Duncombess late edition of Julian's Select Works (1784, 
grd ed., 1798) contains only the Misopogon, the Caesares, and the Emperor's 
letters. Along with the fragments from Adversus Galilaeos, other writings by 
Julian!?? documenting his position on Christianity became available in print 
in the 16th century, most notably his speeches and the imperial biographies 
(see Bibliography 11.b). 


1.9 Salustius [Salutius] 

An important source for Julian's philosophy of religion is Salustius's On the 
Gods and the World (Ilepì Sev xai xéouov), which was probably written in 
connection with Julian’s efforts to reform paganism!?^ and intended as the 
“catéchisme officiel de la religion nouvelle.”!°5 The editio princeps, published 
by Leone Allacci and Gabriel Naudé, was issued in Rome in 1638.106 The work, 


99  Geffcken, “Kaiser Julianus und die Streitschriften seiner Gegner”, p. 188: “unglaubliche 
Oberflachlichkeit.” Geffcken attributes to Cyril a “total ignorance of the positions of his 
adversary’, religious fanaticism (“Hurra-Religiositat”), and “blatant dogmatism [plumper 
Dogmatismus]." 

100 See Moureaux, "D'Argens éditeur de Julien"; Boch, Apostat ou philosophe?, pp. 598ff. On 
Voltaire's reworking of d'Argens's edition (Discours de l'empereur Julien contre les chré- 
tiens) see Trousson, “Voltaire et le Marquis d'Argens"; Marcone, “Il ‘Contro i Galilei’ di 
Giuliano edito da Voltaire." 

101 The reviewer in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (1766) draws attention to numerous 
instances where d'Argens mistranslates the Greek (pp. 188-98). See also the anonymous, 
critical review in the Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (1764), pp. 899-901. 

102 Crichton, Betrachtungen über des Kaysers Julian Abfall von der Christlichen Religion, 
Pp. 23-252. 

103 See Bidez, La tradition manuscrite et les éditions des discours de l'empereur Julien. 

104 See Rochefort, “Le IIepl Jewv xod xéouov de Saloustios et l'influence de l'empereur Julien." 

105 Rochefort, "Introduction" in Salustius, Des dieux et du monde, p. xxiv. 

106 Inthe Adnotationes of this volume, Gabriel Naudé repeatedly draws attention to the con- 
nections with Julian's philosophy of religion. See also the 1639 Leiden edition and the 
reprint in Thomas Gale's Opuscula mythologica physica et ethica (1688), pp. 237-80. 
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which provides an outline of a pagan theology and a theory of providence and 
the immortality of the soul, was often praised as an “aureus libellus"?? and was 
issued in numerous new editions and translations. Special mention should be 
made of the annotated bilingual edition by Jean Henri Samuel Formey (Traité 
des dieux et du monde, traduit du grec, avec des reflections philosophiques et cri- 
tiques), which was published in 1748 and 1756. 


ijo  Hierocles and Philostratus 

The anti-Christian text Philalethes (bains) was written in the early 4th cen- 
tury by Sossianus Hierocles, a government official who was a contemporary of 
Diocletian and an active participant in the persecution of Christians.!P® The 
work has been completely lost save for a few fragments preserved in Lactantius's 
Divinae institutiones (5.2ff.) and in Eusebius’ Contra Hieroclem°? According 
to the testimonies of the two church fathers, Hierocles sought to downplay 
the miracle-working power of Jesus by comparing him to the philosopher and 
thaumaturge Apollonius of Tyana, whose life is described in Philostratus's 
Vita Apollonii. Lactantius's Divinae institutiones was a bestseller, and Eusebius' 
book!!? received multiple reprints. Hierocles was already well-known in the 


107 The words are from Athanasius Kircher, as cited by Fabricius in Bibliotheca Graeca, 
vol. 13, pp. 643-44. Fabricius himself also found in the booklet "inter tenebras Ethnicismi 
tot lumina virtutis & veritatis" (ibid). A similar assessment is made by Formey in the pref- 
ace of his edition of Salustius's De diis et mundo, pp. i-x. 

108 See Speyer, “Hierokles 1 (Sossianus Hierocles)”; Barnes, "Sossianus Hierocles." 

109 See Junod, “Polémique chrétienne contre Apollonius de Tyane”, p. 479. Eusebius's author- 
ship of the text has been disputed, however. See Hagg, “Hierocles the Lover of Truth and 
Eusebius the Sophist" By contrast, Frede, in “Eusebius Apologetic Writings", attributes 
Contra Hieroclem to Eusebius (pp. 231-35). See also Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against 
Paganism; Carlini, "Eusebio contro Ierocle e Filostrato.” 

110 The text first appeared in 1502 in the appendix of Aldus Manutius’s edition of Philostratus's 
Vita Apollonii, fol. 66-73": Eusebii Caesariensis Episcopi liber contra Hieroclem: qui ex 
Philostrati historia comparavit Apollonium Tyaneum salvatori nostro Iesu Christo. Gottfried 
Olearius included it in his Philostratus edition (infra, n. 19) under the title Eusebii 
Pamphili animadversiones in Philostrati de Apollonio Tyanensi commentarios (pp. 428—69). 
See also the translation by Louis Cousin, Discours d'Eusébe évéque de Césarée: Touchant les 
miracles attribuez par les Payens à Apollonius de Tyane (1684). The text's weaknesses were 
discovered early; see Bayle, “Hiéroclès”, rem. A, in Dictionnaire, vol. 2, p. 758. Brucker, in 
Historia critica philosophiae, writes that “in iis [Eusebii animadversionibus] [...] iudicium 
et accurationem, quae non ubique apud scriptores ecclesiasticos reperiuntur, merito 
desideres" (vol. 2, p. 100). Barnes calls it “dreary and pedestrian" (“Sossianus Hierocles”, 
p- 239). 
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16th century, although he was sometimes conflated with the Neoplatonist 
Hierocles of Alexandria. 

In the late German Enlightenment, the name of Hierocles attained a 
prominence equal to that of the "Wolfenbüttel fragmentist; Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus. Christian Ludwig Paalzow,!? one of the most important dissemina- 
tors of d'Holbach in Germany, began publishing a series of writings in the 1780s 
in which he attacked the Christian religion “with the fury of a sans-culotte."113 
He took his initial shot with the anonymously published Hierokles oder 
Prüfung und Vertheidigung der christlichen Religion (1785). On the title pages 
of later publications, Paalzow omitted his own name, writing instead "from 
the author of the Hierokles’, among them his Gewifiheit der Beweise des 
Apollinismus of 1787 (see infra p. 135f.) and Porphyrius oder Letzte Prüfung 
und Vertheidigung der christlichen Religion (1793).% His Celsus, oder neueste 
Prüfung und Vertheidigung der christlichen Religion (1791), mentioned in older 
bibliographies,!5 has since vanished without a trace. 

Though Hierocles's Philalethes was lost almost in its entirety, the text on 
which he based his comparison between the miracles of Jesus and those of 
Apollonius of Tyana!® survived: the Vita Apollonii of Philostratus.!!7 Following 
the editio princeps (1502) from the Aldine press;!? the text was reprinted and 
translated several times.!? The question whether the intention of Philostratus's 
biography of Apollonius was the same as the one that later drove Hierocles 


111 See Mellini, In veteres quosdam scriptores, pp. 98-99. Like Bodin (Colloquium heptaplo- 
meres, p. 252 [Kuntz p. 331]) he knows him from Eusebius's Contra Hieroclem. Cudworth 
offers a compilation of the Hierocles fragments from Eusebius and Lactantius in The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe, pp. 266ff. [Systema intellectuale, pp. 312ff.]. See 
also Kortholt, Paganus obtrectator, p. 464; Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 254-92; 
Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, pp. 305-10; and Addison, De la religion chré- 
tienne, vol. 1, pp. 77-80. 

112 See Mulsow, “Christian Ludwig Paalzow”, pp. 510-11. 

113 Ripley, Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, vol. 7, p. 155. 

114 See the refutations by Johann Friedrich Kleuker (Neue Prüfung und Erklärung) and Johann 
Balthasar Lüderwald (Anti-Hierocles). 

115 See Brettschneider, Systematische Entwicklung, p. 269. 

116 See Bowie, "Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition and Reality" Thinkers at the beginning of the 
early modern period regarded Apollonius as a philosopher. See Hornius, Historiae philo- 
sophicae libri septem, p. 273; Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, pp. 98-158; and 
Mosheim, “De existimatione celeberrimi philosophi, Apollonii Tyanaei"; see also later 
Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 5, pp. 198-203. 

117 See Demoen and Praet (eds.), Theios Sophistes: Essays on Flavius Philostratus’ ‘Vita 
Apollonii". 

118 See Dall'Asta, Philosoph, Magier, Scharlatan und Antichrist. Zur Rezeption von Philostrats 
"Vita Apolloni in der Renaissance, pp. 74ff. 

119 See in particular Olearius's 1709 edition of Philostratorum quae supersunt omnia. 
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aroused some controversy.?? The work was used extensively by the freethink- 
ers of the 17th and 18th centuries, who understood it as an anti-gospel, espe- 
cially after the publication, in 1680, of Charles Blount's partial translation, The 
Two First Books of Philostratus, concerning the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus,?! 
which was also read in continental Europe.!?? Jean de Castillon translated the 
text and Blount's commentary into French in his Vie d'Apollonius de Tyane, par 
Philostrate avec les commentaires donnés en Anglois par Charles Blount. The 
translation, compiled at the behest of Frederick 11 of Prussia, who contributed 
an anonymous, ironic dedication to Pope Clement x1v,?? went through two 
print runs (1774 and 1779).124 


1.11 Plotinus 

Plotinus never commented directly on Christianity, which was gaining rapid 
ground during his lifetime. But Porphyry reports that Plotinus encountered 
a variety of religious adherents, including those who venerated “revelations 
bearing the names of Zoroaster, Zostrianus" as well “Christians” who “fooled 
many" but were "themselves fooled.” (Vita Plotini 16) According to Porphyry, 
he “frequently attacked their position at the conferences” and finally wrote the 


120 La Mothe le Vayer had no doubts about the “mauvaise intention qu'avoit Philostrate" 
(De la vertu des payens, in Oeuvres, vol. 1, p. 645). See also Huet, Demonstratio evangelica, 
p. 1061: “Id [...] spectasse in primis videtur Philostratus, ut invalescentem jam Christi 
fidem ac doctrinam deprimeret. [...] Itaque ad Christi exemplar hanc expressit effigiem 
[scil. Apollonii]”; and Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 100: “eo potissimum 
fine conscriptus [est] hic de vita Apollonii commentarius, ut Christianis posset opponi." 
Gabriel Naudé, too, was convinced that the Vita was composed “pour abaisser les mirac- 
les de nos Religieux & de nos Martyrs" (Apologie pour les grands hommes soupçonnez de 
magie, p. 208). In the preface to his edition of Philostratus, Olearius believes it possible 
that the commissioner of the work, Iulia Domna, the wife of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, was similarly motivated: "scopum sive Juliae, sive Philostrato [...] fuisse, ut 
Christo Apollonium opponerent" (Philostratorum quae supersunt omnia, p. xxxix). 

121 See Pfanner, Tra scetticismo e libertinismo, pp. 137-59; and Walber, Charles Blount, pp. 23ff. 
As Blount mentioned in his foreword, “The whole translation I have already finish’d.” (The 
Two First Books, n.p., fol. A3"). The translation of the rest of the eight books has been lost, 
however. 

122 For instance, the anonymous author of La fausseté des miracles, pp. 7ıff., refers to the 
“vie d'Apollonius en Anglois.” It also appears in Herder, Briefe, das Studium der Theologie 
betreffend, p. 359. Bayle did not read Blount's translation; his information was obtained 
from third-hand sources (“Apollonius de Tyane" rem. I, in Dictionnaire, vol. 1, pp. 268-69). 

123 The Dédicace was reprinted in the Oeuvres de Frédéric le Grand, vol. 15, pp. 202-24. 

124 Fragments of a late 17th-century manuscript translation (La Vie d'Apollonius natif de 
Thiane) were published by Miguel Benítez (L'œuvre libertine de Bonaventure de Fourcroy, 
pp. 461-84). 
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treatise Against the Gnostics. He did not take up the pen against the Christians 
himself, but “left to us of the circle the task of examining what he himself passed 
over" (ibid.) It is thus likely that Porphyry's Contra Christianos was inspired by 
Plotinus.!25 After all, Plotinus's own Adversus Gnosticos also contains a number 
of objections to the Gnostics that presumably apply to Christians as well.!26 


112 Alexander of Lycopolis 

The anti-Manichaean treatise Contra Manichaei opiniones disputatio?" written 
by the Neoplatonic philosopher Alexander of Lycopolis at the end of the 3rd 
century, is a singular document in the corpus of pagan writings on Christianity. 
Alexander portrays the Christian way of life, which he experienced first-hand, 
in a surprisingly sympathetic light. Some aspects of Christianity reminded 
Alexander of the ideals propagated by ascetic philosophers. He criticized 
Christians for “merely devoting themselves to ethical exhortation” without 
"laying down the principles according to which [...] virtue should be acquired.’ 
(Contra Manichaei opiniones 1). But he also conceded that Christianity allowed 
simple people to make moral progress. Alexander's charitable interpretation 
led some to believe that he himself was a Christian.?? The first edition was 
published in 1672 by François Combefis.!29 


1.13 Iamblichus 
Julian's philosophical lodestar, Iamblichus of Chalkis,!3° did not strike an 
anti-Christian note in his writings, which include his main philosophical 


125 Harnack, Porphyrius, p. 1; Schmidt, Plotins Stellung zum Gnostizismus und kirchlichen 
Christentum, pp. 86-87; and Alt, Philosophie gegen Gnosis. Plotins Polemik in seiner 
Schrift 11 9. 

126 According to Armstrong, Adversus Gnosticos is “directed at a wider target than any form of 
Gnosticism’ ("Plotinus and Christianity", p. 84). Evangeliou, in his “Plotinus’ Anti-Gnostic 
Polemic and Porphyry’, writes, "Plotinuss opposition to Gnosticism and Porphyry's 
anti-Christian polemic share a common philosophical ground. [...] Gnosticism and 
Christianity were perceived by Plotinus and Porphyry in the same light, that is, as alien 
and un-Hellenic voices.’ (p. 116). 

127 See Van der Horst, “A ‘Simple Philosophy’: Alexander of Lycopolis on Christianity"; Villey, 
“Alexandros de Lycopolis.” 

128 Lardner rejects this assumption (A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 349-54). See also Beausobre, 
Histoire de Manichée et du Manichéisme, vol. 1, pp. 236-37. 

129 Bibliothecae Graecorum patrum auctarium novissimum, ed. Combefis, vol. 2, pp. 3-21. The 
text later appeared in Bibliotheca veterum patrum antiquorumque scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
corum Graeco-Latina, ed. Gallandi, vol. 4, pp. 73ff. 

130 See Dillon, "Iamblichus of Chalkis”; Blumenthal and Clark (eds.), The Divine Iamblichus. 
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work on religion, De mysteriis 81 But such a tenor can be found in his De vita 
Pythagorica.!32 More of a hagiography than a biography in the usual sense, the 
work parallels the New Testament in parts of its narrative. It may be that his 
Pythagoras biography, like that of Porphyry, was "directly inspired by antichris- 
tian propaganda"? This aspect did not get past early modern apologists,!3* 
particularly since the Vita Pythagorica lay on the writing desks of the epoch's 
freethinkers,?5 however unsavory the latter found him to be. Lord Bolingbroke 
called him a “a very mysterious writer indeed."136 


1.14 Eunapius 

Eunapius of Sardes was another “ennemi capital des Chrétiens”/37 who was 
sometimes mentioned in the same breath as Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian.!38 
His De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum, a biography of philosophers first 
published in 1568 by Adriaen de Jonghe (Hadrianus Junius), takes some shots 
at the Christian cult, especially the *monks [...] who were men in appearance 
but led the lives of swine.” (De vitis 472). He also provides remarkable descrip- 
tions of the violence perpetrated by Christian mobs against traditional reli- 
gion, such as the destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria in 391 (De vitis 
472), but did not discuss Christian doctrines. 18th-century readers regarded 


131 A Latin translation appeared in 1497 under the title De mysteriis in a collected volume 
with other Neoplatonist writings edited by Marsilio Ficino and published in Venice by 
Aldus. 

132 The Greek text was published by Johannes Arcerius in 1598: Hepi toô IIudayopelou piov xai 
the Hu9ayopixjc aipeoews, in De Vita Pythagorae & Protrepticae orationes II, pp. 25-224. 

133 Meredith, “Porphyry and Julian’, p. 1123. See also Edwards, “Two Images of Pythagoras: 
Iamblichus and Porphyry.” 

134 See Mosheim, De turbata per Platonicos ecclesia, p. 151; Mosheim, De rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum magnum commentarii, p. 562; and Houtteville, La religion chré- 
tienne prouvée par les faits, pp. cxxiii-cxxiv. In the commentary of his edition of De vita 
Pythagorica liber (lepi Biov IIvdayopeiou Aöyos), Ludolph Küster observes: "Qui considera- 
bit, Jamblichum non solum fuisse gentilem, sed etiam Ethnicae religionis antistitem suo 
tempore primarium, non mirabitur, eum de Pythagora tam magnifice sensisse & scrip- 
sisse. Nimirum, Pythagoram Christo opponere voluit, quod viderit religionem nostram 
nulla alia ratione magis subrui posse, quam si hominibus persuaderet, extitisse etiam 
aliquos inter gentiles, qui Christum [...] tam sanctitate vitae & doctrinae, quam miraculis 
non solum aequassent, sed etiam vicissent." (p. 7). 

135 See Anon. Analyse de la religion chrétienne, pp. 18-19; Anon., La fausseté des miracles, 
p. 70; and Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 219. 

136 Bolingbroke, Essays, in The Works, vol. 4, p. 199. 

137 Naudé, Apologie pour les grands hommes soupçonnez de magie, p. 208; Houtteville, La reli- 
gion chrétienne, p. cxxiii; and Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 6, pp. 232-34. Fabricius 
writes that "Eunapius vbique Christianismi hostem professus [est]." (p. 233). 

138 Anon. Analyse de la religion chrétienne, p. 18. 
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him primarily as a biographer of Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Julian. But they 
also saw him as a superstitious Neoplatonist, a believer in miracles devoted to 
theurgy and magic (see infra p. 35ff.). 


1.15 Proclus 

Like Plotinus, Proclus was a Neoplatonist who remained silent on Christianity. 
However, the author of the Suda describes him as “the second after Porphyry 
who raised his arrogant and dirty voice against the Christians", and ascribes 
to him a treatise titled Eighteen Arguments against the Christians.’ But the 
likelihood of Proclus publishing an explicit refutation of Christianity after 
Theodosius 11 and Valentinian 111 banned anti-Christian writings in 448 is 
practically non-existent.^? The observation in the Suda is based on a discus- 
sion in John Philoponus's De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum of Proclus's 18 
arguments for the eternity of the world. But some early modern readers of the 
Suda, including Bodin, assumed that Proclus was the author of a text entitled 
Eighteen Arguments Against the Christians.|^! "Proclus", Lardner states, “ought 
to be reckoned among the writers against the Christian religion”? though 
he admits that "those eighteen arguments of Proclus were not against the 
Christian religion in general, but only, or chiefly, against that one opinion 
of the Christians, that the world had a beginning."^? In general, however, 
17th- and 18th-century references to Proclus's supposed book against the 
Christians are rare. 


116 The viri novi in Arnobius, the Pagan Objections in Ambrosiaster 

and the Consultationes Zacchaei 
The origins of the anti-Christian objections presented by Arnobius of Sicca 
in the apologetic tract Adversus nationes are disputed.!** The identity of the 
authors, whom Arnobius calls the "viri novi’, is unclear, but it is probable that 


139 Suda, s.v. ITpéxAos, ed. Adler, vol. 4, p. 210:"Entyetphuata xatà Xpiotiaväv ty). 

140 See Saffrey, “Allusions antichrétiennes chez Proclus." 

141 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 281 [Kuntz p. 370 |: "Proclus [...] wrote twenty-two [sic; 
recte: eighteen] books against the Christians [libros duodeviginti adversus Christianos ]." 

142 Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 9, p. 67. See also Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, pp. 322-23; 
Gale, The Court of the Gentiles, Part 11, p. 267: "Proclus was a bitter Enemie to the Christians, 
and the first, after Porphyrie, that turned his Pen dipt in Gal [sic] against the Christians." 
On Proclus's "invectives against Christianity" see also Milton, Areopagitica, p. 152. 

143 Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 9, p. 68. 

144 See Simmons, Arnobius of Sicca, pp. 22ff, 229ff., and 264ff. 
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they were influenced by Neoplatonism.'^5 The first edition of Disputationum 
adversus gentes libri octo, nunc primum in lucem editi, prepared by Faustus 
Sabaeus (1543), contains Minucius Felix's Octavius as Book VIII. 

Quaestiones veteris et novi testamenti is by a Christian author who appears 
to have lived during the papacy of Damasus (366-384) and who was later 
known by the moniker “Ambrosiaster.” In it, the author enumerates objec- 
tions to Christianity that seem to derive from Greek texts!46 and perhaps from 
Porphyry.'^? Similar arguments can be found in Consultationes Zacchaei chris- 
tiani et Apollonü philosophi from 408-410, which first became available in print 
in 1671.48 


2 Difficulties with Late Antiquity 


As the previous section has shown, the legacies of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian 
were known long before the beginning of the Enlightenment in approximately 
the same material composition as that existing today. But unlike the Epicurean 
Lucian (who in some of his satirical works is reminiscent of the enlightened 
intellectual typified by “Voltaire and his kind”49) the three Platonists encoun- 
tered strong reservations, especially from the late 17th century onwards. The 
"eccentric mindset"? attested to Platonism as a whole was disapproved of so 
emphatically that it was unlikely an enlightened philosopher would bring to 
fruition the argumental potential of the Christianity criticism from late anti- 
quity. A mere glance at Julian's eight Orations would have sufficed to deter some 
of them from taking a closer look at Against the Galileans. In the apologetic 
bestseller Alciphron, George Berkeley openly mocked the antique soulmates 
of his freethinking contemporaries. The three infidels who found the Christian 


145 See Fortin, "The ‘viri novi’ of Arnobius”; Courcelle, “Anti-Christian Arguments and 
Christian Platonism: from Arnobius to St Augustine"; and Idem, "Les sages de Porphyre et 
les viri novi d'Arnobe" p. 766. 

146 Courcelle, “Critiques exégétiques et arguments antichrétiens rapportés par Ambrosiaster”, 
p. 169: “on a ici l'impression, non de phrases orales, mais d'un libellé écrit, c'est-à-dire 
d'excerpta tirés d'un ou plusieurs ouvrages de caractère exégétique.” He refers to “certains 
cas où l'argument repose presque certainement sur un texte grec" (ibid.). 

147 Courcelle, ibid.: "l'origine directe ou indirecte est plutôt le Kara Xptotiavav de Porphyre.” 

148 The editio princeps was supplied in 1671 by Louis d'Achéry in Veterum aliquot scriptorum 
qui in Galliae bibliothecis maxime Benedictinorum latuerunt spicilegium, vol. 10, pp. 1-125. 
Three more editions were published in the 18th century. 

149 Spazier Das Theater der Religionen, oder Apologie des Heidenthums, p. 120: "Voltaire und 
Konsorten.’ For the reception of Lucian see supra n. 24. 

150 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 277: “verschrobene Denkart." 
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faith so unbelievable were, according to Berkely, anything but *incredulous."5! 
Their naive faith in miracles, mysteries, theurgist tricks, demonic works, and 
bizarre superstitions went beyond the ridiculous. And their belief in the tradi- 
tional gods continued to vex the 19th-century heirs of the Enlightenment. In 
the Calendrier positiviste, the positivist calendar designed by Auguste Comte, 
Julian was included among the “principaux rétrogradateurs" of world history 
who were to be publicly remembered at the annual “Fête des réprouvés.”152 

For all that, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian are remarkably present in the texts 
of early modern critics of religion. Of course, the appearance of a philoso- 
pher's name in a text need not be an indication of deep engagement; it could 
just as well be a case of superficial referencing and scholarly décor. Yet despite 
their aversion to Platonism, early modern readers did indeed recognize the 
force of late antique arguments against Christianity. But first a closer exami- 
nation should be made of the obstacles hindering the reception of the frag- 
mentary texts of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian in the early modern period and 
the Enlightenment. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, even well-meaning readers of Celsus, 
Porphyry, Julian or other late antique philosophers would have found them- 
selves repeatedly pushed to the limits of their open-mindedness and intellec- 
tual tolerance. The adverse effect of material available in secondary sources 
such as the Lives of Philosophers and Sophists by Eunapius of Sardes should not 
be underestimated. It contains many anecdotes that considerably diminished 
the posthumous reputations of Iamblichus,!53 Porphyry (De vitis 455ff.), Julian 


151 Berkeley, Alciphron, 6.25, p. 267: “Porphyry, I grant, was a thorough infidel, though he 
appears by no means to have been incredulous. It seems he had a great opinion of wizards 
and necromancers, and believed the mysteries, miracles and prophecies of theurgists and 
Egyptian priests. He was far from being an enemy to obscure jargon; and pretended to 
extraordinary ecstasies. In a word, this great man appears to have been as unintelligible 
as a School-man, as superstitious as a monk, and as fanatical as any Quietist or Quaker.” 
Berkeley was also dismissive of Porphyry’s vegetarianism, based as it was on the fear that 
“the impure soul of the brute that was put to violent death should enter, along with the 
flesh, into those who eat it. [...] No wonder if men whose minds were preoccupied by faith 
and tenets of such a peculiar kind should be averse from the reception of the Gospel.” 
Lessing refers to this passage in his Von der Art und Weise der Fortpflanzung der christ- 
lichen Religion (Werke, vol. 7, p. 300). 

152 Comte, Discours sur l'ensemble du positivisme, p. 99. The date of the “Féte des réprouvés" 
was May 5. David Friedrich Strauß, in his 1847 Der Romantiker auf dem Thron der Caesaren 
oder Julian der Abtrünnige, paints a similar portrait of Julian. 

153 Eunapius recounts a number of events that were "sure manifestations of his divine 
nature" such as necromancy, levitation, and clairvoyancy. These and other “even more 
astonishing and marvelous things [napado&stepa xal tepatwdéotepa]” had the result 
that Iamblichus's disciples “believed everything from the proofs that had been revealed 
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(De vitis 474ff.), and other philosophers and portrays the main representatives 
of the Neoplatonic tradition since Plotinus! as more likely to believe in super- 
stitious miracles than in philosophical ideas. Protestant readers regarded the 
work as “a worthy equivalent of the Acta Sanctorum"55 and used it to tar pagan 
Neoplatonists with the same brush as the superstitious Catholics of the era. 
One episode in Julian's biography could not but cast a shadow on his intel- 
lectual standing in the eyes of Enlightenment readers. Eunapius describes!56 
how the young Julian came to follow the philosopher and magician Maximus 
of Ephesus.l5? Julian's first teacher was Eusebius of Myndus, who was skeptical 
of “theatrical miracle-workers" and their “impostures of witchcraft and magic 
that cheat the senses." He urged Julian not to *marvel at any of these things" 
and instead "believe that the thing of the highest importance is that purifi- 
cation of the soul which is attained by reason [thv did tod Adyou xáSopct]" 
While under Eusebius's tutelage, however, Julian heard tales of Maximus and 
the spectacular feats of magic he performed at a Hecate temple. These tales 
so impressed him that he ignored the wisdom of his teacher and became a 


to them" (De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 457-59). This account helped make 
Iamblichus into an object of mockery in the early modern period. For instance, Colberg, 
in Das Platonisch-hermetische Christenthum, makes fun of Iamblichus's alleged abil- 
ity to levitate (p. 163). It was inevitable that such stories would be understood in the 
Enlightenment as evidence of Iamblichus's “Charlatanerie” (Tiedemann, Geist der specu- 
lativen Philosophie, vol. 3, p. 451). The same was true of the array of miracles reported in 
Iamblichus's De vita Pythagorica. Houtteville, in La religion chrétienne, called them “une 
suite des fables [...] ridicules” (p. cxxiv). The verdict from Houtteville, a Catholic, was no 
different from that of the anonymous freethinker who wrote La fausseté des miracles des 
deux testamens (p. 70). 

154 The early modern apologists took pleasure in citing compromising details from the bio- 
graphy of Proclus. See Marinus of Neapolis, Vita Procli (Procli in Platonis Theologiam Libri 
Sex. [...] Accessit Marini Neapolitani libellus de Vita Procli, n.p., fol. b2’—c5"). The Vita was 
edited separately and for the first time in its entirety by Reimarus's father-in-law, appear- 
ing as Procli Philosophi Platonici vita |...] quam altera parte [...] nunc demum integram 
primus edidit |...] Joh. Albertus Fabricius. The expanded text contains some particularly 
hair-raising stories (ch. 37, pp. 91-92). 

155 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 282. Huet calls Eunapius a “homo super- 
stitionibus ad delirium usque deditus" (Demonstratio evangelica, p. 1059). 

156 See Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 474-75. John Bradley supplies a 
detailed commentary in An Impartial View of the Truth of Christianity (pp. 190ff.). Johann 
Samuel Müller also references the material in his efforts to discredit Julian (De rationa- 
lismo Juliani imperatoris minime rationali, p. 21). 

157 See Delfim Santos, “Maxime d’Ephese”; Mutti, I! maestro dell'Imperatore. Massimo il 
teurgo e Giuliano il Grande. Maximus’s philosophical works, among them a commentary 
on Aristotle's Categories, have been lost. - On Julian's relation to Maximus of Ephesus, 
Eusebius of Myndus and Aedesius see Athanassiadi, Julian, pp. 31-37. 
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disciple of Maximus, though the latter "scorned all logical proof in these sub- 
jects" Dubious as this anecdote may be, it is certain to have tarnished Julian's 
reputation, especially because, in Or. 7 (235A), he openly professed his devo- 
tion to Maximus, a man whom, as Eunapius reports, *no one ventured to con- 
tradict [...] not even the most experienced and most eloquent, but they yielded 
to him in silence and acquiesced in what he said as though it came from the 
tripod of an oracle” (De vitis 473). In the early modern period, scholars redis- 
covered Maximus's De electionum auspiciis, a poem on astrology,!?® which pro- 
vided proof that he was “the most superstitious Man that ever breathed”? 
and, like no other, personified the decline of imperial-era Platonism. 

Another factor that damaged Julian's reputation was the accounts of his 
particular forms of devotion from the pagan historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
and other credible sources.!6? The excessive sacrifices of the “most bigoted 
Creature in the World”,16! a Cybele worshipper partial to taurobolium, bore 
traces of an addictive obsession.!6? These reports did not go unnoticed by the 
readers of Contra Galilaeos. In an ironic note, Pierre Bayle expressed his bewil- 
derment that Julian was so “obsessed by the superstitious ideas and practices 
of paganism’, bull sacrifices in particular, that there would have been a scarcity 
of oxen had he returned from the war against the Persians.!63 

The main stumbling block, however, was, as Lessing put it, the “inept phi- 
losophy” of the pagan critics of Christianity: “the insipid philosophy of Celsus 


158 The Tepi xatapyav, commonly attributed to Maximus, was published by Fabricius in his 
Bibliotheca Graeca (vol. 8, pp. 414-48); see also the recent edition by Nicola Zito (Des 
initiatives). 

159 Des Voeux, "Upon Julian's Real Sentiments on Religion" p. 119. 

160 See Fontaine, “Le Julien d'Ammien Marcellin” 

161 Bentley, Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking |...]. Part the Second, p. 24: Julian 
“pretended to more [...] Inspirations, Revelations, and Commerce with the Deity, than 
Christians could truly do.” Julian’s "spleen" in matters of religion (Millar, The History of the 
Propagation of Christianity, vol. 1, p. 417) and his "superstition" were proverbial. See also 
Parker, A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, and of the Christian 
Religion, p. 396. 

162 Lardner portrays Julian as a religious fanatic who was “addicted to sacrificing" (A Large 
Collection, vol. 8, p. 361). See Julian, Ep. ad Maximum [8 W; 26 B/C] 415C. 

163 Bayle, Pensées diverses, 121, in Oeuvres diverses, vol. 3, p. 79: “Ce prince était si infatué des 
superstitions du paganisme, qu'un historien de sa religion n'a pu s'empécher d'en faire 
une espéce de raillerie, en disant que, s'il füt retourné de son expédition contre les Perses, 
il eût dépeuplé la terre de boeufs à force de sacrifices.” Bayle is referring to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Res gestae 25.4.17. 
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and that of Porphyry which is even more insane.”!6* Indeed in the light of 
their idiosyncratic understanding of philosophy, their Platonic tradition, and 
a further array of metaphysical and natural philosophical positions, Celsus, 
Porphyry and Julian were unlikely to commend themselves as allies to the 
early modern religion critics. Platonism — including the Neoplatonism with 
which Jean Bodin still sympathized in the 16th century — found few support- 
ers among Enlightenment philosophers. Kant wasn't the only one to see in the 
founder of this tradition the “father of all enthusiasm [Schwärmerei] by way of 
philosophy.”!® Reservations about “Neoplatonic philosophy”!® can be found 
across all ideological camps. In d'Holbach's estimation, the Neoplatonists — 
Proclus, Iamblichus, and Porphyry — were “real fanatics, who had sunk into 
the rudest superstition."67 Likewise, many theologians of the epoch saw in the 
“weed” of the “Alexandrian philosophy"? a hotbed of heresy and a source of 
exaggerated speculation that distorted the authentic doctrine of Jesus.!69 


164 Lessing, Von der Art und Weise der Fortpflanzung der christlichen Religion, in Werke, 
vol. 7, p. 300: "die abgeschmackte Philosophie des Celsus, und die noch weit tollere des 
Porphyrius." 

165 Kant Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Ton in der Philosophie, in Gesammelte 
Schriften, vol. 8, p. 398 (On a Recently Prominent Tone of Superiority in Philosophy, p. 438). 
On the "philosophia fanatica" of the Neoplatonists, see Brucker, Historia critica philoso- 
phiae, vol. 2, p. 236; and Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, pp. 3ff. — For the 
reception of Middle- and Neoplatonism in the 18th century see Catana, Late Ancient 
Platonism in Eighteenth-Century German Thought, who does not take into account the 
anti-Christian writings of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian which were in fact a challenge for 
eighteenth century readers. 

166 Mosheim, annotation to Cudworth's Systema intellectuale, p. 115: "philosophia [...] 
quae recentior Platonica dicitur" Some authors also draw attention to the influence of 
the Pythagoreans - “the only superstitious sect among all the Philosophers” — on the 
Neoplatonists. Parker, in A Demonstration, writes that "the Pythagoreans [...] may prop- 
erly be styled the Monks and Friars of that [pagan] Religion.’ (p. 392). See also Lardner, A 
Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 281 and 286. 

167 D’Holbach, Systeme de la nature, 2.7, vol. 2, pp. 198-99: “Les disciples de Platon, Proclus, 
Jamblique, Plotin, Porphyre, &c. furent de vrais fanatiques, plongés dans la superstition la 
plus grossière.” The anonymous author of the Theophrastus redivivus has the same reser- 
vations about the "Platonici" in particular "Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblicus" (p. 698). 

168 Herder, Briefe, das Studium der Theologie betreffend, p. 359: "Unkraut [...] der Alexandrini- 
schen Philosophie." 

169 Inaddition to Souverain (Le platonisme devoilé) and Colberg (Das Platonisch-hermetische 
Christenthum), another theologian and scholar who played a prominent role in the recep- 
tion of the late antique critics of Christianity was Johann Lorenz Mosheim. See in par- 
ticular his De turbata per Platonicos ecclesia (1725). Like the others, he regarded Platonism 
as the breeding ground of various heresies, Gnosticism in particular (annotation to 
Cudworth's Systema intellectuale, p. 18). He strongly opposed the assumption of proxim- 
ity between Platonism and Christianity (p. 115). In particular, he considered Neoplatonism 
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One feature of Neoplatonism was bound to be offensive to the Enlightenment: 
a “style of philosophizing [...] that immediately followed on from religion." 
This “unnatural alliance of philosophy and superstition"! — exemplified by 
Julian’s master, Maximus of Ephesus - received its theoretical underpinnings 
in the work of Iamblichus. His observation that Pythagoras created “a synthesis 
of divine philosophy and religious worship”? was also a statement about his 
own approach to philosophy. Iamblichus set down his principles in his main 
work, De mysteriis, which Eric Dodds dubbed a “manifesto of irrationalism."!73 
In Iamblichus's understanding, philosophy was not primarily about devising 
theories or providing moral orientation but about saving the soul. This was 
a view held by many, including Porphyry,!”* but for Iamblichus philosophy's 
ultimate goal could only be achieved by means of magical rites and ceremo- 
nies. “For it is not pure thought [£vvota] that unites the theurgic priests to the 
gods" he writes. "Indeed what, then, would hinder those who are theoretical 
philosophers [Sewpyntimas piaooopodvres] from enjoying a theurgic union with 
the gods? But the situation is not so; it is the accomplishment of acts not to 
be divulged [teAectovpyia] and beyond all conception [órép rácov vónow], and 
the power of the unutterable symbols, understood solely by the gods, which 
establishes theurgic union.”!” 


(“Platonicorum recentiorum disciplina") discredited by Julian (p. 314). Mosheim's objec- 
tion to the "futile efforts to unite Plato with the Christian doctrine" is also a leitmotiv of 
his Origen commentary. In the Geschichte der Feinde der christlichen Religion, Mosheim 
writes that the "system of the new Platonists [System der neuen Platoniker] has had a 
tremendously damaging influence on the doctrine of the Christian religion.” (p. 79). On 
Mosheim, see Glawe, Die Hellenisierung des Christentums, pp. 150ff.; and Mulsow et al. 
(eds.), Johann Lorenz Mosheim. 

170 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 17: “Art zu philosophieren [...] die sich 
unmittelbar an die Religion anschlof.” 

171 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 23, vol. 1, p. 872. 

172 Jamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 151: odv$etov adtov norsat thv 9e(ov quAocoqíov xoi 
Yepanelav. 

173 Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, p. 287. In the subtitle of her book Jamblichus' De 
mysteriis, Emma Clarke takes a more charitable view, describing it as a “manifesto of 
the miraculous” (pp. 19ff.). See also Smith, "Iamblichus' Views on the Relationship of 
Philosophy to Religion in ‘De mysteriis" 

174 Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition, p.145: “One word which dominates his 
thought is cwtypia, the salvation of the soul" For Porphyry, however, the highest approach 
to the divine is attainable only through man's own efforts, whereas for Iamblichus humans 
depend on theurgic practices to compel divine assistance (p. 148). See Tanaseanu-Dóbler, 
Theurgy in Late Antiquity, pp. 74-83. 

175 lamblichus, De mysteriis 2.3. Tennemann is not exaggerating when he criticizes 
Iamblichus for subordinating philosophy to theurgy (Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, 
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It wasn't only the rationalist Enlightenment philosophers!”6 who viewed 
this as obscurantism and the failure to “apply reason.”!”” The fact that phi- 
losophers were promoting the spread of superstition through “magic” and 
"theurgy" prompted a historian like Gibbon to overcome his professional reti- 
cence: “It may appear a subject of surprise and scandal that the philosophers 
themselves should have contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of 
mankind"? Nor were theologians at ease with a “mystical philosophy" that 
instead of serving as an ancilla theologiae merged with religion.!? In the 19th 
century, Schopenhauer regarded Iamblichus as a muddlehead "full of gross 
superstition and awkward demonology, and stubborn", *a bad and unedify- 
ing writer, narrow-minded, eccentric, confused and cloudy"!$? Even Hegel, 
intent on defending the Neo-Platonists against the charge of Schwürmerei, 
noted his “mistiness and confusion"?! Though Iamblichus does not repre- 
sent Neoplatonism in all respects — as his dispute with Porphyry over theurgy 
shows!82 — he did embrace a religious philosophy!*? that took hold especially 
after Plotinus, when "the world of philosophy moved from the armchair to the 
altar.”!8* In the 17th and 18th centuries, thinkers sought to sully Julian’s reputa- 
tion!55 by citing his relationship with Iamblichus, a man whom he admired 
“no less than Plato and Aristotle."96 Even Gibbon, who endeavored to present 


p. 281). Clarke states that Iamblichus is “perhaps the most noteworthy herald of this turn- 
around in the pagan tradition” (Iamblichus' De mysteriis’, p. 2). 

176 See d’Holbach, Systeme de la nature, 2.7, vol. 2, p. 198. 

177 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 17: “Anstrengung der Vernunft." Clarke 
speaks of a “farewell to philosophy" (Iamblichus' ‘De mysteriis’, p. 119). 

178 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 23, vol. 1, p. 871. 

179 Parker A Demonstration, p. 396. About Iamblichus, Houtteville writes, "Son livre des 
Mystéres [sic] n'est qu'une contemplation fanatique, & une folle mysticité qui dégénère 
en abomination.” (La religion chrétienne, p. cxxiii). 

180 Schopenhauer Parerga und Paralipomena, in Werke, vol. 7, p. 69. 

181 Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie, in Werke, vol. 19, p. 440 ("Trübheit 
und Verworrenheit") and p. 466. 

182  Porphyry followed Plotinus's view that contemplation was superior to theurgy. See Clarke, 
Jamblichus’ De mysteriis", p. 19, and below p. 5of. 

183  Górgemanns, “Religiöse Philosophie und philosophische Religion" p. 63. 

184 Finamore, "Plotinus and Iamblichus" p. 85; see also King, “Ancient Philosophy Trans- 
formed: the Religious Turn in Philosophy”, pp. 421ff.; Riedweg (ed.), Philosophia. 

185 See Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie, p. 48. Likewise, 
Gibert, in Observations sur les écrits de M. de Voltaire, principalement sur la religion, con- 
tradicted Voltaire's idealized portrait of Julian (vol. 1, esp. pp. 10-17). 

186 Julian, Or. 7.217B. In Or. 4, Julian writes that "Iamblichus [...] through his writings, initi- 
ated [£uöncev] me into the doctrines of philosophy.” (146A). See also 157D: “I know well 
that no one can utter anything more perfect than he, nay not though he should labor long 
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a more nuanced verdict, blamed Iamblichus for Julian's work becoming that 
"singular mixture of wit and learning, of sophistry and fanaticism.”187 
Another aspect of pagan philosophers bound to alienate enlightened read- 
ers was their traditionalism.!8® “I have", Celsus emphasizes, “nothing new to 
say, only ancient doctrines.”!89 The important thing, he believed, was to pre- 
serve the “ancient doctrine which has existed from the beginning"? Likewise, 
Julian said of himself that he “avoids innovations [xatwotopia] in all things, so 
to speak, but more peculiarly in what concerns the gods. For I hold that we 
ought to observe the laws that we have inherited from our forefathers, since 
it is evident that the gods gave them to us."?! More than once he advised his 
readers to “believe the sacred tradition."?? Here he meant the traditions pres- 
ent in poetry, mythology, and the mystery religions. When speaking as a theo- 
logian, Julian, initiated in Eleusis, 3 often referred to the mysteries, which do 
not contain “hypotheses [óno9écetc]^ but “established teachings [8óypoca]" 
that one must believe 1% Worshipping the gods “according to the beliefs that 


at the task [...] he will naturally diverge thereby from the truest knowledge of the god." 
See also Or. 7.235B; and Ep. ad Priscum [2 W; 12 B/C]. 

187 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall 23, vol. 1, p. 875. See Bowersock, “Gibbon and 
Julian"; Larthomas, “Julien chez Gibbon’; and Womersley, The Transformation of ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’, pp. 156-168. 

188 By contrast, Jean Bodin was not averse to the idea of embracing ancient traditional wis- 
dom. An interlocuter in the Colloquium, Toralba, who along with the Jew, Salomon, is 
Bodin’s most likely mouthpiece, declares that it is not a question of the “sophisticated 
subtlety of arguments [argumentorum subtilitas]" but the arcane teachings of tradition 
“which have been handed down by wise men who have very wisely sought the secrets 
of God.” (Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 82 [Kuntz, p. 106]). See also Armstrong, “Pagan 
and Christian Traditionalism"; and Judge, "Christian Innovation and Its Contemporary 
Observers." 

189 Celsus 4.14: oddév xotvóv, dd nadar 868 oy Leva. 

190 Celsus 114c: &pyatog GvwSev Aöyoc. In Minucius Felix's Octavius, the pagan Caecilius says 
that one should not assert a new "opinion concerning the deities, but observe the tradi- 
tional religions [religiones traditas]." (6.1). 

191 Julian, Ep. ad Theodorum [20 W; 89a B/C] 453BC. See also Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 18: 
“the chief fruit of piety [edoéBeia] is to honor God according to the heirloom laws of our 
country [Tıu&v TO Beiov ara TA narpıa].” 

192 Julian, Or. 4.154C: mevotéov tH un. See also Or. 5161B. 

193 See Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 475; Julian, Or. 4.130C; Smith, Julian’s 
Gods, pp. 114ff; Athanassiadi, Julian, pp. 48-49. 

194 Julian, Or. 4.148B. Celsus's position in this matter is not consistent. On the one hand, 
he skeptically noted “the amazement of the uneducated people [9&yfoc tv idtwtdv]” 
in the Bacchanalia (4.10); on the other, he cites the “doctrines [d6yuata]” that “were put 
down in books [eis BißAous]” by wise men like “Linus, Musaeus, Orpheus, Pherecydes, 
Zoroaster the Persian and Pythagoras" (116b). A total affirmation of the *mysteries of 
holy words [teAeta&c iepav ... uó90v]" in “sacrosanct [Cá9&cv] books”, particularly in the 
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have been handed down to us from time immemorial”! was, in principle, "the 
right road."196 

Readers of Cicero's De natura deorum — it was hardly possible for an enlight- 
ened thinker not to be aware of this text - would have realized that Celsus, 
Porphyry and Julian, like other Platonists,!?” had adopted the same position 
that Cicero has a priest articulate in this work: The "pontifex" Cotta confirmed 
his readiness to believe the traditional teachings about the gods “without justifi- 
cation [nulla ratione reddita credere].” But from a philosopher, Cicero remarks, 
a rational argument for religious convictions was expected and required.!98 
Against this background, the traditionalism of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian 
appeared as a dissolution of the meaningful distinction between philosophi- 
cal reflection on the gods on the one hand and, on the other, the religious atti- 
tude that prescribed an unquestioning acceptance of the respective traditions. 
This submission to the authority of tradition exposed an Achilles heel to the 
early church fathers and later, too, to the Christian apologists of early mod- 
ern times.?? Apparently, philosophers were propagating an authority-based 
faith that lacked any rational grounding. In accordance with the motto Ipse 


Chaldaean Oracles, can be found in Proclus's Hymnus 4.5 and 4.15. See also Marinus, Vita 
Procli 26. On Porphyry's esteem for the Oracula Chaldaica, see Zambon, Porphyre et le 
moyen-platonisme, pp. 251-91. 

195 Julian, Ep. ad Bostrenos [41 W; n4 B/C] 438A: xatà tà 2& aiðvoç uty rapadedouéva. 

196 Julian, Ad Alexandrinos [47 W; 111 B/C] 434D: òp% 086ç. He uses a similar formulation in 
his Rescript on Christian Teachers (see infra p. 91) describing the religion of his forefathers 
as “the best way [BeAtiom 686c].” ([36 W; 61c B/C] 423A). See Liebeschuetz, “Julian’s ‘Hymn 
to the Mother of the Gods’: the Revival and Justification of Traditional Religion.” 

197 See Plutarch, Consolatio ad uxorem 1 [Mor. 612A]: “It is rather in our ancestral and ancient 
usages and laws [madauots eect xoi véuois] that the truth of these matters is to be seen.” 
Plotinus condemns those who "have the audacity to flout the noble and true doctrines of 
the august teachers of antiquity.” (Adv. Gnosticos, Enn. 2.9 [33] 10). 

198 See Cicero, De natura deorum 3.6: "Since you’, Cotta says to Balbus, “are a philosopher, 
I must exact from you a rationale for religion [rationem accipere ... religionis] By con- 
trast, he is satisfied with the priest's explanation of received tradition: “Mihi enim unum 
sat erat, ita nobis maiores nostros tradidisse” (3.9). Stillingfleet draws attention to the 
closeness of Cicero's Cotta to the traditionalism of late antique paganism: "Cotta in Tully 
[...] laid this down as the main principle of Pagan religion, majoribus nostris etiam nulla 
ratione reddita credere. |...] And [...] concludes with this as the only thing he resolved 
his Religion into, mihi unum satis erit, majores nostros ita tradidisse." (Origines sacrae, 
PP. 313-14). 

199 See the critical comments of Clement of Alexandria (Protrepticus 10.891) on the pagan 
view that it is “not creditable to subvert the customs handed down to us from our fathers 
[mapadeddpevov £9oc]." 
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dixit (“He — Pythagoras - said it") of the Pythagoreans,?°° who followed the 
principle of unquestioningly accepting their master's teachings “about the 
gods" the pagan philosophers of late antiquity were forsaking “doubt, exami- 
nation and opposition."??! Their affirmation of traditions purely on the basis of 
their time-honored??? nature even cast a dubious light on their critique of the 
Christians, whom the pagan philosophers had repeatedly accused of produc- 
ing “some new doctrine"?0? and renouncing ancestral customs: “How can men 
not be in every way impious and godless [9201] who have become estranged 
from ancestral customs [oi «àv natpiwy ¿9v drrootavres] through which every 
nation and state is nurtured?” For they “have turned away from those, who 
from the earliest times, among all Greeks and barbarians, both in cities and 
the countryside, are recognized as gods by all [...]; [they] not even adhere 
to the God, who is honored among the Jews in accordance with their custom- 
ary rules.”204 

Demonology was another obstacle for readers of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian. 
The three pagans assumed the existence of demons as a matter of course, and 


200 See Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.102; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.5.24.3; Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, Graecarum affectionum cura 1.55-71. 

201 Huet, Alnetanae quaestiones, p. 314: " [Pythagorae] prima erat sanctio, ut in sua auctoritate 
acquiescerent discipuli, [...] sine ulla dubitatione, inquisitione, aut contradictione [...]. 
Fidem autem sibi praecipue volebat adhiberi in iis, quae pertinerent ad Deos.” According 
to Bruckner, Pythagoras demanded from his students that they "believe his words alone 
which he declared like the Delphian Pythia [sibi ex tripode dicenti soli credendum esse 
postulavit], (Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 105); similarly Kortholt, Paganus 
obtrectator, p. 135. Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 281ff., evidences "Pythagorean 
credulity” with reference to Iamblichus's comment (De vita Pythagorica 138) that “in a 
similar manner, all Pythagoreans believe" the doctrines of their master. Enlightenment 
readers of Julian's correspondence would have experienced a cringe-worthy moment 
when they came to the passage where Julian, emphasizing agreement with his teacher 
Maximus of Ephesus's opinion, employs the Pythagorean mantra: “He himself said it 
[adrôs pa] (Ad Theodorum [20 W; 89a B/C] 452BC). According to Johann Samuel Müller, 
a man like Julian had no right to reproach the Christians with "excessive credulity [nimia 
credulitas].” (De rationalismo Juliani imperatoris minime rationali, p. 15). 

202 See Julian, frg. 18, 89C: “what our fathers from time immemorial passed on [rapédwoa] 
to us." 

203 Celsus 7.53: xatvotoujoat ct. See also Celsus 3.5. 

204  Porphyry, frg. 1 Ha / 88D Be. Julian uses a similar formulation, remonstrating with the 
Christians that they “diverged from the traditions [&noAutotes ta natpıa]. (frg. 47, 202B). 
He even reproaches the Christians with their renunciation of Judaism: “Why is it that you 
do not abide even by the traditions of the Hebrews?” (frg. 58, 238B). See also Julian, frg. 47, 
201E-202A, and Kortholt, Paganus obtrectator, pp. 1-13: "Caput 1. De Christianae religionis 
novitate a paganis objecta." 
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possessed detailed notions of their nature and work.2% Celsus believed that 
demons administer the world?96 as “superintendents” of various spheres of 
human life such as reproduction (8.55). The "extraordinary affection for ori- 
ental superstitions" as Jacob Burckhardt put it (The Age of Constantine, p. 189), 
can be observed in Celsus when he urges people “to learn from the teaching 
of the Egyptians”, specifically that “the body of man has been put under the 
charge of thirty-six demons, or ethereal gods of some sort." (8.58). Although 
Celsus counsels moderation when it comes to the worship of demons,?97 
that they are to be worshipped is not up for debate (7.68; 8.53); otherwise, he 
asserts, they could cause "great damage" (8.35). Porphyry addresses the sub- 
ject in De abstinentia, where he devotes special attention to one particular 
class, the so-called material demons (2.46), who feed on their victims' vapors 
(2.42) and pollute them through “impure food.” (2.45). Demons can even gen- 
erate false beliefs (2.8ff.) and are especially keen on “turn[ing] us from right 
conceptions of the gods" (2.40). In Vita Plotini, Porphyry states that Plotinus 
had “as an indwelling spirit a being of the more divine degree" and gives a 
detailed account of its summoning at an Isis temple in Rome.?99 Occasionally, 
the pagans' demonological views flowed directly into their disputes with 
Christianity. For instance, Celsus believed that one of the reasons for the grow- 
ing popularity of the Christian religion was believers’ knowledge of “the names 
of certain demons" (1.6a). 

It is hardly surprising that Jean Bodin, who in his Démonomanie des sor- 
ciers rejected Johann Wier's arguments criticizing belief in witchcraft (De 
praestigiis demonum), was receptive to pagan demonology. His conviction 
that the world is populated by demons and spirits in accordance with the 
hierarchies of Neoplatonic metaphysics also found expression in Colloquium 
heptaplomeres?2® Six of the interlocutors unreservedly acknowledge the 


205 See Elm and Hartmann (eds.), Demons in Late Antiquity; Brisson and Timotin (eds.), Neo- 
platonic Demons and Angels; Timotin, La démonologie platonicienne. 

206 See Celsus 8.33; Julian, frg. 26, 143A; and Julian, Ep. ad Themistium 258B. Origen (Contra 
Celsum 1.24) believes that “the demons upon earth [...] have possession of different 
localities." 

207 See Celsus 8.62: “We ought to pay formal acknowledgment to them [the demons], in so far 
as this is expedient — for reason does not require us to do this in all cases." 

208  Porphyry, Vita Plotini 10. Eunapius recounts a story where Porphyry conjures a demon 
named Kausatha (De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 457). See Houtteville, La religion 
chrétienne, p. cxxviii. Colberg, in Das Platonisch-hermetische Christenthum, calls Porphyry 
"a friend of the devils and a wizard [Ertzzauberer]" (p. 163). 

209 See Bodin, De la demonomanie des sorciers, préface de l'auteur, n.p. [fol. Eır]. Only the 
Epicureans, Bodin writes, diverge from the correct communis opinio on the demons. At 
any rate he adds, "Iamblique, Porphire, Procle Academiques [i.e. the Platonists], ont 
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authority of the Neoplatonic experts Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus on the 
subject of demons.?!? Only the pagan, Senamus, voices any skepticism about 
demons.?! The others rebuff Senamus and instruct him on “what a throng of 
witches accomplishes."?!? There is no doubt that the rebuttal reflects Bodin's 
own view. 

But by the time that the Theophrastus redivivus, the first work to engage fruit- 
fully with Colloquium heptaplomeres, was composed in the mid-17th century, 
its anonymous author could dismiss Platonic demonology??? as nothing more 
than superstition. The same goes for Balthasar Bekker, Christian Thomasius, 
and other early Enlightenment thinkers, who took a stand against the very 
belief in witchcraft to which the Platonists had provided the metaphysical 
foundation.?^ Enlightenment thinkers saw Neoplatonism as a philosophy 
that eliminated the "separation between religion and superstition”?!5 and was 
therefore “irreconcilable with [...] reason."?!6 Thus some believed an alliance 
between early modern freethinkers or atheists and the late antique critics of 


destruict les fondemens de la secte Epicurienne." Johann Wier felt compelled to tackle the 
Platonic demonology of Porphyry, Psellus, Proclus and others in his De praestigiis demo- 
num (fol.1"). 

210 Bodin, in Colloquium heptaplomeres, cites Porphyry as a major expert in demonology 
(p. 3o [Kuntz p. 40]). Bodin's references to Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Proclus are listed in 
the index of Marion Kuntz's translation of the Colloquium. Notably, Bodin also draws on 
Eunapius, who is particularly illuminating on this issue: "Iamblichus, the greatest of the 
magicians of his age, whom Porphyry [!] said he saw carried in the air [...] was in familiar 
conversion with demons [daemonibus familiariter utebatur]" (p. 335 [Kuntz p. 441]). This 
is a lapse on Bodin's part or a mistake by the copyist, for of course it is not "Porphyrius" but 
Eunapius who gives this account in De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum (457). Bodin 
also quotes from De vitis on p. 34 [Kuntz p. 45], but again without mentioning Eunapius 
by name. 

211 See Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 29 [Kuntz p. 39]. Senamus specifically doubts 
"flights of witches [sagarum transvectiones]" (p. 47 [Kuntz p. 62]) and pacts with the 
devil. How, he asks, can “daemones incorporei" interact with bodies? (p. 36 [Kuntz p. 49]; 
see also pp. 61 and 100-101 [Kuntz pp. 77-78 and 130]). 

212 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 252 [Kuntz p. 330]: “Quid sagarum turba non facit?" 

213 The entire fifth chapter of the Theophrastus redivivus ("Caput v. Nullos esse daemones sive 
angelos") is devoted to the demonology of "Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblicus" (pp. 676ff.). 

214 Both Bodin in his Démonomanie and the Jesuit theologian Martin Delrio, who wrote a 
major treatise on witchcraft, frequently reference Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and 
Proclus. See the latter’s Disquisitionum magicarum libri sex, p. 107. 

215 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 278: “[...] die Scheidung der Religion 
vom Aberglauben, welche die aufgeklärtesten Philosophen Griechenlands bisher mit 
mancherlei Glück versucht hatten, wieder aufhob.” 

216 Crichton, Betrachtungen über Kayser Julians Abfall, p. 18: “kann unmóglich mit [...] einer 
aufgeklärten Vernunft bestehen." 
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Christianity, such as Julian, was out of the question: *our modern Atheists can 
never reckon him on their side, among the list of Free Thinkers."?!7 

But a careful consideration of the writings of late antique thinkers would 
likely have cast doubt on the assertion that they were mere obscurants, fanatics, 
and idolators. On the contrary, it was a sign of “enlightened paganism [paga- 
nisme éclairé]|"?$ that none espoused a naive polytheism or approved of 
idol worship, as early Christian apologists commonly maintained. "Who but 
an utter infant", Celsus asks, “imagines that these things are gods and not 
votive offerings and images of gods?" (7.62). Although Celsus (1.5a) cites a 
long-standing consensus that goes back to Heraclitus (B 5 Diels/Kranz), the 
Christians continued to insist on their accusations of idolatry?!? Porphyry 
also attempted to make the point, but to no avail: "Those who make a suitable 
object for divine worship do not think the god is in the wood or the stone or 
the bronze from which the object is made [...]. For images of living creatures 
and temples were built for the sake of remembrance in order that those who 
frequent those places mediate when they arrive there.” (frg. 76 Ha [M. 4.21]). 
No Greek, he added, would be “so frivolous that he would assume the gods live 
in these statues.”220 

The fact that the portrayal of the Platonists as polytheists was a distortion, 
which apparently could not be applied either to those pre-Christian phi- 
losophers who distinguished one divine author of the cosmos from the "the 


217 Bentley, Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking, p. 25. See also Müller, De Ratio- 
nalismo Juliani imperatoris minime rationali (above, n. 156). 

218 Cartaud de la Villate, Pensées sur l'idololatrie, vol. 1, p. 138: “Dans le Paganisme éclairé il n'y 
a jamais eu qu'un Dieu suprême, Arbitre souverain des Dieux subalternes." For Cartaud, 
this was also true for Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian (pp. 133-34). Bonnamy, in Betrachtungen 
über den Geistescharakter und das Heidenthum des Kaiser Julians, writes, "Man muß [...] 
nicht glauben, daß sein Heidenthum [...] so plumb war, als man sich einbildete; er dachte 
über die Gótter wie die Philosophen, welche glaubten, daf$ sie nur Attribute des ersten 
Wesens wáren, oder gute und schlimme Geister, welche Gott in der Regierung der Welt 
gebrauche? (p. 190). 

219 See, for instance, Justin Martyr, Apologia 1.9.1; Tertullian, De idololatria 1ff.; Theophilus of 
Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.2.2: The heathens “take them [the idols in the temples] for the 
gods themselves [yyoövraı Jeods adtovs].” 

220 Porphyry, frg. 77 Ha [M. 4.22]; see Viltanioti, “Divine Powers and Cult Statues in Porphyry.” 
See also Julian, Fragmentum epistulae ad sacerdotem [19 W; 79 B/C] 293A: “our fathers 
established images and altars [...] as symbols of the presence of the gods [cópfoAa ... cfjc 
napovolas av Jey], not that we may regard such things as gods, but that we may worship 
the gods through them.” About religious idols, Voltaire writes, “Ni les derniers temps du 
paganisme, ni les plus reculés, n'offrent pas un seul fait qui puisse faire conclure qu'on 
adorát une idole.” (“Idole, idolátre, idolätrie”, in Dictionnaire philosophique, in Oeuvres 
complétes, vol. 36, p. 208). 
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many popular deities"??! was also conceded by some church fathers.222 With 
certain exceptions, such as that of Epicurus, the ancient philosophers were 
monotheists.225 Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles,??* and Julian all assumed the exis- 
tence of a “Great God [uéyas $eög]” / “the Most High [tpictos]” (Celsus 5.41). 
The “first god”, or the divine “first cause”,?2° was not thought to be the supreme 
god in the cosmic hierarchy of gods, but rather, in Porphyry's unambiguous 
phrasing, a “transcendent god [rpôtos xoi enexewa $e6ç]” (Vita Plotini 23). By 
contrast, the gods of the popular religions are “angels who are not subject 
to human conditions and are incorruptible by nature." They are called “gods 
because they are so close to the deity.”??6 Julian defines them as “popular dei- 
ties” who are “subordinate”?2’ to the “demiurge.”?28 

From the perspective of Enlightenment thinkers and their predecessors 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, the metaphysical stance of the pagans who 
acknowledged a “Supreme being”??? was compatible with the basic principles 


221 See Cicero, De natura deorum 1.32: “populares deos multos, naturalem unum esse." 

222 See Athenagoras, Legatio 6.2, on Plato's remarks (Timaeus 28c) about “the maker and 
father of this universe"; see also Legatio 6.3, and Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.5. 

223 See Athanassiadi and Frede, Pagan Monotheism in Late Antiquity, p. 20: “far from arising 
as a reaction to Christianity, pagan monotheism was a deeply rooted trend in ancient 
philosophy.” See also Mitchell and Van Nuffelen (eds.), One God: Pagan Monotheism in the 
Roman Empire; Fürst, "Monotheism between Cult and Politics." 

224  Hierocles addresses the "summus deus" as the "opifex rerum’, “fons bonorum", “parens 
omnium" in Philalethes, apud Latantius, Divinae institutiones 5.3. See also Macrobius, In 
somnium Scipionis 114.6: "Deus, qui prima causa est et vocatur, unus omnium quae sunt 
[...] princeps et origo est.’ In a letter to Augustine, the pagan Maximus of Madaura writes, 
"Equidem unum esse Deum summum, sine initio, sine prole naturae, ceu patrem mag- 
num atque magnificum, quis tam demens, tam mente captus neget esse certissimum?" 
(Augustine, Ep. 16.1). Voltaire quotes Maximus's letter in art. "Dieu" of his Dictionnaire 
philosophique, sect. 11. 

225 Porphyry, frg. 427F Smith: np@tov alrıov. 

226  Porphyry, frg. 76 Ha [M. 4.21]. See also frg. 75 Ha [M. 4.20]. On the *deity" and the subordi- 
nate “many gods" see De abstinentia 1.57. 

227 Julian, frg. 28, 148B. See also frg. 26, 143AB. 

228 Julian, frg. 21, 15D: tod xéouov àquovpyóc. For an elucidation of Julian's philosophical the- 
ology, see Salustius, De diis et mundo, especially 5.2-3 and 6.1, on the “transcendent [örep- 
obctoc]" divine “First Cause [npwrn aitia]” and the hierarchy of “cosmic [éyxdoptot]” and 
“hypercosmic [bepxdcutot]” gods subordinate to the First Cause. 

229 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 353 [Kuntz p. 465]: “All men recognize that God is 
the Parent of all gods [...] whom Porphyry and Plato call Father of the gods [tav Seav 
ratépa vocant]" (following Julian, frg. 21). Herbert of Cherbury considered the worship of 
many gods of the popular religion to be a “symbolica [...] religio" (De religione gentilium, 
p. 19). The “great error of noAu$eörng” was “the priests [sic] invention’, whereas the “phi- 
losophers among the heathen" possessed the “knowledge of the true God.” (A Dialogue 
Between a Tutor and His Pupil, pp. 53 and 122). In the commentary of his Salustius-edition, 
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of natural religion. “When the pagan theists were called upon to explain them- 
selves", Lord Bolingbroke observed, “they made a profession of their faith, 
easily reconciled to true theism.”230 Deists like Reimarus, the author of The 
Principal Truths of Natural Religion, commended pagan philosophers for their 
monotheism.2?! The attitude was even shared by their opponents amongst the 
early modern philosophers, including Leibniz.??? Several apologists?3? of the 
epoch also concurred, and not just Cudworth who was occasionally taken to 
task for his "excessive predelection for the Platonic philosophy.’254 The philos- 
ophers of antiquity, as Kant later summed up this view, "knew in the end how 
to interpret even the coarsest polytheism as just a symbolic representation of 
the properties of the one divine being and how to invest [...] even the wild yet 
beautiful fancies of their poets, with a mystical meaning that brought pop- 
ular faith [...] close to a moral doctrine intelligible to all human beings and 
alone beneficial."235 

A number of other factors helped bring the reputation of the late antique 
philosophers closer to the concept of a “paganisme éclairé" in the eyes of 


Formey interprets the twelve main deities as "douze points de vüe differens des opéra- 
tions d'un seul & méme Etre.” (Traité des dieux et du monde, p. 62, referring to De diis et 
mundo 6). Spazier, in Das Theater der Religionen, oder Apologie des Heidenthums, writes, 
“Die Gótter des alten Griechenlands und Roms waren [...] in Rücksicht des einzigen und 
wahren Gottes Jupiter so gut Schattengótter, wie die Heiligen der katholischen Religion." 
(p.19, as well as pp. 105ff. and pp. 18-19). 

230 Bolingbroke, Fragments or Minutes, in The Works, vol. 5, p. 306. "Celsus" and the other 
pagan philosophers believed in *one Supreme Being" distinct from "the visible and gener- 
ated gods, as they are called by Plato [...]. The Geoi were always distinguished from 6 @eös 
and tò O¢iov.” (ibid.). 

231 See Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, pp. 657-58. 

232 See Leibniz, Vortrag über die natürliche Theologie der Heiden; see Waldhoff, "Zwischen 
Polytheismus und natürlicher Theologie." 

233 Ross, HavoéGera: or, a View of All the Religions of the World, p. 373: “the wise Gentiles 
did acknowledge but one Deity, giving him divers names’, whereas the “multiplica- 
tion of Deities was for the satisfaction and content of the rude people." See also Wise, 
A Confutation of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism, pp. 178-81: Celsus, Porphyry, 
Hierocles and Julian were monotheists; p. 178: "Celsus himself plainly own'd among his 
many Gods one Supreme, whom he sometimes calls the first God.” See also Cudworth, 
The True Intellectual System, p. 271 [Latin ed., p. 312]: Like Celsus, Porphyry believed in 
“One Supreme Deity”; see also pp. 274-75 [Latin ed., pp. 314-16]: “the greatest Opposer of 
Christianity every way was Julian the Emperour [...], and yet this very Julian [...] was an 
unquestionable Assertor of One Supreme Deity" Cudworth refers to Julian, frg. 21 and 28, 
and Hymn on Helius. 

234 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 606: “nimius philosophiae Platonicae 
amor" 

235 Kant, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloßen Vernunft, in Gesammelte Schriften, 
vol. 6, p. 1u (Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, p. 119). 
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enlightened readers. First, it helped the early modern reception of Celsus 
that his main intellectual opponent was Origen, who was regarded as a reli- 
gious fanatic and derided by freethinkers as a "Eunuque pour le Royaume des 
Cieux”236 because he was said to have castrated himself. Most importantly, a 
philosophical mislabelling, which initially seemed fated to discredit Celsus for 
once and for all, ended up working in his favor: since the time of Origen (Contra 
Celsum 1.8), who is the source of all our information on Celsus, the author of 
the Alethes logos had been considered an Epicurean.2%7 This was compounded 
by the circumstance that another “Celsus”, to whom Lucian had dedicated his 
work on the false prophet Alexander of Abonuteichus,238 was often identified 
with the author of the Alethes logos.?3? The anonymous author of the Lettres à 
Sophie viewed Celsus sympathetically as a “Philosophe Epicurien" and an “ami 
intime du fameux Lucien de Samosate" (p. 183). The indisputable fact that his 
work against the Christians contains Platonic teachings was believed to have a 
simple explanation: Celsus was a secret Epicurean. The readers that the Alethes 
Logos hoped to lure away from Christianity stood hostile to Epicurus, which 
meant that Celsus was obliged to disguise his true beliefs and, as a “dissimula- 
tor sectae", to present a “rhapsodia Platonico-Stoica."7^? Some suspected far 
worse, namely that behind the Platonic mask was an "atheist."?^! Although 
occasional doubts about Celsus’s Epicureanism had previously arisen,?4? it 
was Johann Lorenz Mosheim who first showed that Celsus did in fact belong 


236 Anon. Lapotheose du beau-Sexe, p. 103. See also Spazier, Der neue Origenes. 

237 See Ficino, De Christiana religione, 21, p. 16; Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 234 
[Kuntz p. 306]; Bebel and Gukkelen, Disputatio contra Celsum Philosophastrum, p. 6; 
Bentley, Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking, vol. 2, p. 24; Budde, Dissertatio 
historico-theologica, pp. 463-64; Tillemont, Histoire des empereurs, vol. 2, p. 707; and 
Zedler, Universal-Lexicon, s.v. "Celsus" vol. 5, col. 1795. See Bergjan, “Celsus the Epicurean?” 

238 Baronio observes that "Celsus est philosophus Epicureus, cui Lucianus, ejusdem quoque 
sectae professor, Pseudomantem librum dicauit” (Annales ecclesiastici, a. 132.16, vol. 2, 
col. 97). See also Vossius, De theologia gentili et physiologia Christiana, p. 122. For Charles 
Blount's translation of the Alexander, see supra p. 15, n. 25. In Alexander 25, Lucian praises 
“Epicurus, who discerned the nature of things and alone knew the truth in them.” 

239 See Gassendi, De vita et moribus Epicuri, p. 48; Correvon, annotation to Addison, De la 
religion chrétienne, vol. 1, p. 69; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 2, p. 809; and Millar, The 
History of the Propagation of Christianity, vol. 1, p. 352. Brucker, Historia critica philoso- 
phiae, vol. 2, p. 604; Naigeon, Encyclopédie méthodique. Philosophie ancienne et moderne, 
vol. 2, p. 333. 

240 Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, pp. 605 and 607. 

241 Parker, A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, pp. 397-98. 

242  Cudworth, in The True Intellectual System of the Universe, notes that "Celsus [was] sus- 
pected by Origen to have been indeed an Epicurean, yet he did at least Personate a 
Platonist too.’ (p. 558 [Latin ed., p. 654]). Hornius believed that Celsus was a Stoic 
(Historiae philosophicae libri septem, p. 271). 
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to the Platonic school tradition.?*? But though this persuaded some, the label 
‘learned Epicurean”?** long persisted among scholars and freethinkers. The 
suppression of Celsus's Platonic standpoint surmounted one of the main 
obstacles to an open-minded reading of his Alethes logos: "Origen supposes 
him to have been an Epicurean’, Peter Annet wrote, "and if so the matter is out 
of all dispute, that he believed no Miracles or Magic, or Diabolical Power [...] 
which shews him to have been, without all doubt, a Philosopher.’245 

For an Enlightenment reader to connect with Porphyry, it wasn't neces- 
sary to impute to him Platonic mimicry. Although he was not free of “Platonic 
and Pythagorean whims'?^6 Porphyry takes a remarkably independent 
stance towards traditional religion and its cult practices. It did not go unno- 
ticed that he distanced himself from the “abominable cult practices [cultes 
abominables]" of the pagans.?*’ The skeptical attitude to theurgy?*® evident 
in his Letter to Anebo, was also duly acknowledged. That work in particular 
cast him in a complimentary light as a *man of questions", as opposed to his 
pupil Iamblichus, a “man of answers”?*? who was all too open to superstition. 
The catalogue of skeptical questions in the Letter to Anebo made it seem like 
a “monument of the philosophical enlightenment of that era.”25° “I am dubi- 
ous’, Porphyry asks the Egyptian priest Anebo, “whether it is requisite to look 
to human opinions in divine divination and theurgy? And whether the soul does 
not devise great things from casual circumstances?” (46).?5! He does not trust the 
paths to “ecstasy” and “divination” through the use of “certain potions” (14) and 
raises the possibility that these practices are the tricks of “jugglers [yoytwv]” (34). 


243 See Mosheim, De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum magnum, pp. 255-56. 

244 Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. 56. 

245 Annet, The Resurrection Reconsidered, p. 62. 

246  Homius, Historiae philosophicae libri septem, p. 274: "Porphyrius [...] deditus imprimis 
erat Pythagoricis & Platonicis nugis" A similar view can be found in Brucker, Historia 
critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 236. 

247  Bayle, review of Fontenelle's Histoire des oracles in the Nouvelles de la république des 
lettres, in Oeuvres diverses, vol. 1, p. 751. In De abstinentia (2.1) Porphyry unambiguously 
condemns the practice of animal sacrifice. 

248 See Zambon, Porphyre, p. 275, who speaks of an "appreciation conditionnée de la valeur 
de la religion et de la théurgie." 

249 Clarke, Jamblichus' De mysteriis’, p. 4. See Smith, Porphyry's Place in the Neoplatonic 
Tradition, p. 150: "Porphyry's philosophical experience was that of a questioner and his 
life-long search for salvation was full of contradictions"; Karamanolis, “Porphyry and 
Iamblichus.” 

250 Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, p. 228: “ein Denkmal der philosophischen 
Aufklärung jener Zeiten." 

251 See also Porphyry’s doubts concerning demons as reported by Augustine in De civitate dei 
(10.11). 
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Some believed Porphyry's skepticism went considerably further. His denial of a 
"communion and interrelation" between man and the gods shatters "the foun- 
dations of religion”??? His “fierce criticism of the belief in demons and their 
worship" lent added credibility to his attacks on Christianity. As Harnack put 
it, Porphyry “was engaged in a fight against both sides."253 

As in the case of Celsus, Julian's reception benefited from misunderstand- 
ings. If many Enlightenment thinkers took the former to be an Epicurean, 
they took the latter to be an eclectic: “le fléau du christianisme, l'honneur de 
l’eclectisme.”25* Although the predominance of Neoplatonic theory in Julian's 
work speaks against this characterization, his insistent claim that philoso- 
phers of various denominations shared one and the same objective but sought 
to reach it “in various ways" (Or. 6186AB) made a good impression on early 
modern readers, as did his references to Aristotle and the Stoa.255 Despite 
his rejection of Cynicism, Epicureanism, and Pyrrhonism,?56 he was not seen 
as a dogmatic Platonist. But it was primarily his philosophy of religion and 
his theory of mythology that helped correct the assumption that he was a 
naive traditionalist. 

The departure point for Julian's thinking on mythology is the observation 
that myths contain not only “much that is merely human" (Or. 4.137C), but 
also much that is downright “fabulous [uv9&ödes]” (frg. 23, 135A) and many 
“incongruous elements” (Or. 7.217C). Some myths, like the tales of the dis- 
membered Dionysus and incest among the Olympians, consist of “incredible 
and monstrous stories.?5? Myths do not have supernatural origins; they were 
"invented" by human beings.?5? Specifically, they are tales concocted by shep- 
herds (Or. 7.2074) for “infantile souls" (206A). Later, poets ascribed “a moral 


252  Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 6, pp. 242-43. 

253  Harnack, Porphyrius, p. 4: "Porphyrius [...] kämpfte [...] nach beiden Seiten." 

254 Diderot, “Eclectisme’, in Encyclopédie, in Oeuvres completes, vol. 7, p. 67; see also Naigeon, 
Encyclopédie méthodique. Philosophie ancienne et moderne, vol. 2, pp. 268ff.; Boch, Apostat 
ou philosophe?, pp. 548ff. 

255 On Julian's relationship to the “Stoic and peripatetic doctrines’, see Ep. ad Oribasium 
[4W; 14 B/C] 385D. Julian was convinced of the harmony between the central doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle (Ep. ad Themistium 262A). 

256 Julian, Ep. ad sacerdotem [19 W; 79 B/C] 301CD: “Let us not admit discourses by Epicurus 
or Pyrrho; but indeed the gods have already in their wisdom destroyed their works, so that 
most of their books have ceased to be.” See also Julian's polemics against Cynicism in Or. 6 
and 7. See Marcone, "The Forging of an Hellenic Orthodoxy: Julian's Speeches against the 
Cynics.” 

257 Julian, frg. 4, 44B: tods uó90vc EnAacay dre x&v Gedy anlotoug xai Tepatwdetc. See Stroumsa, 
Hidden Wisdom, pp. 24-26. 

258 Julian, frg. 15, 86A: nendaopevwv NUS. 
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[aîvoç]” to each tale, resulting in a “myth [...] addressed to [adult] men" with 
"exhortation and instruction" (207A) to guide them through life. But myths did 
not assume their full meaning until philosophers — Platonists, in particular — 
taught people to *understand these words in another sense" (222B), namely, as 
true statements on the “essential nature of the god”, which had been expressed 
by mythographers?5® “in enigmatic words" (221C). Philosophers bring to light a 
“hidden meaning”?6° concealed under the surface of the narrative and its “dra- 
matic settings [oxwvonotía ]" (216D). Those elements that inspire further exami- 
nation are precisely the ones that are initially so vexing. That myths contain 
so much “nonsense”® js probably intentional, for “the more paradoxical and 
prodigious [rapado&ov xoi tepatodes] the riddle is the more it seems to warn us 
not to believe simply the bare words but rather to study diligently the hidden 
truth" (217C). It is precisely “the incongruous element in myths" that stimulates 
philosophical reflection and “guides us to the truth" (ibid.). “Our ancestors [...] 
when they had discovered those meanings they clothed them in paradoxical 
myths [Sois mapaddEos]. This was in order that, by means of the paradox 
and the incongruity, the fiction [rAdoua] might be detected and we might be 
induced to search out the truth." "Ordinary men" are instructed by means of 
these "symbols", whereas the wise are inspired by these “riddles [aiviyuara]” 
in their investigations (Or. 5.170AB). In a similar way Salustius explains, why 
the myths contain so many “stories of adultery, robbery, [...] and all the other 
absurdity [@toria]”: “to teach the whole truth about the gods to all produces 
contempt in the foolish, because they cannot understand, and lack of zeal in 
the good, whereas to conceal the truth by myths prevents the contempt of the 
foolish, and compels the good to practice philosophy" (De diis et mundo 3.4). 
Julian's attitude to mythology is a fundamentally affirmative one concern- 
ing both the content - true but not easily accessible teachings on the divine — 
and the form, the disguising of doctrine in crude stories. For the early modern 
readers it must have been a natural step to compare Julian's principles of 
interpreting the myths with the Christian Bible exegesis. Even if they assumed 
multiple senses within the texts in general, Christian exegetes held fast to the 


259 The ancient mythographers like Homer or Hesiod were, Julian writes, “divinely inspired 
[erınvoia eig] with a sacred frenzy for the truth [évSovcimvtes mpóc THY Ahle]? 
(Or. 4.136B). 

260 Julian, Or. 7.217C: xà AcAy Sota, and 219A: tò AavSdvov. Julian illustrates this with his inter- 
pretation of the myths of Dionysus and Heracles (Or. 7.219Dff). 

261 Julian uses the derogatory expression, Afjpog (“trash”, “trumpery”) to describe the account 
of Semele being killed by a bolt of lightning (Or. 7.220D). See Van den Berg, “The Emperor 
Julian, 'Against the Cynic Heraclius' (Oration 7): a Polemic about Myths." 
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literal sense of the miracle narratives in particular. Julian by contrast assumes 
that incredible myths are never to be understood literally, but always allegori- 
cally: “One who does not interpret them thus will laugh at them no doubt."262 
"Let no one" writes Julian in relation to the Attis myth, “suppose my meaning 
to be that this was ever done or happened."6? In this light it was indeed a 
crude misunderstanding when some early modern readers attested to him “a 
vast contempt for the erroneous tenets [...] of the Pagans’, thereby stylizing 
him as a “Free Thinker or Deist.”26* But it is equally true that Julians writings 
resonated with his readers in a way that disposed them far more favorably to 
his myth interpretations than to the Christian exegeses. 

Anyone contemplating Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian’s philosophical and reli- 
gious convictions in their entirety could not have seen in them Enlightenment 
thinkers avant la lettre. But the caricature of obscurant fanaticism, unques- 
tioning traditionalism, and naive polytheism did not do them justice, either. 
A close reading would have produced an uneven impression that resisted sim- 
ple labels. On the one hand, the antique philosophers emphasized the binding 


262 Julian, Or. 7.222B. Ps.-Longinus holds that some mythological presentations of the gods’ 
actions are “godless, if they are not taken allegorically [ei un xat &MAnyopiav Aaußavorto, 
navranacıv Sea]. (De sublimitate 9.7). 

263 Julian, Or. 5.169D: ùç tadta empdySy mote xol yéyovev. See also Salustius, who refers to the 
same myth: “These things never happened, but always are [Tadta dé éyéveto Lev odde- 
note, Eotı de dei] (De diis et mundo 4.9). The relatedness of the exegetical principles of 
Salustius and those of Julian was already recognized by Naudé; see the Adnotationes in his 
1639 Salustius-edition; Hepi 9ewv xai xéouov. De diis et mundo, n.p. [fol. F5"], and Formey's 
commentary to Salustius (Traité des dieux et du monde, p. 40). 

264 Des Vœux, "Upon Julian's Real Sentiments on Religion’, p. 96. See also Des Voeux’ ref- 
erence to the bibliographically untraceable text by Duspistus Thurzlaernleszki: De 
Pseudomartyria Patrum exercitatio prodroma. Cosmopoli 1744, p. 7: "Julianum [...] non 
tam Gentilibus accensendum esse [...] quam iis, quos [...] Anglia libere cogitantium 
nomine insignit, quique alibi Deistarum nomine gaudent." The author's name “Duspistus 
Thurzlaernleszki" may be a pseudonym (Duspistus = Sdoniotos?). - Alexandre Kojéve's 
interpretation (“The Emperor Julian and His Art of Writing"), which turns the apostate 
into a crypto-atheist, is totally far-fetched. Guided by Leo Strauss's hermeneutics, which 
aims at detecting forbidden ideas in historical texts, even those contradicting their verbal 
expression, Kojeve’s article reads almost like a caricature of the method. When Julian says 
that “everything ought not to be told, nay more, even of those things that we are permitted 
to declare, some, it seems to me, we ought to refrain from uttering to the vulgar crowd." 
(Or. 7.239A), it is not, as Kojéve would have it, an invitation to impute to Julian a “radi- 
cal, but silent or camouflage, atheism.” (p. 97). See Schröder, Reading between the Lines. 
Leo Strauss and the History of Early Modern Philosophy. — Maréchal's characterization of 
Julian is equally absurd: “Nous l'appelons le Matérialiste à cause de sa belle Invocation au 
soleil" (Dictionnaire des athées anciens et modernes, p. 134). 
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power of religious traditions. On the other, they submitted myths to interpre- 
tation in accordance with philosophical standards, a far cry from servile def- 
erence to the authority of tradition. Concerned though they were to include 
popular polytheistic concepts in their philosophical theology, they ultimately 
endorsed a kind of monotheism. Finally, although the Platonic legacy is ubiq- 
uitous in their works, many modern readers found evidence of their indepen- 
dence and did not see them as dogmatic Platonists. 

The responses of Enlightenment thinkers to the contradictions in pagan 
thinking varied. The “rhapsody in nonsense”?® to which the Platonists sub- 
jected their readers was repellent to some such as Hume (see infra p. 179). 
Others selectively adopted the philosophical substance of Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian while pushing Platonism and traditionalism into the background or 
completely blending it out. Already in the 17th and 18th centuries the Christian 
apologists were compelled to acknowledge that the freethinkers of their epoch 
and deists ever since Herbert von Cherbury?66 were deploying the ideas of 
the pagan Christianity-critics. The inspirational effect of the pagan critics on 
Enlightenment thinkers is reflected in a witty remark by Voltaire, who in a let- 
ter to Helvétius notes with mock indignation: *on renouvelle tous les jours les 
attaques que l'empereur Julien, les philosophes Celse et Porphyre livrérent des 
les premiers temps à nos saintes vérités."?67 As great as the historical distance 
was to the writers of the 2nd to 4th centuries, much of what the pagans wrote — 
from Julian's theory of mythology to Porphyry's skepticism of tradition in his 
Letter to Anebo — struck a chord with the Enlightenment thinkers' concerns 
and established the late antique authors as philosophers whose commentaries 


265  Bolingbroke, Essays, vol. 4, p. 200. 

266 See Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus magnis, pp. 30-31 and 32-33: “[...] quam accurate 
veterum Paganorum vestigia legat noster ille Baro [scil. Herbert], eorumque placitis suam 
Theologiam accommodet In particular Herbert's critique of miracle was said to manifest 
“quam suaviter conspiret in omnibus cum priscis Christianismi obtrectatoribus novus e 
Britannia Calumniator" See Schröder, "Paganorum vestigia" - Some even saw the legacy 
of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian in the writings of the Bible critic Spinoza, whose Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, however, does not exhibit any relevant traces. See Huet, Demonstratio 
evangelica, pp. 108-109; pp. 98-99; Budde, Dissertatio historico-theologica de veritate 
Christianae religionis, pp. 489-90: "[Porphyrius] eodem se afflatum spiritu demonstrauit, 
qui recentiori aetate Benedictum de Spinoza in transuorsum egit, quippe qui eadem pror- 
sus ratione diuinam scripturae auctoritatem impugnare aggressus est." See also Saurin, 
Discours historiques, vol. 7, p. 461. 

267 Voltaire, “Lettre à Helvetius”, August 25, 1763, in Correspondance, vol. 52, pp. 253-54 
[nr. 10560]. The letter is jokingly signed "Jean Patourel jésuite" and begins with the formu- 
lation “Pax Christi." 
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on Christianity deserved serious consideration. And so the early modern read- 
ers who delved into the legacy of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian did so with the 
intent of forming a coherent picture of the late antique encounter — an under- 
standing of how early Christianity was apprehended and judged by its pagan 
philosopher contemporaries. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Attack on Holy Scripture 


The legacy of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian provided earl modern and 
Enlightenment critics of Christianity not only with philosophical arguments 
against Christian teachings, but also with philological objections against the 
authority of the Bible. A particularly powerful rebuttal came from Porphyry, 
who showed that the Book of Daniel was not the work of the eponymous 
exilic prophet but a product of the Maccabean era. In many respects the Book 
of Daniel played an important role in Christian theology. The idea that after 
the fall of the last of the four great empires - the Assyrians, the Medes and 
Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans! - the Antichrist? would arrive 
only to be defeated at the end of time by the Son of Man rested on Daniel's 
prophecies (Daniel 733). The predictions on both the coming of Jesus and the 
time of his arrival were considered uniquely significant: Daniel, Jerome writes, 
“not only asserted that [Christ] would come, a prediction common to the other 
prophets as well, but also he set forth the very time at which He would come. 
Moreover he went through the various kings in order, stated the actual num- 
ber of years involved, and announced beforehand the clearest signs of events 
to come [manifestissima signa praenuntiat].? “None of the prophets’, it was 
still believed in the 18th century, “has spoken so clearly of Christ as Daniel.”* 
The English theologian William Whiston believed that Daniel's prophesies 
furnished the Christians with "the strongest attestation of both Jewish and 
Christian Revelations.” Daniel was also considered an authoritative source 
for the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, which was otherwise barely 
attested in the Old Testament. 


1 See Momigliano, “Daniele e la teoria greca della successione degli imperi" pp. 157-62. 

2 The “little horn" in Daniel 7:8 was often understood as a symbol of the Antichrist. See the 
prologue in Jerome's In Danielem; Courtray, "Porphyre et le livre de Daniel au travers du com- 
mentaire sur Daniel de Jérôme” 

3 Jerome, In Danielem, prologus. See also Tertullian, Adv. Iudaeos 810 and 8.18; Justin, 
Apologia 1.51.9; Athanasius, De incarnatione verbi 39.2; and Bodenmann, Naissance d'une exé- 
gése: Daniel dans l'église ancienne des trois premiers siécles. 

4 Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. 186. See also Abbadie, Traité de la verité de la religion 
chrétienne, vol. 1, pp. auf; and Simon, Histoire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament, p. 255. 

5 Whiston, Historical Memoirs, p. 104. Duplessis-Mornay writes of Daniel, *una haec prophetia 
Judaeos convincere potest." (De veritate religionis Christianae, p. 637). 

6 See Beatrice, "Pagans and Christians on the Book of Daniel" p. 38. See also Lardner, A Large 
Collection, vol. 8, p. 196; Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 802. 
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Porphyry dated the Book of Daniel to the epoch of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(c.215-164 BCE) based on two pieces of evidence: the exact occurrence of the 
events prophesied in the period preceding Antiochus and the complete lack 
of fulfilled prophecies in the period following Antiochus. The most compel- 
ling explanation appears to be that the Book of Daniel was not “composed by 
the person to whom it is ascribed in its title, but rather by some individual 
living in Judaea at the time of the Antiochus who was surnamed Epiphanes.” 
(frg. 43A Ha / 13T Be) Thus the “prophecies of Daniel" were exposed as clumsy 
vaticinia post eventum: "Daniel did not foretell the future so much as he related 
the past [non tam Danielem ventura dixisse, quam illum narrasse praeterita], 
[for] whatever he spoke of up till the time of Antiochus contained authen- 
tic history, whereas anything he may have conjectured beyond that point 
was false." Porphyry's opinion on these matters carried weight? He was so 
well-versed in Scripture and Christian Bible exegesis that some supposed he 
was once a Christian himself? No less serious were his atheteses of pagan 
pseudepigrapha such as the Apocalypse of Zoroaster: “I myself have shown on 
many counts that the Zoroastrian volume is spurious and modern, concocted 
by the founders of the sect in order to pretend that the doctrines they had 
embraced were those of the ancient sage.”10 


7 Porphyry, frg. 43A Ha / 13T Be. See Cook, The Interpretation of the Old Testament in 
Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 187—247; Casey, “Porphyry and the Origin of the Book of Daniel"; 
and Magny, "Porphyry against the Christians: A Critical Analysis of the Book of Daniel in 
Its Historical Context." 

8 Harnack thought his work to be on an equal footing with the biblical studies of his own 
time: "The controversy between the philosophy of religion and Christianity lies to-day in 
the very position in which Porphyry placed it.” (The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
p. 505). While in the mid-18th century the neologian August Friedrich Wilhelm Sack 
still defended the authenticity of the Book of Daniel (Vertheidigter Glaube der Christen, 
vol. 2, pp. 103ff.), Porphyry's arguments for the late dating the Book of Daniel were taken 
up starting in the late 18th century by Protestant exegetes such as Gottfried Eichhorn 
(Einleitung in das Alte Testament, in Kritische Schriften, vol. 3, pp. 41617) and are generally 
acknowledged as correct today. 

9 This supposition was already voiced in antique documents. See Porphyry, frg. 9T and 
10T Smith. For later examples, see Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, a. 302.53, vol. 2, col. 772; 
Gale, The Court of the Gentiles, Part 11, p. 266, and Sieber, De Apostasia Porphyrii Tyrii vera. 
But see also the skeptical remarks in Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, p. 251; 
Thomasius, Porphyrius apostata. 

10 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 16. See also Bayle, “Zoroastre”, rem. H, in Dictionnaire historique 
et critique, vol. 4, p. 560; and Paalzow, Hierokles, p. 290. 
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By adopting the dating of the book of Daniel that “Porphyry had proved 
long ago”! early modern Christianity critics from Bodin!? and Collins? to 
Reimarus and later Enlightenment philosophers!* were able to shake the foun- 
dations of biblical authority. Reimarus remarked that the Book of Daniel cor- 
rectly recounts events up to Antiochus Iv Epiphanes but tells “nothing but false 
things" about the period thereafter (Apologie, vol. 1, p. 905). In the judgment 
of Porphyry, “a man of great insight and critical skills’, this suggested that the 
Book of Daniel was composed by a “writer after these events" (vol. 1, p. 909). 
And what is more: if the Book of Daniel was in fact apocryphal, what else in 
the Bible was false? In the 19th century, Edward Bouverie Pusey described the 
alternative that exegetes faced: "The book of Daniel [...] admits no half-way 
measures. It is either divine or an imposture."5 The circumstance that Jesus 
himself had invoked Daniel many times only made matter worse. His procla- 
mation of the end of the world and his second coming "spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet" (Matthew 2415-16; Daniel 9:27 and 1:31) cast doubt on the omni- 
science and authority of Jesus Christ himself, who was obviously convinced 
of the authenticity of the Daniel prophecies!6 and did not know that he was 
dealing with a counterfeit from the Maccabean era. 

The persuasiveness of Porphyry's evidence put enormous pressure on 
Christian apologetics to provide answers. However, a remarkable number of 
theologians ignored the textual evidence and contented themselves with mere 
polemics against the pagan’s “objection trop absurde.”!” And those who did 
engage with the evidence managed only helpless responses. Walter Raleigh, 
for instance, took refuge in his belief that Jesus, like God, was omniscient 
and would not have made multiple references to the Book of Daniel were it 


11 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 802. This is a reference to Porphyry, frg. 44 Ha / 44T Be. See 
also Apologie, vol. 1, p. 905, which cites Porphyry, frg. 43A Ha / 13T Be and 43L Ha / 21T Be. — 
On Reimarus’s far-reaching influence, see Strauß, Hermann Samuel Reimarus, pp. 338ff. 

12 See Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 290 [Kuntz p. 384]. 

13 See Collins, The Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered, p.143: “Porphyry [...] thinks Daniel's 
book to be written about the times of Antiochus Epiphanes’, for its “author appears to be 
well acquainted with things down to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, but not further.” 
See O'Higgins, Anthony Collins, pp. 187—88. 

14 See Paalzow, Hierokles, 62—63; and Idem, Porphyrius, pp. 586-87. 

15 Quoted in Casey, “Porphyry and the Origin of the Book of Daniel’, p. 15. Pusey also 
defended the authenticity of the book in his 1864 Oxford lecture Daniel the Prophet. 

16 See Matthew 9:9 on Daniel 7:13. Jesus declares his own future return from the clouds in 
Luke 21:27: "And then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud" Compare this to 
Daniel 7:13: “One like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven.” See also Casey, Son 
of Man: the Interpretation and Influence of Daniel 7. 

17 Saurin, Discours historiques, critiques, théologiques et moraux, vol. 7, p. 461 and ff. See also 
Huet, Demonstratio evangelica, pp. 464—82; and Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. 201. 
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a spurious text: "Yea, that which exceedeth all strength of other proofe, our 
Sauiour Christ who citeth no Apocriphall Scripture, in Mathew and Marke 
alleageth [sic] Daniel the Prophet.” (The History of the World, 3.1.2, p. 4). 

The later dating of the Book of Daniel was almost as explosive as the early 
modern claim, put forward most forcefully by Hobbes and Spinoza, that the 
author of the Pentateuch was not Moses but Ezra.!8 Already Porphyry had 
contested Moses's authorship of the Pentateuch - on the grounds that “all his 
writings are said to have been burnt with the temple” and because “everything 
written under the name of Moses 1180 years after his death was by Ezra and 
his followers"? But the 4th-century treatise that contained the fragment — 
Macarius of Magnesia's Monogenes — went missing is the early 17th century 
and was not rediscovered until the 19th century (see supra p. 22). It is hence 
unlikely that Porphyry supplied the initial spark for early modern debates on 
the Pentateuch.?? A similar argument from late antiquity was available at the 
time, however: Cyril of Alexandria, in Contra Iulianum, noted that "according 
to Julian, Esra made additions to the books of Moses on his own authority" 
(Julian, frg. 34, 168A). 

The "strongest and truest evidence"?! for biblical authority in the argumen- 
tative arsenal of Christian apologetics was the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies in the life of Jesus. In the gospels, accounts of Christ's life are 
repeatedly accompanied by the assertion that they realize “the word of the 
Scripture.” Christian theologians believed that the Old Testament prefigured 
the central events of salvation history such as the birth of Jesus from the Virgin 
Mary and a wealth of other occurrences from his life. This was the formal 


18 See Spinoza, Tractatus theologico-politicus, ch. 8. Hobbes writes, "The Scripture was set 
forth in the form we have it in, by Esdras.” (Leviathan, 33, p. 598). Even Raleigh speaks 
of *holy Writings, which [...] Esdras and the Seniors of the Synagogue compiled after 
their returne from Babylon." (The History of the World, 3.1.2, p. 3). As Herbert of Cherbury 
observes, “Moses, whose writings yet were burned at the captivity of Babylon, though 
renewed or restored again, as we believe, by the scribe Esdras, as he took the same from 
his memory, unless God did assist him.” (A Dialogue, p. 18). 

19 Porphyry, frg. 68 Ha [M. 3.3]. Macarius of Magnesia countered the argument by claim- 
ing that the Holy Ghost guided Ezra's quill just as surely as he once had Moses's 
(Monogenes 3.10.2). See also Goulet, "Porphyre et la datation de Moise.’ 

20 Noel Malcolm notes that “Porphyry’s work - or at least the argument he used here, which 
may have been available in other no longer extant anti-Christian writings of the period — 
does seem to have had some influence, albeit through a much more roundabout process 
of transmission.” ("Hobbes, Ezra, and the Bible’, pp. 440-41). See also his “Leviathan, the 
Pentateuch, and the Origins of Modern Biblical Criticism"; and Bernier, La critique du 
pentateuque de Hobbes à Calmet. 

21 Justin, Apologia 1.30.1: peyiorn xal dAySeotdty &nddetktc. For Tertullian, too, the fulfilment 
of a prophecy is an "idoneum [...] testimonium divinitatis" (Apologeticum 20.3). 
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“proof [anödeıdis]” of the divinity of Jesus and the truth of his teachings.?? 
Early modern critics who wanted to take on this central tenet of Christian 
belief could draw on arguments from pagan philosophers. For instance, Celsus, 
in Alethes Logos, challenges the proof of prophecy through a Jewish interlocu- 
tor, who argues that the Old Testament passages meant to presage the Messiah 
are devoid of every “obvious token that [he was] the son of God" (1.67). “Some 
thousands" could, with justice, “refute Jesus by asserting that the prophecies 
which were applied to him were spoken of them.”23 Indeed, the prophecies 
cited by Christians — such as "God's Suffering Servant”? in Isaiah — “could be 
applied to thousands of others far more plausibly than to Jesus" (2.28). Celsus's 
decision to channel his argument through a Jewish interlocutor was a clever 
move. After all, it was first and foremost the Jews whom Christian typologi- 
cal thought sought to convince. If Jews could accept that the Old Testament 
foreshadowed the New Testament, then, Christian theologians reasoned, they 
would also have to accept Jesus as the Messiah. Some early modern readers of 
Alethes Logos followed the example set by Celsus by letting the Jews — the Tora 
specialists — adjudicate Christian interpretations of Old Testament passages as 
prophecies of Jesus. In A Sixth Discourse of the Miracles of Our Saviour, Thomas 
Woolston cites a letter where a “Jewish Rabbi’, an “old friend’, presents his 
judgment on Jesus (p. 5ff.). Paalzow includes the Jewish scholar Isaac Orobio 
de Castro in his Porphyrius dialogue (p. 462-66). The pamphlets exchanged 
between Orobio de Castro and Philipp van Limborch, printed together in 
Limborch's De veritate religionis Christianae amica collatio cum erudito Judaeo 
(1687), were readily accessible and frequently cited by 18th century critics 
of Christianity.25 


22 Justin, Apologia 1.30.1; see also Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 40-44; and Allert, Revelation, 
Canon and Interpretation: Studies in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho’, pp. 155ff. 

23  Celsus1.57b. In an earlier passage he asks, “Why should you be the subject of these prophe- 
cies rather than the thousands of others who lived after the prophecy was uttered?” (1.50). 
See Cook, The Interpretation of the Old Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 140-41. 

24 Isaiah 53:4-5 reads: "Surely He has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, but He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities." Jesus references this 
passage in Matthew 8:16-17. 

25 Collins, A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, p. 30; Benítez, 
"Orobio de Castro et la littérature clandestine"; and Popkin, “Jewish Anti-Christian 
Arguments as a Source of Irreligion.” A French adaptation of Orobio’s manuscripts by 
d'Holbach appeared under the title Israel vengé: Ou exposition naturelle des Prophéties 
Hebraiques que les Chrétiens appliquent à Jésus, leur prétendu Messie, par Isaac Orobio. See 
esp. pp. 143ff., the “Explication du 53e Chapitre d'Isaie." See Kaplan, From Christianity to 
Judaism: the Story of Isaac Orobio de Castro, p. 453. 
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Another challenge to Christian typology raised in Alethes Logos rests on 
the discrepancies between Old Testament proclamations and the actual fate 
of Jesus. The Hebrew bible promises a political Messiah, a "great prince, lord 
of the whole earth and of all nations and armies" (2.29) who *would come to 
judge the holy and to punish the unrighteous" (1.49). But this is precisely what 
Jesus was not (1.54). The prophets expected a triumphant Messiah. "They did 
not proclaim a pestilent fellow [öX2$pos] like him.” (2.29). Indeed, Jesus “caused 
difficulties for the Christian faith by the sufferings which he endured” (2.42c). 
The death of Jesus on the cross forced his disciples to reinterpret the political 
Messianism to which they had originally been committed. “As the disciples of 
Jesus were unable to conceal the self-evident fact, they conceived this idea of 
saying that he foreknew everything”? Celsus's reference to the political nature 
of Jewish Messianism found a particularly receptive audience in the early mod- 
ern era. For instance, Reimarus's interpretation of the Christian doctrine of 
salvation?" focuses on the "expectation of a wordly real king" (Apologie, vol. 2, 
p. 145). According to Reimarus, Jesus understood himself as a political Messiah 
who aspired to “attain royal dignity" (vol. 2, p. 174). When he failed to achieve 
“a wordly kingdom" (vol. 2, p. 175), his disciples came up with the “idea of a 
suffering savior” and otherwordly salvation (vol. 2, p. 153) as a “stopgap-system 
[Noht-System]" (vol. 2, p. 153) to secure their ambitions of an earthly dominion 
in spiritualized form. 

The other pagan Christianity critics also noted the exegetical caprice 
at work in the Christians' typological interpretation of the Old Testament. 
However, their commentaries on the ‘prophecy’ in Isaiah 734 (“Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive, and bear a son") can only be broadly outlined due to the 
dearth of surviving documents. Still, from the fragments of Julian's Contra 
Galilaeos transmitted in Cyril's work, it can be deduced the apostate knew that 
the Hebrew word used by the prophet, alma, means ‘young woman’ but not ‘a 
woman who has never had sexual intercourse? so that Matthew had wrongly 
interpreted this passage to refer to the alleged birth of the Son of God from a 
virgin.?? The prophet, he writes, is not referring to Mary, the alleged "mother of 
God": "Isaiah says: Behold the virgin shall conceive and bear a son. Now granted 


26 Celsus 245. In an earlier passage, he notes that the “disciples [...] invented the statement 
that Jesus foreknew and foretold all that happened to him.” (233b). It would be ridiculous 
to view every “robber” who predicted his death as god (2.44). 

27 See Stemmer, Weissagung und Kritik, pp. 147ff. 

28 The Septuagint renders the Hebrew word alma with the Greek word nap$évog which can 
have both meanings. 

29 See Matthew 1:22-23: “Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
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that this is said about a god, though it is by no means so stated; for a married 
woman who before her conception had lain with her husband was no virgin, — 
but let us admit that it is said about her, — does Isaiah anywhere say that a god 
will be born of the virgin? But why do you not cease to call Mary the Mother 
of God [$eotöxog]?” (Julian, frg. 64, 262CD). It is, he continues, rather the son 
of King Ahaz whose birth is predicted. Another outlandish interpretation that 
Julian dismisses is the idea that Genesis 49:10 — "The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a leader from his loins" — is a reference to Jesus. The scepter, 
Julian explains, was “most certainly said [...] of the royal house of David.” As 
for Jesus, "[he] is not even from Judah. How could he be when according to you 
he was not born of Joseph but of the Holy Spirit? For though in your genealo- 
gies you trace Joseph back to Judah, you could not invent even this plausibly. 
For Matthew and Luke are refuted by the fact that they disagree concerning 
this genealogy."50 

But most importantly, Jesus's death on Golgotha cannot be understood 
as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies, for *who had even spoken 
of Christ as crucified?" (Porphyry, frg. 68 Ha [M. 3.3]). It will hardly come as 
a surprise that the hermeneutic unresponsiveness of the Christian exegetes 
provoked the ridicule of the pagans. Porphyry satirizes the Christian exegetical 
practice?! by interpreting a passage of the Iliad, where Achilles and Hector are 
mentioned, “allegorically”, as being about Christ and the devil.32 An astonishing 


forth a son.” On Isaiah 7:14 see Justin, Apologia 1.31-32; Idem, Dialogus cum Tryphone 43.8; 
Simon, Histoire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament, p. 253. 

30 Julian, frg. 62, 253C-E. See also frg. 64, 261E-262A: "There shall arise a star out of Jacob and 
a man out of Israel. It is certainly clear that this relates to David and his descendants." The 
Christians refer here to Numeri 24:17. Concerning the confusion in the gospels on the ori- 
gins of Joseph, Julian notes that according to Matthew (1:16) Joseph was a son of Jacob and 
according to Luke (3:23) he was a son of Eli (frg. go). On contradictions in the accounts of 
Jesus's childhood, see Porphyry, frg. 12 Ha / 55T Be. 

31 Carlini (“La polemica di Porfirio contro l'esegesi ‘tipologica’ dei cristiani" pp. 385ff.) shows 
that Porphyry had a "riduzione all'assurdo" in mind, and thereby contradicts Sellew, 
"Achilles or Christ? Porphyry and Didymus in Debate over Allegorical Interpretation." 

32 The fragment (7F Be; not in Harnack) is transmitted by Didymus the Blind: “Porphyry, 
who intends to make charges against us, says we proceed violently, when we fabricate 
spiritual explanations and allegories from the literal sense [of a text]. He interprets the 
lines of Homer, where Achilles and Hector are mentioned, allegorically (as if they are) 
about Achilles. He presents the following words: ‘Before the victory of Achilles, Hector 
dominated over everything and one held him to be more powerful than all others’. He 
did this for purposes of diabolical confusion [StaBaAety / diabalein] See Binder, “Eine 
Polemik des Porphyrios gegen die allegorische Auslegung des Alten Testaments durch die 
Christen”, pp. 81ff. It remains uncertain which Iliad passage Porphyry was referencing. 
Binder, p. 93, thinks of Iliad 12.462ff.: “In leap'd the godlike Hero at the breach, / Gloomy 
as night in aspect, but in arms [...] / Fire fill’d his eyes.” "Such a passage could - with 
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parallel to this fragment, which was unknown in the 18th century - it was only 
published in 1968 - can be found in Christian Ludwig Paalzow.58 

The pagan comments on the Bible opened the eyes of many early modern 
thinkers to the arbitrariness with which Christian exegetes seized on the Old 
Testament to prove Jesus's messianic status. At the end of the 16th century, 
Bodin questioned the Christian interpretation of the Isaiah passages. Based 
on Jerome's Hosea commentary, he knew that Julian countered the Christian 
exegesis of Hosea 11:1 ("Out of Egypt have I called my son") with the correct 
interpretation: “The words that were written concerning Israel, Matthew the 
Evangelist transferred to Christ, that he might mock the simplicity of those 
of the gentiles who believed.”54 In a lecture held in 1731 (Vindicatio dictorum 
Veteris Testamenti in Novo allegatorum), Hermann Samuel Reimarus set out to 
prove that the authors of the New Testament were correct when they inter- 
preted Old Testament passages as prefigurations of Jesus.?? But by the time he 
began writing his Apologie, readings of Julian’s commentaries on Isaiah and 
Hosea had made him reconsider. Matthew's words "that Joseph fled with the 


some finesse — be made to refer to the radiant Lucifer, the fallen angel, now devil." (ibid.). 
According to Carlini, “La polemica di Porfirio contro l'esegesi ‘tipologica’ dei cristiani" 
p. 390, Porphyry was referring to song 22 of the Iliad which recounts how in a "duello 
finale" Achilles kills Hector, who had previously boasted of his superior strength. This par- 
alleled the descensus ad inferos in which Jesus prevails in the “duello finale con Satana." 

33 In his Gewifiheit der Beweise des Apollinismus (see p. 135f.) Paalzow parodies Christian 
exegesis by slipping into the role of a pagan theologian defending the cult of Apollonius 
of Tyana: "Die Weissagung im Homer 'und sie werden seyn wie ein Schild' ist so deutlich, 
daß sich niemand unterstanden hat, sie von etwas anderm als den [sic] triumphirenden 
Einzug des Apollonii zu Rom zu verstehen [The prophecy in Homer 'and they will be like 
a shield' is so clear that none presumed to understand it as anything but the triumphal 
entry of Apollonius in Rome]. (pp. 56-57). 

34 Julian, frg. 101, from the Hosea commentary of Jerome (3.11). See Bodin, Colloquium hep- 
taplomeres, p. 223 [Kuntz p. 291]; Collins, A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion, pp. 41ff.; Collins, Examen des prophéties, p. 53; see Agnesina, "The Role 
of Prophecies: Baron D'Holbach as a Translator of Anthony Collins"; Anon., Analyse de la 
religion chrétienne, p. 61. 

35  Reimarus, Vindicatio dictorum Veteris Testamenti in Novo allegatorum, pp. 54-55: “Inter 
gentiles et haereticos [..] reperti sunt, qui se in toto Veteri Testamento quicquam 
de Christo reperisse impudenter negarent. Quo pertinent Celsus, Julianus Apostata, 
Theodorus Mopsuestenus et Faustus Manichaeus [...]. Celsus quidem gentilis philoso- 
phus epicureus sub finem saeculi 11di contra Judaeos et Christianos scripsit librum sub 
titulo Aöyov dAn$oöc. Ubi inter alia hoc argumento contra Christianos pugnavit: Posse 
dicta prophetarum infinitis modis multo aptius et verosimilius accipi, quam si ad Jesum 
referantur [Celsus 1.50]. [...] Julianus Apostata [frg. 101] ut alia multa sic et hoc calumnia- 
tus est, locum Hoseae n ex Aegypto vocavi filium meum ad Christum translatum esse a 
Matthaeo, ut simplicitati eorum, qui de gentibus crediderant, illuderet." 
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little child to Egypt [2:14-15], so that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet [Hosea na] saying, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son”, 
violate “all standards of honesty [alle Schranken der Aufrichtigkeit]." For with 
his words Hosea "expressly referred to the people of Israel" (Apologie, vol. 2, 
pp. 265-66 and 269). To Reimarus, these examples showed that the seeming 
fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies in the life of Christ offered no argu- 
ment in favor of Christianity, but, rather, was “the weakest point" (vol. 2, p. 265) 
of Christian apologetics. Celsus, as Anthony Collins had observed before, 
"did not only attack Christians for their allegorical Interpretations of the Old 
Testament, who, he said, by a most astonishing Folly, and a Stupidity without 
Example, endeavour to find out Relations between Things, for which there 
was not the least Foundation; but for their Application of the Prophesies 
in the Old Testament to Jesus, which, he said, agreed to a thousand other 
Persons with equal or more Probability than to him, and were apply'd by forc'd 
Interpretations. [Celsus 1.50]. [...] Porphyry [...] thus charged the Christians in 
general and Origen in particular [frg. 39 Ha / 6F Be]. [...] Julian [frg. 62 and 64] 
did attack the Apostles for misapplying Passages of the Prophets, and applying 
them to Jesus."36 

The pagan attack on the Christian interpretation of prophecy helped top- 
ple one of the two pillars of Christianity's claim to truth. "If those Proofs are 
invalid", Anthony Collins reasoned, “then is Christianity false.” For “the Truth 
of Christianity depends [...] on ancient Revelations, which are contain'd in 
the Old Testament.’3” Through the judgments arrived at by the three ancient 
authorities in this matter from a contemporary antique perspective, the 
Bible-critical theories of the Enlightenment thinkers and their predecessors 
in the 16th and 17th centuries gain not only valuable additional support, but 
also considerable intensification: the conviction of the authenticity of the 
Book of Daniel or the view that Isaiah's prophecy on the young woman who 
was to bear a child referred to the Virgin Mary are no longer seen as innocent 
opinions of ancient mentality. They not only constitute “grave errors [kräf- 
tige Irrthümer]" but also falsities that were already transparent at the time, 
i.e. “frauds [Betrügereyen]" (Apologie, vol. 2, p. 392). The recourse to “dubious 
writings [verdáchtige Schrifften]" and their wrong interpretations reveals the 


36 Collins, A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons, pp. 151-53. See also Reimarus, Apologie, 
vol. 2, pp. 268—69, referring to Porphyry, frg. 39 Ha / 6F Be; and Paalzow, Porphyrius, 
pp. 452—644. 

37 Collins, A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons, pp. 28 and 23. See O'Higgins, Anthony 
Collins, pp. 155-99: "Chapter x. The Attack on the Prophecies.’ 
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“dishonesty [schlechte Aufrichtigkeit]” of the Christians of ancient and more 
recent times, rooted in a “general maxim which allows lies and pious fraud.”38 

Whether it was about the real age of the Book of Daniel, the authorship of 
the Pentateuch, or the meaning of the word alma in Isaiah 7 — the answers 
to all of these questions had direct consequences for Christianity's claim to 
truth. The pagan authors' answers had tremendous subversive power because 
they were philologically-historically founded, independently of philosophical 
premises. The early Christians, who could hardly argue against philological 
facts,?? soon abandoned the attempt to refute Porphyry's theses. They settled 
on erasing all memory of his objections; specifically, on the annihilation of 
his work Contra Christianos and even the refutations compiled against it (see 
supra p. 18). The attempted damnatio memoriae indicates the power of philo- 
logical and historical argument against the authority of Scripture and shows 
how these "Vulcanic weapons" (in Kant's memorable formulation) contributed 
to the emancipation of early modern philosophy from theology.^? 


38  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, pp. 387-88: "allgemeine Maxime zum Lügen, zur pia fraude." 

39 The helplessness of the Christian apologetics is particularly evident in their reactions to 
the linguistic finding that Isaiah 7 cannot be understood as the prophecy of the virgin 
birth since the word alma means ‘young woman’ but not ‘virgin’. It wasn't only Justin who 
claimed that the Jews' refusal to entertain the Christian interpretation of the prophet's 
words stemmed from malicious *hard-heartedness [tò oxAnpoxäpôtov].” (Dialogus cum 
Tryphone 44.2). 

40 Kant, “Letter to Hamann”, April 8, 1774, in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 10, pp. 160—61: “[ Wer] 
in den Archiven des Alterthums am besten bewandert ist, [schleppt] alle Orthodoxen, sie 
mógen so sauer sehen wie sie wollen, als Kinder, wohin er will; sie dürfen nicht muchsen 
[...]. [W]enn freyglaubende philologen dieser vulcanischen Waffen sich allein bemeistern 
solten, denn ist das Ansehen jener Demagogen gänzlich zu Ende, und sie werden sich in 
dem, was sie zu lehren haben, die instruction von den literatoren einholen müssen." 


CHAPTER 4 


Philosophical-Theological Dissent 


The arguments of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian taken up by the early modern 
critics of religion are part of a multi-layered controversy, which was by no 
means confined to philosophical matters in the narrower sense. An essential 
concern of the pagan philosophers was to ward off the threat posed by the new 
religion from Palestine to the political and legal order.! At the end of the sec- 
ond century Celsus is already warning of the potential for violence he sees in 
the Christian doctrine's claim to exclusivity. In Jesus's admonition that “no one 
can serve two masters" (Matthew 6:24) Celsus perceives “a revolt against the 
community"? because it is a direct affront to the integrative power of Roman 
culture, which did not exclude the divine conceptions of other peoples, but 
rather understood them in the sense of the interpretatio Graeca or Romana? 
as ideas that are equivalent or related to their own pantheon. As the gods 
possess “one nature but many names"^ “it makes no difference whether we 
call Zeus Highest [...] or Adonai or Sabaoth or Ammon like the Egyptians or 
Papaios like the Scythians."5 Julian's objections to Christianity are influenced 


1 See Levieils, Contra Christianos: la critique sociale et religieuse du christianisme des origenes 
[sic; recte: origines] au Concile de Nicée. 

2 Celsus 3.5: TÒ otaoıdlew mpd¢ tò xotvóv. "Celsus", Fürst writes, “judged that Christian mono- 
theism and the consequent anti-polytheistic religious practice which it involved were a 
form of rebellion against the pluralistic religious and social order which he was defending." 
(“Monotheism’, p. 94). See also Celsus 6.24 and 8.11. Celsus’s charge, in the 2nd century still a 
prognosis and not a diagnosis, was vindicated later by the writings of Ambrose, who justified 
the necessity to end coexistence with dissenters — the errants from his perspective — with 
reference to the same word of the Lord (Matthew 6:24): "Lord Jesus [...] has said to you, Ye 
cannot serve two masters. |...| We cannot enter into fellowship with the errors of others [ali- 
eni erroris societatem ]." (Ep. 72 [17] 14). See Hargis, Christian Exclusivism and the Formation 
of Early Anti-Christian Discourse in Celsus, Porphyry and Julian. 

3 See Strutwolf, "Interpretatio Graeca." 

4 Maximus of Tyre (a contemporary of Celsus), Or. 39.5: pia ev Y, poois, TOMA 8& xà òvópata. 
In his Hymnus in Iovem Cleanthes addresses Zeus as a god “with many names [noAvovupoc]." 
(SVF 1.537). 

5 Celsus 5.41. See Assmann, The Price of Monotheism, p. 20 (and p. 8ff: "Ch. 1: The Mosaic 
Distinction and the Problem of Intolerance”). See also Porphyry, frg. 76 Ha [M. 4.21]: “Why 
then do we argue about a name? Are we to take it as a difference about semantics? For the 
goddess the Greeks call Athena, the Romans call Minerva, and the Egyptians, the Syrians and 
the Thracians call her by some other name.” 
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by the attacks on the religion of his ancestors which had already begun under 
his Christian predecessors.$ 

The writings of the three pagans are also documents of an interreligious 
conflict. An appreciable part of the surviving material can be described as 
a defense or apology of the traditional Greco-Roman religion. In this sense, 
rhetor Libanius, a confidant of Julian, speaks of the latter's work Against the 
Galileans in the context of "books in support of the gods." Celsus, Porphyry 
and Julian defend cult forms such as the worship of divine images as well the 
traditions of the gods (see supra p. 46). They vigorously protest the aspersions 
the Christians cast on the religion of their fathers and reciprocate by castigat- 
ing the new god and his son from Galilee.® Their texts spill over with polemi- 
cal rhetoric expressing contempt for the perceived inferior movement from 
the Orient. Against "these goatherds and shepherds who abandoned the wor- 
ship of many gods" (Celsus 1.23), they affirm their own religious traditions 
and provide clarifications as well as partially modified explanations in order 
to silence the Christians' objections. Thus they counter a standard Christian 
accusation by explaining what the 'polytheism' of the Greco-Roman religion 
really is (see supra p. 46ff.) and in turn accuse the Christians of godlessness.? 
They give in-depth explanations on the nature and the work of the demons 
and what veneration these are due (see supra p. 43ff.). They interpret myths 
and express their concern that since the onset of Christianity the gods have 


6 See Julian, frg. 48, 206AB; Ep. ad Atarbium [7 W; 37 B/C]. 

7 Libanius, Monodia de Iuliano [= Or. 17.18]: BiBAlwv BonSobvtwv $eois. See Wiemer, Libanios und 
Julian, esp. pp. 247ff. 

8 See Celsus's blasphemous remark that Jesus had "fabricated the story of his birth from a 
virgin" — in reality he was the product of an affair Mary had with “a certain soldier named 
Panthera” (1.32). See Norelli, “La tradizione sulla nàscita di Gesù nell’AAn$nç Aóyoc di Celso"; 
Cotoni, L'exegése du Nouveau Testament dans la philosophie française du XV111* siècle, pp. 274ff. 
This legend was cited often and eagerly in the early modern period; see Anon., Traité des trois 
imposteurs 3.12, pp. 74-75; Anon., Les notes d'Hobbés sur le Nouveau Testament, pp. 394-95; 
Anon., La Foi détruite, pp. 23-24; Anon., Analyse de la religion chrétienne, p. 48; Anon., Lettres 
a Sophie, p. 183; Frederick 11 of Prussia, Dialogues des morts entre Madame de Pompadour 
et la Vierge Marie, p. 15; d'Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, p. 24; Idem, Tableau des saints, 
vol. 1, pp. 12-13; Voltaire, Examen important de Milord Bolingbroke, ch. 10, in Mélanges, 
pp. 1025-26. - In the Jewish anti-Christian literature there is a parallel tradition on the same 
legend in the anonymous Liber Toldos Jeschu, in Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satanae, pp. 1-45. 
Voltaire was of the opinion that this text already existed in Celsus's times: "Ce detestable 
livre Sepher Toldos Jeschut était connu dès le second siècle; Celse le cita, et Origene le réfute.” 
(‘Messie”, in Dictionnaire philosophique, in Oeuvres completes, vol. 36, pp. 361-62). See 
Alexander, “Celsus’ Judaism" pp. 332ff. 

9 See Porphyry, frg. 1 Ha / 88D Be, on the “impious and godless [dvoceßeis xoi &Seot]” Christians; 
see also supra pp. 14, 18 and 43. 
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withdrawn their help from the empire (Porphyry, frg. 80 Ha / 65F Be). In short, 
the three pagan philosophers, especially Celsus and Julian,!° were also theo- 
logians, apologists and exegetes of their own religious traditions." From the 
perspective of early modern readers, their philosophical views too belong in 
large part to a bygone era. Often they speak as advocates of the very specific 
form of late antique philosophy to which they are committed: Middle- or 
Neoplatonism (see supra chapter 11.2). Here, there is a huge gap between what 
were self-evident givens for the late antique philosophers - from the relation 
of the divine to the material sphere, through demonology to theurgy — and the 
actual concerns of early modern philosophy. Overall, the late antique ideas 
that fell on fertile ground in the early modern period made up only a segment 
of what Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian considered important. This segment, how- 
ever, concerned precisely those themes fought over on the major ideological 
battlefields of the early modern period and the Enlightenment, which were 
ultimately to lead to the demise of Christianity's intellectual hegemony: the 
dispute over belief/faith and religious truth claims, the miracle discussion, and 
the controversy over Christian morality. 


1 Faith 


Thinking for oneself, questioning authority, justifying truth claims: for each of 
these constituent tenets of the Enlightenment, the early modern reader could 
find its diametrical opposite in the image of Christianity reflected in the texts 
of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian. The Christians are portrayed as fanatics who 
clung blindly to irrational beliefs (a). Of undiminished relevance to the early 
modern religion-critics were the late antique authors' struggles with the prac- 
tical consequences of the Christian concept of faith: the restriction on free- 
dom of thought as well as the religious intolerance and persecution arising 
from the ideal of a uniform faith (b). 


10  InPorphyrys case this doesn't concern the fragments from Contra Christianos, but rather 
writings such as Ad Marcellam; see Harnack, "Greek and Christian Piety.” 

11 See Dorrie, "Die platonische Theologie des Kelsos”; Morgan, "Origen's Celsus and Imperial 
Greek Religiosity"; Smith, Julian's Gods. On “Porphyry the theologian” see Johnson, 
Religion and Identity in Porphyry, pp. 52-185. 
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1.1 Alogos pistis: Blind Faith’ 

No defect in Christianity was less forgivable for late antique critics than a con- 
cept of faith, or belief (pistis), not grounded in reason. According to Porphyry, 
the Christian religion demanded an “irrational faith [&oyos niotis]” (frg. 73 Ha / 
85D Be), an “irrational and unexamined belief [GAoyoc xoi àvetétaotoç ricis ]" 
with which Christians “carved out for themselves a new way in a pathless des- 
ert, that adheres neither to the ways of the Greeks nor the Jews" (frg. 1 Ha / 
88D Be). For Celsus, Christians’ willingness to forgo sound “arguments [Adyot]” 
(3.49) in favor of “immediate belief [evSéw¢ mıotedeiv]” (6.7b) was no less dis- 
turbing than the substance of the “barbarian doctrine" (1.2) itself. Galen criti- 
cized Christians on similar grounds for giving credence to *unproven laws"? 
and articles of faith. Of course, the notion of pistis in Christianity covers a wide 
range of meanings, from 'believing that' and 'accepting as true' to 'trusting in 
the promises of God’ And yet the pagans were right to single out “assent 
[ovyxataveats]” to “doctrines [Sdypata]” (Celsus 3.39 and 1.2) as fundamental 
to pistis, as many contemporary Christian theologians themselves asserted.!? 
The Christians, Celsus observed, “say to each one who comes to them: ‘First 
believe that the person of whom I am telling you is God’s son” (6.10c) while 
refusing “to give or receive a reason for what they believe." 6 In a similar vein, 
Lucian stated that "without any definite evidence" the promises of 
"that crucified sophist" suffice to convince them that "they are going 


12 See Celsus’s remark that the Christians “believe without rational thought [&\6yws mioteb- 
ovtes]” (1.9) as well as the similar reproach of the pagan interlocutor Caecilius (perhaps 
going back to Fronto) in Minucius Felix's Octavius: *nescio qua fiducia mendaciis [...] 
credunt" (11.2). 

13 Galen, De pulsuum differentiis 2.4: voyoı dvanödeıxroı. Walzer quotes a similar Galen 
paraphrase, this one from an Arabic source: “they [the Christians] accept everything on 
faith" (Galen on Jews and Christians, p. 15). Mellini drew attention to the passages in De 
pulsuum differentiis; see his In veteres quosdam scriptores, pp. 88-89, and Stillingfleet, 
Origines sacrae, pp. 322-23. Galen himself prefers to admit his ignorance even in funda- 
mental matters like the immortality of the soul or the infinity of the world than to make 
unfounded statements (Quod animi mores corporis temperamenta sequantur, in Opera, 
vol. 4, p. 773). 

14 See Bultmann, moteve xTA., in TDNT, vol. 6, pp. 174-227; Barth, “Pistis in hellenistischer 
Religiosität”; Schliesser, “Faith in Early Christianity.” 

15 See Morgan, “Two Aspects of Early Christian Faith’, p. 6: “From the early second century, 
belief in the truth of doctrine becomes increasingly significant to Christians.” See also 
infra, pp. 76 and 78 for Clement of Alexandria’s and Cyril of Jerusalem's description of 
faith as “assent [cvyxatadectc].” 

16 Celsus 1.9: dıdövaı Y) AauBaverv Adyov. His wording is an allusion to Plato (Protagoras 336c: 
Aóyov 8o0vot xai ÉEuoSout). 
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to be immortal and live for all time.” The irrationality of their attitude finds 
expression not in a statement or a catalogue of declarative sentences but in a 
grammatical imperative: "Believe [riotevoov]!” (Celsus 1.9; 112; 6.10; 6.11). The 
naked order of belief was the diametric opposite of rational conviction and 
embodied the Christian virtues of obedience and submission. A prime exam- 
ple is Jesus himself, who in his sermons relied on coercion in place of argu- 
ment: *He utters threats and empty abuse when he says, Woe unto you", writes 
Celsus. “For in these words he openly admits his inability to carry conviction, 
which no god, not even a sensible man, would fail to do.”!® The sermons of 
later Christian missionaries were no different. Here is Celsus's vivid firsthand 
account of their performance: "There are many who [...] say: Tam God (or a 
son of God, or a divine spirit). And I have come. Already the world is being 
destroyed. And you, O men, are to perish because of your iniquities. But I wish 
to save you. And you shall see me returning again with heavenly power. Blessed 
is he who has worshipped me now! I will cast everlasting fire upon all the rest, 
both on cities and on country places. [...] But I will preserve forever those who 
have been convinced by me" (7.9) Julian, who was raised a Christian himself, 
confirms from his own experience that the Christians replaced rational argu- 
ments with the authority of commands;! his former coreligionists' “first and 
greatest of articles of faith" was: “Believe!”?° 

As the fragments documenting the pagan criticism of the Christian concept 
of faith have been mostly torn from their original context?! the formula of 
‘blind faith’ comes across as a mere polemical slogan in some passages. Still, 
some of the existing fragments suggest that the accusation was developed in a 
differentiated manner. In passages from Celsus and Porphyry it seems they are 
accusing the Christians of turning away from the contemporary understand- 
ing of the concept of faith. In the customary convention, faith was viewed as 


17 Lucian of Samosata, De morte Peregrini 13. See also Mellini, In veteres quosdam scriptores, 
p. 83; and Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus magnis, p. 30. 

18 Celsus 2.76. Celsus is perhaps thinking of Matthew 2313-24 or Luke 6:24; 1:42-52. 
Porphyry, referring to Mark 16:16 (“he who does not believe will be condemned”), writes, 
"Minatur [...] Christus sibi non credentibus aeterna supplicia." (frg. 91 Ha / ugD Be). 

19 See Porphyry, frg. 73 Ha / 85D Be: The Christians "cannot give demonstrations" but “turn 
to faith alone" and “demand those who come to them to give attention to faith alone 
[rioteı póvy npooeyew].” 

20 Quoted by Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.102: nioteuoov. 

21 Porphyry fragments on the Pauline concept of faith were to be found in the no longer 
extant 5th book of the Monogenes by Macarius of Magnesia. This is recorded by Turrianus 
who still had access to the complete text of the Monogenes (Dogmaticus, fol. 36-38), 
but unfortunately he doesn't elaborate further; see Schalkhausser, Zu den Schriften des 
Makarios von Magnesia, pp. 73ff. 
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different from knowledge, a weaker conviction, but not irrational as long as a 
given proposition was endorsed on the basis of evidence that made it probable. 
The Christians, for their part, did not see their faith as subject to any rational 
justification. They accepted the doctrines of their teacher with *unquestioning 
belief”22 and even preempted the proofing of statements with a clear prohibi- 
tion: “Do not examine!”3 With this prohibition and the corresponding impera- 
tive “First believe!" (Celsus 6.10), the order that must be observed if rational 
beliefs are to be formed was turned upside down. For the Christians to accept 
a matter as true, it didn't need to be preceded by any rational investigation, 
because it is "their faith that has prejudiced / occupied their souls in advance 
[mpoxatadaBodca] and makes them hold this belief" (Celsus 3.39). 

It is very tempting for us to dismiss this accusation of "blind faith" as a 
crude caricature — especially when we consider that from the very beginning 
the basic concern of Christian apologetics was to refute objections to the true 
religion and to win over outsiders through the power of reason.?* Celsus’s 
Christian contemporaries were self-confidently declaring that they had proof 
procedures equal to those of philosophy. Origen claimed that "in Christianity 
[...] there will be found to be no less profound study of the writings that are 
believed [e&etactg t&v nenioteuuevwv]. (Contra Celsum 1.9) Tertullian deemed 
himself to be in the possession of more than one “conclusive proof [expedita 
probatio]" for the truth of Christianity (De praescriptione haereticorum 22.1). 
The apologists felt well armored for free debate with the pagan philosophy. 
The Christian doctrine thus secured was occasionally elevated to the rank of a 
philosophy, even the “only safe and profitable philosophy.”?? The “acquisition 
of knowledge and the investigation of truth” is a genuine Christian concern, 
according to the much-cited plea by Lactantius for universal religious “free- 
dom [libertas].” (Epitome divinarum institutionum 50.2). Such proclamations, 


22 Porphyry, frg. 1 Ha / 88D Be: dve£erdotu rioter. See also frg. 73 Ha / 85D Be: The Christians 
are ready to “boldly follow whatever [the Christian preachers] say, without any examina- 
tion at all [&ve&ecáo toc ]" 

23  Celsus 1.2: ph é&écote. See also 1.9: The Christians “use such expressions as ‘Do not exam- 
ine, just believe [pù e&étale, dd nio vevcov]!" 

24 See Pouderon and Doré, Les apologistes chrétiens; Edwards et al. (eds.), Apologetics in 
the Roman Empire; Williams, Defending and Defining the Faith: an Introduction to Early 
Christian Apologetic Literature. 

25 Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 8.1: pÜocopiav dopa%ÿ xol cüpqpopov. Justin does not hes- 
itate to add: "Thus, and for this reason, I am a philosopher" (ibid). See Osborn, Justin 
Martyr, pp. 99ff; Munier, L'apologie de saint Justin philosophe et martyr, pp. 56ff. For 
this remarkable “semantic evolution of the term @tAcgogia” see Stroumsa, Barbarian 
Philosophy, pp. 66 and ff. See also Justin, Apologia 2.15.3: “our doctrines [...] are superior to 
all human philosophy [rdons ... pirocogias avSpwnetou omréprepa]." 
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expounding the very opposite of an immunization against trial and criticism, 
seem to belie the stereotype of the blind faith of Christians. 

This self-image is, however, in sharp contrast to the direct answers of the 
Christian authors to their pagan critics. These were more suited to confirm- 
ing the charge of the Christian faith’s irrationality. This is dramatically illus- 
trated in Gregory of Nazianzus’s invective against Julian. Gregory thinks he can 
counter Julian’s accusation of blind credulity with reference to the authority 
of “divinely-inspired persons [...] whom we must not disbelieve.’ The latter's 
assumed “trustworthiness” is a proof of the truth of their teaching, which is 
“more convincing than any logical argument or defense”? While no relevant 
discussions are to be found in the fragments from Julian’s Contra Galilaeos 
and consequently none either in the counter-response by Cyril of Alexandria, 
Contra Iulianum,” Origen found himself compelled by Celsus's attacks to give 
a fundamental explanation and defense of the Christian conception of faith. 
The principle that it is “far better to accept doctrines with reason [etd Aóyov … 
avyxativectat tots déyuaotv] than with mere faith" (Contra Celsum 1.13), cannot 
be implemented by the “multitude”, i.e. “those who cannot abandon everything 
to pursue a study of rational argument" (1.10). It is “better for them to believe 
without a reason [&Aöyws miıotevovteç]” (1.9). Such a “simple faith [pry rio / 
TO mA Gc Temiotevxevat]” is justified in his view for several — albeit pragmatic — 
reasons. Most people are unable to engage in an elaborate examination of the 
relevant doctrine (ibid.), even if only due to the practical circumstances of 
everyday life, but they still need the practical guidance it provides. To insist 
on strict standards of justification would be to block the only path to “moral 
improvement" (ibid.) that is accessible to the majority: “For obviously all but 
a very few would fail to obtain the help which they have derived from simple 
belief, but would remain living a very evil life" (1.9). 

According to Origen, pagan objections to the "simple faith" of the Christians 
fail to understand that “all human life depends on faith" (Contra Celsum 1.11). 
It is true that many Christians follow beliefs for which they possess no philo- 
sophical foundation, but everyone must make decisions based on uncertain 
assumptions about the future. "And why", Origen asks, "should it not be more 
reasonable, seeing all human things are dependent upon faith, to believe God 
rather than them [scil. rational demonstrations]? For who enters on a voyage, 


26 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.102: néons dvvdnews Aoyueng xol àvxvüvoyudic loyupötepov. See 
Elm, “Orthodoxy and True Philosophical Life: Julian and Gregory of Nazianzus"; Bernardi, 
"Un réquisitoire: les ‘Invectives contre Julien’ de Grégoire de Nazianze.” 

27 However, Julian comments on the Christian belief in miracles (frg. 1, 39C) and compares 
them to the “incredible [notor] and monstrous stories" of the Greeks (frg. 4, and frg. 23, 
134E-135C). 
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or contracts a marriage, or becomes the father of children, or casts seed into 
the ground, without believing that better things will result from so doing?" 
(ibid.). Origen crowns his defense of the Christian pistis with the verdict that 
the philosopher Celsus is not entitled to a critique of the Christian concept of 
faith, if only for the simple reason that the theoretical preferences of philoso- 
phers are also based on a belief without any grounds. A philosopher, Origen 
opines, affiliates with a “sect [atpscic]" only “because he believes his particu- 
lar sect to be superior to any other” (Contra Celsum 1.10). The crucial weak- 
ness of Origen’s pragmatic arguments for a faith without reason is that they 
don't address what is really at stake, but instead shift the issue. The fact that 
moral rules of action can be justified philosophically by only a fraction of their 
addressees and yet are supposed to be obeyed by all wasn't the subject of dis- 
pute. From a pagan perspective, it was actually possible to value Christian 
doctrine as a “simple philosophy [ptAosopia &nàń]” whose moral instructions 
enabled simple people to lead a good life even without theoretical reflection.?® 
But the practical guiding function of an unreflected faith was not the issue. 
The charge of blind faith raised by Celsus related to the Christian imposition to 
accept the truth of assertions — doctrines such as the messianic status and the 
resurrection of Jesus — which had no basis in reasoned argument. In Origen's 
Contra Celsum this critique remains unanswered. 

Given the massiveness of the attack on the supposedly irrational beliefs 
of Christians, a comparison with the direct responses of Origen or Gregory 
would hardly have sufficed for the early modern reader. Rather, it made sense 
to check the allegations against further available commentaries by Christian 
contemporaries of Celsus, Porphyry and Julian. Thus from Bodin's Colloquium 
heptaplomeres onwards, recourse to the pagan critiques of Christianity was 
often accompanied by a comparative look at the patristic literature. The 
thoughts of the 2nd to 4th century fathers on the notion of faith and the asso- 
ciated problem areas produce a differentiated picture, and a revealing one, too, 
in view of the pagan critique. 

In the first place, it was natural to consult the patristic sources to discover 
whether, and if so to what extent, the apologists could fulfil their emphatic 
claim to be in possession of “an argumentative justification of our faith.”29 
Immediately, numerous statements come to mind which, had Celsus attrib- 
uted them to the Christians, could easily be dismissed as malicious parodies 


28 Alexander of Lycopolis, Contra Manichaei opiniones disputatio 1 and 16; see Van der Horst, 
"A ‘Simple Philosophy’: Alexander of Lycopolis on Christianity" pp. 313ff. 

29  Athenagoras, Legatio 8.1: Aoyıouov Nua THs niotewg. See Pouderon, Athénagore d'Athènes, 
philosophe chrétien, pp. 303ff. 
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of his religious adversaries. Many fathers, for instance, are content to caution 
that "it is for those who believe to confess the Scripture and not to deny it.”3° 


) & 


Reasons or even the philosophers' "sophistic arguments" are not welcome 
here. According to Gregory of Nazianzus it is sufficient to follow “what our 
own fishermen and vulgar folks have to say" (Or. 5.30). John Chrysostom puts 
it more graphically: The apostles, “these uneducated men, ordinary people 
and fishermen have stopped the mouth of the philosophers"?! Not all of the 
church fathers traded in such crude denials of rationality, however. Justin, one 
of the most prominent among the early apologists, against whom Celsus may 
have directly addressed his objections, relies above all on the prophecy and 
miracle proofs: The biblical authors preached their messages “without demon- 
stration’, but are nevertheless “witnesses to the truth above all demonstration, 
and worthy of belief; and those events which have happened, and those which 
are happening, compel you to assent to the utterances made by them’, for 
"they were entitled to credit on account of the miracles which they 
performed.’(Dialogus cum Tryphone 7.2-3). But Celsus and the other pagans 
lambasted these arguments: The first fails due to the multiplicity of mira- 
cle reports extant in almost all religions (see infra chap. 1v.2.b); the second 
is opposed by the conclusion of experts, the Hebrew-literate Jews, that on a 
purely linguistic-exegetical basis, the passages of the Old Testament used by 
the Christians can in no way be interpreted as prophecies of the supposed 
Messiah of Nazareth (see supra chap. 111). 

The so-called proof from antiquity, according to which the biblical writ- 
ings are “older than the doctrines of the Greeks ^?? was not in any better 
shape either, whether viewed from the ancient or the early modern perspec- 
tive; and of course the same goes for its radical form, the theory that the 


30 Epiphanius of Salamis, Ancoratus 55.6; similarly Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. haereses 2.27.3. 
Benko can refer to such passages: "Christians relied on faith without proof. This was 
indeed the case.’ (Pagan Rome, p. 157). 

31 John Chrysostom, Homiliae in Genesim, in Opera, vol. 53, col. 258: x&v qiXocóqov dmégpa- 
tav th otópata. 

32 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 29.2; Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 3.23.1ff.; Cyril of 
Alexandria, Contra Iulianum 1. For Tertullian, too, the “chronological priority" of a doctrine 
is “an evident testimony of its truth" (De praescriptione haereticorum 35). See Pilhofer, 
Presbyteron kreitton; Williams, Defending and Defining the Faith, pp. 7off. - However, the 
claim that Moses was the earliest human writer (living long before Homer) could not 
impress the Greeks or Romans who, with some knowledge of the antiquity of Egyptian 
culture, were even skeptical of their own historical tradition which was nowhere nearly 
as ancient: Despite the Hellenes’ belief that it was old, “Deucalion’s deluge [xataxAvoués]” 
was of a younger age as the Egyptians knew. In general the Greek historical record was 
inferior to the Egyptian (Celsus 1.20). 
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Greeks — especially Plato — had plagiarized the Old Testament.?? Finally, it is 
astonishing with what confidence many fathers held that the mere claim of 
the divine origin of Scripture? or the reference to the martyrdom of Christians 
was a “clear and certain proof”? of the truth of their doctrine. The “désarmante 
simplicite”36 of these arguments drastically reveals the subcultural character?” 
of many texts of Christian apologetics in the late antique period, where it was 
far from reaching the standards set by the philosophy and science of its day.?? 
For readers of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, these deficits threw light 
on the debates in which they themselves were involved: it was almost inevita- 
ble that they would draw the relevant conclusions concerning the apologetics 
of their own time, which was still deploying the same argumentative arsenal. 
In the second place, the early modern readers would have stumbled on 
a feature of Christian theology expounded in the patristic texts which is in 
stark contrast to ancient philosophical ideas and also to ideas anchored in 
ancient common sense: conviction in the truth of one's faith can be attained 
by a freely-taken decision to believe. One ought to — and therefore can — obey 


33 In this sense Clement of Alexandria calls the Greeks “pilferers of the barbarian phi- 
losophy [xAertas ts Bapßapov piAccogias]” (Stromata 2.11.1). Here, ‘barbarian’, mean- 
ing 'non-Greek, is of course not a negative epithet. See also Tertullian, Apologeticum 
47.2. According to Justin (Apologia 1.59.1ff.) the Old Testament is one of Plato's sources. 
Likewise, Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Iulianum 2; in particular he claims Plato's monothe- 
ism to be derived from Moses (ibid., 8). Further documented evidence in Dórrie et al. 
(eds.), Der Platonismus in der Antike, vol. 2, pp. 198-219. 

34 See Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.2.9.6: "He who believes the divine Scriptures pos- 
sesses a decisive criterion [xpiow BeBaiav] for a sure judgment and receives in the voice 
of God, who bestowed the Scripture, a demonstration that cannot be impugned [anödeı- 
Ev dvavrippyrov].” In support of their doctrine the Christians can invoke more powerful 
"demonstrations": For “we are taught of God [0so8(8cxxot], being instructed in the truly 
sacred letters by the Son of God" - “our truth [1 &AyPeıa ý xa? Yuäs]” is therefore “greater” 
than the “Hellenic truth [ý 'EMyvun Ahle]. (Stromata 1.20.98.4). 

35 Origen, Contra Celsum 2.56: capes xoi évapyés. Here Origen is referring to the resurrection 
of Christ. 

36  Athanassiadi, Vers la pensée unique, p. 68. 

37  Soasnottoleave these harsh sounding words without any justification — of which there 
are in fact countless — see, for example, the attempt to explain key concepts of Aristotle's 
philosophy in the Refutatio omnium haeresium (formerly attributed to Hippolytus): 
"Aristotle makes a threefold division of substance. One portion of it is the genus, and 
another the species [...], and the third the individual. [...] The genus [...] is a sort of aggre- 
gate, made up of many and different germs. And from this genus, just as from a certain 
heap, all the species of existent things derive their distinctions." (7.15.1-2). See also n. 468. 

38 See Harnack's remarkable conclusion: “[...] even by the opening of the fourth century, 
Christianity found the learning [Bildung] of the ancient world [...] in opposition to itself. 


» 


[...] Learning continued to be ‘pagan? (The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, p. 510). 
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the call of Jesus and the Church to believe their teachings. A voluntaristic 
understanding of faith, which is suggested by the repeated biblical impera- 
tive to believe, is theoretically formulated by numerous fathers of the 2nd to 
4th centuries. It was already expounded in detail by Clement of Alexandria, 
a contemporary of Celsus, with the help of philosophical concepts of mainly 
Stoic?? provenance. First Clement sets down some of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the pistis term, which he obtains independently of theological 
presuppositions through an epistemological analysis: believing means agree- 
ing to the assertion of a "fact [rpâyua]” (Stromata 2.6.27.4). Convictions based 
on “proofs” are to be characterized as assent to a proposition in the light of 
evidence. By contrast, faith is “assent prior to demonstration" ^? — more pre- 
cisely: without probable or compelling reasons. Another feature is the believ- 
er's strength of conviction, which sets the pistis apart from “feeble supposition 
[N elxacta, dadevng o0oa brdAniptc]” (2.4.16.1). The believer's “voluntary [éxod- 
ctoc]" (2.6.27.4) decision to accept a doctrine takes the place of conviction 
derived from reasons, which are essential to suppositions and assumptions 
as well as to knowledge. Implicitly rejected here is the view which holds that 
while assenting to a proposition may indeed be understood as the result of an 
action — the examination of reasons and counter-reasons - it is itself not an 
action, but rather a reaction or a mental state that results from an evaluation of 
evidence: “We are not", as Themistius puts it, “the masters over interior assent 
or refusal.”*! By contrast, Clement understands assent itself and thus also faith 
asan act which we have the power to carry out or refrain from: faith is an act of 
"choice [rpoaipeois]” (Stromata 2.2.9.2). The Greek technical term prohairesis 
("choice"), chosen by Clement, emphasizes that the addressee of the message 
of faith is at liberty to choose between the two options of assent and dissent. 
However, the values of these options — and here a theological premise enters 
the scene - are radically different. The content of the doctrine to be affirmed 
is the word of God. The latter also possesses — for Clement naturally - a nor- 
mative authority, so that assent and dissent is to be judged according to stan- 
dards of religious morality: when we give or withhold our assent to a claim or 
doctrine, this becomes a matter of praise and blame and one of reward and 
punishment in the hereafter. This explains the initially astonishing fact that 


39 On Clement's recourse to Stoic terminology see Spanneut, Le stoicisme des pères de l'église, 
pp. 222ff; Mortley, Connaissance religieuse et herméneutique chez Clément dAlexandrie, 
pp. 109-25; Osborn, Clement of Alexandria, pp. 182—212; Boulnois, "Commence par croire. 
La primauté de la foi chez Clement d'Alexandrie, Origene et leurs successeurs.” 

40 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.6.27.4: ovyxatäSeots npò dmodetEEws. 

41 See Themistius, In libros Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis, p. 88: rod cvyxatativecdou Evdov 
Ñ dvavevew ovy’ nets xvetoL. 
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Clement uses a basic notion from Stoic ethics — katorthoma, a term for dutiful, 
morally required action - to illustrate that accepting a doctrine as true pos- 
sesses a normative-moral dimension: “Faith is the virtuous performance of the 
free decision.’*? These features are summed up in Clement's succinct defini- 
tion: Faith is “the voluntary assent to something sure, prior to demonstration’, 
namely, to the doctrines guaranteed by divine authority (2.6.27.4). Clement’s 
“voluntaristic understanding" of religious conviction “as grounded in niortıg”*3 
is unmistakable: “Volition takes the precedence of all.” Therefore, “the intel- 
lectual powers are ministers of the will. Will, it is said, and thou shalt be able. 
And in the gnostic [the ‘true gnostic’, i.e. the Christian], will, judgment, and 
exertion are identical.”** 

Clement is not only bent on giving the Christian understanding of faith 
clear voluntaristic contours. It is also of great importance to him to relate it to 
the spectrum of ancient epistemological theories and thereby guard against 
the Christian pistis appearing to his pagan addressees as a theoretical extrav- 
agance of philosophical parvenus. Most notably he strives to present it as a 
position which is compatible with Stoic epistemology and as such philosophi- 
cally respectable. For this reason he strongly emphasizes that his voluntaristic 
concept of assent was by no means alien to the older philosophers. Not just the 
Stoics, says Clement, “say that assent is in our own power [&’ nyiv]. All opinion 
and judgment, and supposition, and knowledge [...] is assent; which is nothing 
else than faith." (Stromata 2.12.54.5-55.1). 

Indeed a voluntary moment does play a role in the Stoic reconstruction 
of the cognitive process. In some cases ideas are recognized as representa- 
tions of reality by giving them our “voluntary assent [adsensio ... voluntaria |." 
Whether we do this, according to the thesis attributed to Zeno by Cicero, is "in 
our control.’*5 But the view that we can arbitrarily accept or reject any ideas 
regardless of their nature is foreign to the Stoics. Of course there are "incredible 


42 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.3.1.1: Tpoalpécews KaTOPSWLA Y) TIaTIG. 

43 Gibbons, The Moral Psychology of Clement of Alexandria, p. 149. See the chapter “Clement 
on Assent, Prolepsis and mpoatpectc” (pp. 149ff.). On the “voluntaristic implications" of 
Clement's conception of faith see also Dihle, The Theory of Will in Classical Antiquity, 
pp. 217-18. Karamanolis embarks on a conciliatory interpretation of Clement's volun- 
tarism (The Philosophy of Early Christianity, pp. 108-109 and 148-49). 

44 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.17.77.5-6: Tponyettat toivuv navrwv TO BotAEcBat: ai yàp 
Aoyınal Suvduels Tod BoUA.eoOot Sidxovor mepuxaat Gere, quot, xoi Suvyoy: Tod yvwotıxoð dE 
xai Y) BovaAnats xal v xplatc xai ý exec Y ad. On the expression “the gnostic [yywatixdc]” 
see Vólker, Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexandrinus. 

45 SVF 1.61: “To these representations received by the senses he [Zeno] joins the act of men- 
tal assent which makes out to reside within us and to be a voluntary act [adsensionem ... 
in nobis positam et voluntariam].” (= Cicero, Academica 1.40). 
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ideas”, which “prevent us from giving our assent.’*6 In terms of sensory percep- 
tion, the potential for making free choices is often limited. In the case of a 
“plainly evident and striking impression [pavracia evapyng xol ràanxtý]” it is 
non-existent, for this "lays hold of us, almost by the very hair, as they say, and 
drags us off to assent.”4” 

Clement's attempt to base his strong voluntarism — according to which the 
will can and should generate convictions — on Stoic epistemology is mislead- 
ing. In the first case, the Stoic 'assent' does not refer to an arbitrary act preced- 
ing the evaluation of reasons, but rather to the reaction that weighs up ideas of 
more or less credibility. Secondly, from the Stoic perspective it is not complex 
propositional contents, theories or doctrinal constructions that are to be given 
or denied free assent. In sharp contrast to Clement's assertion that in the Stoic 
sense "every opinion and judgment and knowledge" is to be understood as a 
case of voluntary assent (see supra n. 45), they caution against assigning free 
will the crucial role in the cognitive process: Those who give their “assent in 
advance of cognition" make the error of “precipitancy.’*® The attitude corre- 
sponding to Clement's definition of faith could scarcely contrast more with the 
Stoic ideal of the “freedom of precipitancy.”* Similar crude distortions of Stoic 
epistemology can be found in the writings of other fathers, who deploy the 
concept of assent in their efforts to define faith as a free act.5° But even with- 
out the terminological accessories borrowed from the Stoa, the voluntarism 
of many fathers is represented clearly enough: faith — “reception of the mes- 
sage" — is a matter of “free will" or “free choice.” 

The requirement of voluntary assent to the allegedly divine doctrine “prior 
to proof" (see supra n. 40) is joined by a further imposition, consolidating 


46 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. mathematicos 7.242 (= SVF 2.65). 

47 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. mathematicos 7.257. 

48 SVF 3.548 [from Stobaeus]: “Precipitancy and assent in advance of cognition [tò mpo- 
TIMTEW TPO xatalmbews Kal ouyxatatiSeo$ai] are attributes of the precipitate inferior 
man.” — The contrast to the ideal of “freedom of precipitancy [änpontwoia]” (SVF 2.131) 
lends additional plausibility to the critique of the Christian’s willingness to believe and 
give assent “immediately [ev$éwc¢]” (Celsus 6.7b) / "statim" (Julian, frg. 102; Porphyry, 
frg. 6 Ha / 85T Be). 

49 SVF 2.131: dmpoTttwota, i. e. the “disposition not to assent before cognition [8t&9&ctc dauy- 
KaTAFETOS TPO KATHANPEws].” 

50 See e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem’s deliberations on the “dogmatic” faith (i.e. not the faith infused 
by divine grace). Cyril defines this faith as “assent [ovyxatäSeoiç]” in a clearly volunta- 
ristic sense: namely as a “faith which for some part you have of yourself [mapa cexvtod 
niot]? (Catechesis 5.9). 

51 Gregory of Nyssa, Catechesis magna 31: tò abte&obcıov | rpoaipeois. Despite these unambig- 
uous words, Daniélou characterized this position as merely “un peu fidéiste." (“Grégoire 
de Nysse et la philosophie" p. 3). 
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thereby what the pagan philosophers cast as a stance of blind faith: the 
eschewal of an examination of belief contents coupled with the condemna- 
tion of doubt. Tertullian explained and justified the prohibition of an unbiased 
inquiry in a particularly creative fashion, taking up those biblical passages that 
seem to point in exactly the opposite direction. Paul's advice "Test all things; 
hold fast what is good." (1 Thessalonians 5:21) and Christ's invitation "Seek, 
and you will find" (Matthew 7:7) were misused by heretics as a “pretext” to 
deviate from the truth. By no means, Tertullian explains in De praescriptione 
haereticorum, do such passages grant the faithful a license for “scrupulositas” 
(8.1). For what matters is the time at which the comment was made and the 
audience it was addressing: The Jews, when Jesus counselled them to go seek- 
ing, were indeed “uncertain whether he is the Christ” (8.4). The principle “you 
must seek, until you find”, applying to the Jews at the time of the proclamation 
of the gospel, is no longer in effect “when you have found." Christians need 
not and should not seek “beyond what they believe to be the proper objects of 
their search" (9.4). They should be guided by the “rule of faith [regula ... fidei" 
(13.1), the credo, which “admits no questioning” (13.2-5). The examination of 
religious teachings had a temporal deadline. The “end of the search [finis ... 
quaerendi]" (11.7) had long since arrived, having already been proclaimed in 
the Bible. There is “no need of speculative inquiry after we have known Christ 
Jesus; nor of search [inquisitio] for the truth after we have received the gospel. 
When we become believers, we have no desire to believe anything besides." 
(7.12). Since then, there are only “men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning 
the faith’, who “resist the truth’, who are “ever learning, and never come to the 
knowledge of the truth" (2 Timothy 3:7-8). 

Through this much-cited word some fathers see themselves relieved of the 
“endless, and fruitless, and painful [...] task" that obliged them to “confute the 
objections" which the pagans raised "so often as they could by any means con- 
tradicting our statements.”>? It is even “much better [...] to be ignorant" than 
to get to know “that which you ought not by any means to know.’53 However, 
should the presence of heretics make it necessary to note deviant views, the 
reasons thus advanced should not be taken seriously, let alone subjected to 
unbiased examination. (Ps.-)Hippolytus's advice is to follow the example of 
Odysseus, who, although listening to the sirens' singing, had himself chained 
to the mast of his ship lest he be led astray by the Sirens' bewitching song: "My 
advice to my readers is to adopt a similar expedient, viz., either on account 


52 Augustine, De civitate dei 23, who also quotes 2 Timothy 3:7. 
53 Tertullian, De praescriptione haereticorum 14.2: "ignorare melius est ne quod non debeas 
noris quia quod debeas nosti." 
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of their infirmity to smear their ears with wax, and sail through the tenets of 
the heretics, not even listening to [their doctrines], or, by binding one's self 
to the Cross of Christ, and hearkening with fidelity [to his teachings], not to 
be distracted" (Refutatio omnium haeresium 7131-3). Similarly, Clement of 
Alexandria praises Ulysses' companions for "stopping their ears with igno- 
rance [pasia]; since they knew that, after lending their ears to Hellenic stud- 
ies [EMyvucots papacy], they would never subsequently be able to retrace 
their steps.”5+ If the recommendation to ignore objections to the true doc- 
trine is to be read as evidence supporting the alogos pistis allegation, an even 
more compelling proof will be found in the ideal symbolized in the image 
of the self-binding ‘Christian Odysseus’: Even when possessing knowledge 
of objections, believers are well advised to persist in believing in the truth of 
the doctrines under question. In terms of the content of faith, the tenacious 
believer with his acquired resistance to objections is the pendant to the ulti- 
mate fixation of the creed “in a few lines” — a creed that leaves no room for 
revision, but must be preserved for all time: “Faith is like putting money into 
the bank.”55 

Voluntarism opens up entirely new perspectives, which not only concern 
the formation of convictions and our attitude towards them, be this one of 
openness to review or a defensive attitude, repelling objections and critical 
reflection. From the standpoint of religious morality, the convictions them- 
selves become the subject matter of a normative assessment. Just as assent to 
the true teachings of the gospel is required of its addressees as a voluntary act, 
error is viewed as sin. When someone errs, it means that, although they could 
and should have decided otherwise, they “preferred falsehood to truth."56 
Anyone believing Zeus or Serapis — who are indeed only “false gods [falsi 
dei]" — to be true deities is committing a “crime [crimen]" not only through 
cult worship of the godheads but also by virtue of entertaining a false opinion. 
Such a person “undoubtedly commits adultery against truth.”5” It is not the 
lack of convincing reasons, but rather a morally bad disposition that prevents 


54 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.11.89... See Šedina, “The Chant of the Sirens.” 

55 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 5.12—13: niotis uv yap Eotw TO Badelv tò dipyüptov ext thv 
tpanelav. 

56 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Historia ecclesiastica 3.22.4. The expression used by Theodoret, 
mpoeAon£vou, is a verb form of the technical term prohairesis (“free choice"); see supra 
p. 76. 

57 Tertullian, De idololatria 1.2: “adulter veritatis" See also Minucius Felix, Octavius 35.4: 
"But that they who know not God are deservedly tormented as impious, as unrighteous 
persons, no one except a profane man hesitates to believe, since it is not less wicked to 
be ignorant of, than to offend the Parent of all, and the Lord of all [parentem omnium 
et omnium dominum non minoris sceleris sit ignorare quam laedere].” 
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the errant from assenting to the true doctrine: “pride”?8 “hard-heartedness’,°9 
“obdurate stubbornness"8? and the “callousness of voluntary error”6l stand 
in the way of the pagan's and the heretic's recognition of the truth. The 
believer, on the other hand, gives up the freedom of open-minded thinking, 
which can never be free from the risk of error, for he knows that "there is no 
more miserable death for the soul than the freedom of error"? His virtue — 
which can be demanded of him on the basis of the voluntaristic conception 
of faith - is “humility” (“humilitas’, see n. 58), i.e. the obedient readiness to 
accept the true faith without examination and to hold fast to it in the face of 
all objections. 

If one compares Celsus, Porphyry and Julian's expositions to those of their 
Christian contemporaries, striking differences emerge with regard to what it 
means to assent to assertions, what is acceptable as justification of a doctrine, 
and which epistemic dispositions are appreciated or rejected. To be sure, in 
the light of the apologetic efforts of many fathers, a sweeping generalization of 
a blind faith that eschewed all reasoning is inappropriate. And it does not do 
justice to the variety of positions. Moreover, it is not to be overlooked that the 
pistisconceptundergoesachangeof meaninginthelaterstagesof Neoplatonism, 
which some interpreters view as bringing it closer to the Christian concep- 
tion of faith. While Plato, in his hierarchical model of knowledge, had reserved 
the expression for lower cognitive acts concerning material objects of which 
no knowledge can be obtained (Resp. sude), it is now also used in a religious 
context and can denote the approach to the divine sphere. According to the 
influential Dodds, this conceptual historical development proves that “pagan 
philosophy tended increasingly to replace reason by authority.” As his key wit- 
ness he cites Porphyry, who “at the end of his life made pistis the first condi- 
tion of the soul's approach to God.’(Pagan and Christian, p. 122). Indeed, in 
his Letter to Marcella, Porphyry speaks of the need to approach God in four 
ways: "faith, truth, love, hope.”® In this formula, which Proclus also uses,6* an 


58 Augustine, De civitate dei 10.24: Out of “pride [superbia]" Porphyry scorned the dogma of 
incarnation and the teachings on the resurrection of the body. See also 10.29: The pagans, 
“who are not willing to accept these doctrines [non vultis agnoscere]”, evince a lack of 
“humility [humilitas]." 

59 Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 44.1: oxAnpoxapdia. 

60 Augustine, De civitate dei 2.1: *obstinatissima pervicacia”; see also Ep. 93.3. 

61 Tertullian, Ad nationes 2.1.5: “callositas voluntarii erroris." 

62 Augustine, Ep. 105.2: "quae peior mors animae quam libertas erroris?" 

63 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 24: niorıs &AnYeıa Epwg EAnic. 

64 Proclus, Theologia platonica 1.25, vol. 1, p. 113: tiotis xoi aANYeıa xoi £poc. The same 
phrase also in Proclus, In Alcibiadem 5119, and the The Chaldaean Oracles, frg. 46, ed. 
Majercik, p. 66. 
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echo of the triad "faith, hope, love" from 1 Corinthians 1313 was noted quite 
early on.6° Dodds was not the only one to draw far reaching conclusions from 
the parallel. A treacherous closeness to the Christian conception of faith was 
observed, since even pagan philosophers like Porphyry apparently advocated 
the idea of a belief in a “final, no longer provable truth”66 And this revealed 
the pagan philosophers’ alogos pistis criticism to be nothing more than polem- 
ics based on a double standard. However, in Ad Marcellam 24, one of the loci 
classici for the Neoplatonic pistis term, there is no mention of the contents of 
faith or any allegedly true doctrine. Rather, Porphyry explains that “we must 
have faith [nıoteöonu Set] that our only salvation is in turning to God. And hav- 
ing faith, we must strive with all our might to know the truth about God. And 
when we know this, we must love Him we do know. And when we love Him we 
must nourish our souls on good hopes for our life.” Pistis, which is the initial 
step in turning to God, is not focused on specific doctrinal content.®” Porphyry 
expressly states that it is only with cognition, the second stage of the process 
he outlines, that one can attempt to approach the “truth about God.” There is 
no mention of true teachings on God being accessible in the mode of faith. 
And yet the inherent danger of this peculiar pistis concept was its propensity 
to attract substance and become fixed in a dogmatic manner that was actually 
extraneous to the pagan understanding of religion. This tendency is even to 
be observed in Celsus's contemporary Plutarch, who doesn't confine his use of 
the pisteuein expression to its original meaning of ‘trust’,68 but employs it addi- 
tionally in the sense of ‘believing that’? and also with reference to religious 
matters, which from Iamblichus onward was to characterize the conceptual 
usage by Neoplatonic philosophers."? It is true that only Proclus went so far 
as to say that concerning “the gods" it is right “to believe what is said without 


65 See Huet, Alnetanae quaestiones, p. 316; Demarolle, “Un aspect de la polémique paienne 
à la fin du 111° siècle. Le vocabulaire chrétien de Porphyre"; Couloubaritsis, “La religion 
chrétienne a-t-elle influencé la philosophie grecque?" 

66  Fiedrowicz, Apologie im frühen Christentum, p.169. 

67 See (with special emphasis on Ad Marcellam 24) Alt, “Glaube, Wahrheit, Liebe, Hoffnung 
bei Porphyrios’, pp. 32 and 40; Frazier, "Returning to ‘Religious’ IIiotıs”, pp. 202ff.; and 
Brisson, "La ‘pistis’ chez Plotin et Porphyre.” 

68 See Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.5: “But who would trust [niotedoetev] anyone in these 
matters other than a god? And trusting [mtotedwv] in gods, how could he believe [évéu- 
Cev] that there are no gods?" In this passage, only nomizein, but not pisteuein, means ‘to 
believe’ / ‘to accept as true’. 

69 See Barth, “Pistis in hellenistischer Religiosität”, pp. uoff, esp. p. 121; Hirsch-Luipold, 
“Religion and Myth’, p. 169. 

70 See Rist, "Neoplatonic Faith’, pp. 231ff. 
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argument, because of the inspiration which comes from the gods."! But given 
Plato's myth-critical attitude, Julian's advice to “believe the sacred traditions"? 
present in poetry and mythology as well as in the traditions of the mystery reli- 
gions is irritating enough. Under the auspices of Julian's program to restore the 
ancient religion, Salustius even went a step further, compiling a handbook of 
its teachings — a *catechism"?? — On the Gods and the World. However, the differ- 
ences between the pagan and Christian ideas outweigh what at first sight seem 
to beoverriding similarities. To be sure, Salustius and Julian's ideas do approach 
the Christian's thinking in some respects. Ultimately though, for the apostate 
too, Plato’s warning against careless talk about the divine — not “to believe 
simply the bare words”? of the religious traditions - is decisive.’ Rather one 
must “test everything [&&eAéyyet révra] by facts and not be influenced by the 
opinions of others’, even if the opinions concerned are those of the ‘divine’ 
Pythagoras.’ Salustius is clearly concerned to put together a stock of doctrines 
capable of achieving consensus, which are thus formulated in the most general 
way including a supreme god and subordinate gods from the various folk reli- 
gions. On the whole, the idea of a faith filled with specific doctrinal content 
and unambiguously fixed in sacred books’? is foreign to the pagan religious 


71 Proclus In Platonis rem publicam 401: miotevew Ev tals nepi Sev npayuartelas [...] xäv vev 
arodetEews AEywou, Std thv Ex xv Jewv érinvorav. In De natura deorum Cicero has the 
priest Cotta speak similar words; see supra p. 42, n. 198. 

72 Julian, Or. 4.154C: netotéov tH puy. See also Or. 5.161B: “for my part I would rather trust 
[mtotevetv] the traditions of cities than those of too clever people.” 

73 See supra p. 27. On this codification of an "Iamblichean orthodoxy” which Julian sym- 
pathized with, see Armstrong, “The Way and the Ways’, pp. 5-6: “Nothing could be more 
un-Hellenic.’ See also Athanassiadi, La lutte pour l'orthodoxie dans le platonisme tardif and 
Vers la pensée unique. 

74 Julian, Or. 7.222D: miotevew dm AG. Julian gives the unambiguous counsel “not to believe 
simply the bare words [py xotg autöev Aeyop£votc rto tevewv]” (Or. 7.217C). Rather one must 
“test everything [é£ekéyxev navra] by facts and not be influenced by the opinions of oth- 
ers", even if the opinions concerned are those of the ‘divine’ Pythagoras (Or. 6.191B). 

75 See the reference to Plato's Timaeus 28c in Julian, frg. 7, 52B. 

76 Julian, Or. 6.191B. Although generally opposed to Cynicism (see Nesselrath, “Julian’s 
Philosophical Writings’, pp. 43ff.), here Julian embraces the approach of Diogenes, who 
"did not think that every statement of Pythagoras, or any man like Pythagoras, was neces- 
sarily true" (191B). 

77 The reverence of many Neoplatonists for the Chaldaean Oracles is not a contradiction, since 
there is “no real parallel between the Christian faith in Christ and the Neoplatonist's reliance 
on the Chaldaean Oracles. Tioti is not faith in the Oracles, but an attitude derived from the 
Oracles.” (Rist, “Neoplatonic Faith’, p. 245). For Porphyry too, whose (lost) commentary on 
the Chaldaean Oracles evinces his high esteem for this ‘divine’ text, it is true to say that: “les 
révélations peuvent avoir, au maximum, une fonction auxiliaire et leur vérité apparait sans 
équivoque seulement au philosophe” (Zambon, Porphyre, p. 273). 
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philosophers.’® Despite some superficial linguistic similarities, the concept of 
faith characterizing the standpoint from which Celsus, Porphyry and Julian 
judge the Christian faith is in sharp contrast to the Christian understanding. 

The judgment of the pagan critics on the alogos pistis of Christians is con- 
firmed in substantial respects by the overall picture offered to the reader of 
the patristic sources. The texts which actually attempt to go beyond lip-service 
in their argumentative justification of the Christian claim to truth manifest 
such blatant deficits that they could only be considered frivolous by the pagan 
addressees. The proof of antiquity, the plagiarism theory, the proof of proph- 
ecy and of miracle would have struck not only a philosopher in the early first 
millennium but also a historically educated pagan as helpless simulations of 
rational argument. Even if one is initially inclined to dismiss the formula of 
“unquestioning and irrational faith" as crude polemic, several clear instan- 
tiations in the writings of the patristic authors cannot be overlooked, e.g. 
Tertullian's or Tatian's invectives against reason and philosophy or the unam- 
biguous affirmation of an understanding of faith which leaves no room for jus- 
tification and examination, but substitutes these with the voluntary "acquiring 
faith."? Celsus's criticism of the blind faith of Christians — “their faith has pre- 
judiced / occupied their souls in advance [npoxeroAooóco] and makes them 
hold this belief" (3.39) — even finds a terminological equivalent in Clement 
of Alexandria's definition of faith as “assent prior to proof [avyxatédeats mpd 
&modetEews]” (see supra n. 40). In short, an early modern reader who wished to 
evaluate the three pagans’ charge of irrationality against the Christians could 
find abundant supporting evidence in the patristic sources. 

This circumstance would have rung alarm bells with the theological apolo- 
gists of the 17th and 18th centuries as would the fathers’ argumentative weak- 
ness, which was mercilessly exposed to the gaze of a wider audience by the 
early modern translations of patristic texts. Thus, in the Góttingschen Gelehrten 
Anzeigen — by no means an organ of rebellious free-thinking — the reviewer of 
the Julian translation by Marquis d'Argens could scarcely perceive more than 
“drivel and polemic"9? in Cyril's responses. As with Cyril's Contra Iulianum, 
whose intellectual mediocrity and *poor erudition"?! were obvious, the project 
to publish a French translation of Origen's Contra Celsum also raised concerns. 


78 See Bregman, “Logismos and Pistis" esp. p. 227. 

79 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 512: niottw “thou. 

80 See the anonymous review of the Défense du paganisme par l'empereur Julien in the 
Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (1764), p. 901: “oft nichts als Gewäsche und Heftigkeit." 

81 La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, p. 16: “Lérudition de Cyrille étoit fort legere, 
& son éloquence médiocre. De tous les ouvrages des anciens il y en a peu qu'on lise avec 
moins d'utilité. Ce qu'il a écrit contre l'Empereur Julien paroit d'abord quelque chose mais 
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The translator Élie Bouhéreau, as Pierre Bayle reports, was strongly advised 
against the publication, because "it would be out of place if everybody could 
examine the objections of this pagan philosopher and compare Origen's 
responses with them."*? What strikes one is that it wasn't so much the publica- 
tion of the Celsus fragments themselves that was so worrisome, but rather the 
consequent probability of these being compared with Origen's theoretically 
tenuous responses. 

The fear that the pagan objections would be lent even more impact by a 
comparative reading of the church fathers' inadequate responses had long 
become reality by the time it was expressed by the theologian quoted by 
Bayle. Since Jean Bodin, philosophers who not only knew the fragments of the 
three pagans but were also familiar with the writings of their Christian oppo- 
nents®3 had unreservedly embraced the (actually massive) accusation that the 
Christians had “nothing to say except this — believe!”®* In this the philosophers 
saw themselves justified by the circumstance that early modern apologists 
expressly endorsed the position criticized by the pagan philosophers: accord- 
ing to Edward Stillingfleet, the special Christian “way of proposal of doctrines" 
was indeed new and completely foreign to the ancient pagans. The Christians 
did require that one “believe the doctrine they preached on the account of the 
Divine Authority of the revealers of it" — even if for Stillingfleet this was not 
indeed an unjustified imposition, since it is for the divine authority to demand 
obedient faith.85 


on n'est pas long tems à sentir la foiblesse de l'ouvrage et de l'auteur" See also Voltaire's 
ironic remarks about “le grand Cyrille" (Les questions de Zapata, in Mélanges, p. 933). 

82 Bayle, “Origene”, rem. L, in Dictionnaire historique et critique, vol. 3, p. 546: “des gens de 
poids [...] avoient déconseillé à Mr. Bouhéreau de la Version Françoise de ce Livre-là, 
parce qu'il n'étoit pas à propos que tout le monde pit voir les Objections du Philosophe 
Paien, & les comparer avec les Réponses d’Origéne.’ 

83 See, for example, Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 130 [Kuntz p. 169]: “Faith [fides] is 
pure assent without proof [assensio pura, sine demonstratione].” 

84 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 270 [Kuntz p. 355]: “[Christianos] ad omnia argu- 
menta physica, demonstrationes nihil aliud in ore habuisse praeterquam illud: riotevoov.” 
See also Anon., Theophrastus redivivus, p. 553. - However the stance Bodin takes up here is 
exceptional, since he exempts (via the interlocutor Toralba, who is most likely his mouth- 
piece) the ancient tradition of sapientia prisca ("things which have been handed down by 
wise men") from the otherwise compulsory obligation of justification. In such *matters 
so difficult and foreign to common understanding we ought not to seek sophisticated 
subtlety in our arguments [exquisita argumentorum subtilitas]" (Colloquium heptaplo- 
meres, p. 82 [Kuntz p. 106]). 

85  Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, pp. 322—23: "Christianity not only contained far deeper mys- 
teries than any they [the heathens] were acquainted with, but delivered them in such a 
way of authority, commanding them to believe the doctrine they preached on the account 
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The charge of requiring a “blind belief which stifles rational insight”86 was 
frequently directed at the Christians during the Enlightenment. It was repeated 
with such persistency and uniformity that one could easily be led to thinking it 
nothing but an empty polemical convention. In fact, however, it was deployed 
in the knowledge of those aspects of the Christian concept of faith that were 
starkly illuminated in the late antique confrontation: the moralization of 
faith?" and doubt? or unbelief, the denial of the need to substantiate beliefs, 
and the prohibition on their unbiased examination.®9 In this regard, the docu- 
ments of the 2nd to 4th centuries were doubly revealing to the Enlightenment 
thinkers. Not only did they show that the early Christianity faced by Celsus, 
Porphyry and Julian was incompatible with early modern standards of ratio- 
nality, but also that its ancient representatives themselves consciously placed 
themselves in decided contrast to the common sense of their epoch. As 
Hermann Samuel Reimarus accurately showed, this applies especially to the 
epistemological roots of such a conception of faith, the understanding that a 
doctrine is to be accepted as true based on nothing more than an act of will. 
The idea that “belief / faith is an action which is under the control of rational 
men" and that *men can accept any doctrine as true if they want to believe it 
or if they are called for to believe it" (Apologie, vol. 1, p. 122.) is the necessary 


of the Divine Authority of the revealers of it. Such a way of proposal of doctrines to the 
world the Philosophy of the Greeks was unacquainted with [...]. Thence Celsus and Galen 
think they have reason enough to reject the laws of Moses and Christ, because Celsus 
calls them vöuous dvanodeixtouc, Galen Christianity StatoiByv avanddeıxtov, that they were 
such doctrines which require faith and obedience, without giving mens [sic] reason an 
account of the things commanded. As though the authority of a Legislator sufficiently 
manifested, were not enough to enforce a Law, unless a sufficient account were given of 
the thing required to the purblind reason of every individual person acted by passions 
and private interests." 

86  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 67: “blinden Glauben, mit Erstickung aller vernünftigen 
Einsicht." 

87 See Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 121, on Christianity as a "Religions-System, welches die 
grósten Belohnungen mit der eintzigen Handlung des Glaubens, und die grósten Strafen 
mit dem Nicht-Glauben verknüpfet." 

88 See d'Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, pp. 169-70: The Christian idea of faith requires 
“la soumission aveugle à l'autorité des prêtres & [...] interdit le doute & l'examen; elle 
prive l'homme [...] de la liberté de penser"; Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 7: "les premiers 
Chrétiens ne voyoient dans des erreurs volontaires que [...] malice" 

89 See Paalzow, Porphyrius, pp. 32-33. This theme forms the focus of one of the most impor- 
tant manifestos of the French Radical Enlightenment, the anonymous Examen de la reli- 
gion attributed to Charles Chesneau Du Marsais; cf. the note of the editor Gianluca Mori, 
p. 6: “plusieurs arguments ne sont pas nouveaux: sous sa plume reviennent les objections 
millénaires de [...] Celse, rapportées par Origéne.” 
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condition for distinguishing faith as a meritorious and salvation-relevant act. 
From a Christian point of view, the conviction that "faith is [...] a perfection in 
itself, a good work and a virtue of a man which deserves the greatest reward”°0 
cannot be relinquished. At the same time, this conviction is incompatible in 
principle with a simple and fundamental insight or indeed, as Reimarus puts 
it, with a supporting pillar of every serious epistemology: The "investigation 
of truth is within our power, and it is an action”?! But belief / faith is not, and 
therefore it “is not voluntary”?? or as Peter Annet put it: “Every man must 
believe what appears to him to be true, and can believe no otherwise; there- 
fore belief cannot be a duty [...]. To make belief meritorious, or the want of it 
criminal, is a Mark of Imposture; for Truth requires a reasonable conviction, 
not a blind Obedience."?? 


1.2 Ut omnes unum sint: The Unity in Faith and Intolerance 

Once the Christians found themselves in possession of the necessary power, 
their understanding of belief that was attacked by Celsus, Porphyry and Julian 
was converted into practices whose abolition was to be a primary concern for 
all Enlightenment philosophers: coercion in the matter of faith and the sup- 
pression of the freedom of religion and thought that had been a given in the 
culture of pre-Christian antiquity. To appreciate how the philosophy of reli- 
gion from pagan late antiquity contributed to the modern debates on religious 
freedom, one must realize how difficult, even hopeless, the situation of advo- 
cates of religious freedom in the Christian era was. They had to deal with a 
practice that was repressive but at the same time could not be denounced as 
blind or borne of reprehensible motives. The persecution of dissenting doc- 
trines and cultic forms was not indeed an arbitrary attack, but (apart from its 
legitimation by clear instructions in the revelation texts?^) rather a measure 


go  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 122: “das Glauben an und für sich eine [...] Vollkommenheit, 
gutes Werk, und Tugend des Menschen sey, welches die gróste Belohnung verdienet”; see 
also vol. 1, p. 120. 

91  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 123: “[Die] Untersuchung der Wahrheit [...] haben wir in 
unserer Macht und Willkühr, und [sie] ist eine Handlung." 

92  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 482: "Glaube ist keine willkührliche Sache.” 

93 Annet, Supernaturals Examined, in A Collection of Tracts, pp. 134-35. 

94 See Exodus 22:20: “He who sacrifices to any god, except to the Lord only, he shall be utterly 
destroyed”; Leviticus 24:16: “whoever blasphemes the name of the Lord shall surely be put 
to death. All the congregation shall certainly stone him.” See also 1 Corinthians 16:22: “If 
anyone does not love the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed” and Titus 130-11 about 
“vain talkers and deceivers [...] whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things which they ought not.” 
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aimed at protecting what were recognized as high-ranking goods. On the one 
hand it was a case of protecting the honor of God against the injuries of blas- 
phemy, heresy, or idolatry. On the other it was about the eternal salvation of 
the people, which was jeopardized by the error, qualifying as an offence, since 
“no soul can be liberated by any way but this" the Christian “way” (Augustine, 
De civitate dei 10.32). If believing a doctrine to be true is truly to be understood 
as an act of free will, then actively guiding the convictions of others is a feasible 
project, or more: morally speaking, it is mandatory first-aid. For the benefit of 
the errants, the spread of false doctrines must be prevented, especially as these 
also threaten to drag others down into ruin and perdition. When weakness or 
depravity of the will bars the way to acceptance of the true doctrine — a neces- 
sary condition for salvation — active intervention in aid of acquiring beliefs, 
including assaulting errants and non-believers with a view to eradicating 
errors, is the only means of rescuing the sinners from the worst, eternal dam- 
nation: “He who [...] does not believe will be condemned" (Mark 16:16). Since 
salvation is at stake, no one should be deprived of the help available through - 
if necessary violent — intervention. Ultimately, the goal of these interventions 
must be the uniformity of faith in all human beings, who should invariably 
embark on the one and only true path to salvation:?5 “that they may all be one 
[ut omnes unum sint]" (John 17:21). 

In the face of their powerless situation in the pre-Constantinian era, some 
fathers had called for religious liberty on their own behalf: Religious belief can- 
not and should not be subject to coercion, a practice of strict non-violence 
was to be adhered to,% religious diversity to be respected — “let one man wor- 
ship God, another Jove"? The Christians’ commitment to “freedom of religion 
[libertas religionis]"9? and ritual diversity was, however, to prove an anomaly 


95 See John 14:6: “I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man comes unto the Father, but by 
me" and John 15:5-6: “I am the vine, you are the branches: He who abides in me, and Tin 
him, bears much fruit [...]. If anyone does not abide in me, he is cast out as a branch and 
is withered; and they gather them and throw them into the fire, and they are burned." 

96 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.19.11: “non est opus vi [...], quia religio cogi non potest"; 
see also 5.19.22-23: "defendenda religio est non occidendo sed moriendo, non saevitia sed 
patientia [...]. Nihil tam voluntarium quam religio"; Tertullian, Ad Scapulam 2.2: "humani 
iuris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique, quod putaverit colere; nec alii aut obest aut 
prodest alterius religio. Sed nec religionis est cogere religionem, quae sponte suscipi 
debeat, non vi’; John Chrysostom, De sancto hieromartyre Babyla 3: Christians should not 
"eradicate error by force and coercion, but effect the salvation of persons by persuasion 
and word and mildness [npoonveig].?” 

97 Tertullian, Apologeticum 24.5: "Colat alius Deum, alius Iovem." 

98 Tertullian, Apologeticum 24.6. 
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in the light of the monopoly of Christian truth and salvation. For there is only 
“one hope of life for men, one harbor of safety";?? “all the rest are in error and 
only the Christians have held the truth.”!°° Once the well-meaning Christian 
"charioteers"!?! had been able to direct the errants to the sole path to salvation, 
through legal and administrative measures, the evils of religious and ideo- 
logical diversity could no longer be passively accepted.!?? According to Jesus's 
admonition to *compel them to come in" (Luke 14:23), the "sheep gone astray" 
had to be brought back to the fold of the faithful, if necessary in the manner 
experienced by Saul, later Paul, who, as Augustine puts it, ^was compelled, by 
the great violence with which Christ coerced him, to know and embrace the 
truth."03 For Augustine, violent intervention in the case of pagans who did 
not want to abandon the old cult naturally meant “capital punishment.”!°4 The 
first call for the violent extermination of non-Christian cults and more spe- 
cifically the “destruction of the temples”! was already addressed to the sons 


99 Lactantius, Epitome divinarum institutionum 47.1: “Una [...] spes hominibus vitae est, 
unus portus salutis." 

100 Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.33.3: n&vtag Tods AoITOdS renAavfjo9at, uóvouc TOUS 
Xpiotiavobc thy da] etaty KEXWPNKEVAL. 

101 With this image Clement symbolizes the task of the Christian determined to secure the 
salvation of fellow human beings who are otherwise on the road to perdition. He can 
only express incomprehension at the subsequent reaction of the latter: "You [...] desire 
to shake yourselves clear of us, who are the charioteers of your life [tobs Yvıöxous budv Tod 
Biov], and, impelled by your folly, dash towards the precipices of destruction.” (Protrepticus 
10.89.3). See also Bosinis, "Two Platonic Images in the Rhetoric of John Chrysostom: 'the 
Wings of Love’ and ‘the Charioteer of the Soul" 

102 See Paschoud, “Lintolérance chrétienne vue par les païens”, p. 554: “Ce durcissement” — 
the persecutions of heathens after Constantine — "était logique, prévisible, inévitable; le 
chrétien a le devoir d'annoncer la bonne nouvelle, le prosélytisme est pour lui une obliga- 
tion.” See also Stroumsa, “On the Roots of Christian Intolerance.” 

103 Augustine, Ep. 93.5 (to Vincentius): “[...] ad cognoscendam et tenendam veritatem, magna 
violentia Christi cogentis esse compulsum.’ See Brown, "Saint Augustine's Attitude to 
Religious Coercion"; Vanderspoel, "The Background to Augustine's Denial of Religious 
Plurality.” 

104 Augustine, Ep. 93.10: “For which of us [...] does not speak well of the laws issued by the 
emperors against heathen sacrifices? In these, assuredly, a penalty much more severe has 
been appointed, for the punishment of that impiety is death [capitale supplicium ]." 

105 Julius Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum 28.6: “excidia templorum." 
About this "inflammatory pamphlet [Hetzschrift]" a “milestone of Christian suppression 
of freedom of opinion [Markstein christlichen Meinungsterrors]”, see Hoheisel, Das Urteil 
über die nichtchristlichen Religionen im Traktat ‘De errore profanarum religionum' des 
Julius Firmicus Maternus, p. 390 and 388; Kahlos, Forbearance and Compulsion, pp. 69ff.; 
p. 72: *Firmicus Maternus is the first Christian writer known to have advocated the total 
annihilation of paganism with plain force." 
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of Constantine. Citing the “law of God”106 Julius Firmicus Maternus admon- 
ished Constans and Constantius to come to the aid of those in need of salva- 
tion, if necessary “against their will [invitos]” (De errore 16.4), by vigorously 
prosecuting the crime of idolatry (29.11). At the end of the century, Augustine 
viewed the work of Theodosius - this “truly Christian ruler" who had “ordered 
that the statues of the pagans should everywhere be overthrown’ - as reaching 
the brink of perfection.!?7 The fathers saw great danger emanating not only 
from idol worship and religious-cultic diversity, but also and especially from 
the “multi-headed”!08 philosophy. Unlike the “harmonious”? Christians, the 
philosophers teach “different doctrines about God [...] and the world.” This 
plurality was an indication that the truth was not to be found in philosophy. 
Since the “wisdom of this world" proved fatal for all who had dealings with 
it, Augustine writes, the Christian state had to accomplish what the “infidel 


106 [Iulius Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum 29.1. See also 28.10, referring 
esp. to Exodus 22:20: "Whoever sacrifices to the gods, other than the Lord alone, shall be 
devoted to destruction [eradicabitur]." See also Augustine, De civitate dei 19.23. 

107 Augustine, De civitate dei 5.26; Idem, Sermones 24.6. See the legal regulations of the Codex 
Theodosianus (supra p. 4, n. 23); Gaudemet, "La legislazione antipagana da Costantino a 
Giustiniano”; Noethlichs, "Heidenverfolgung." 

108 Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 2.2: noAöxpavog. Paul warned against “philosophy [@tAo- 
copla]” in Colossians 2:8, the only passage of the Bible in which this word occurs. See 
also the disparagement of the *wisdom of this world" as "foolishness with God" in 
1 Corinthians 3:19. Celsus (1.9) explicitly refers to this passage. 

109 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 25.4: The philosophical “doctrines clash with one another. You, 
the inharmonious, are fighting against the harmonious [&cóp:povot npóc ToS TUUPwVOUS 
éautoi Staudyerde].” See Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie, pp. 19ff.; Norelli, “La critique du 
pluralisme grec dans le ‘Discours aux grecs’ de Tatien." See also Cyril of Alexandria, Contra 
Iulianum 2: The philosophers are “divided in their opinions [8t&qovot tag yvouaç]” — 
And later the conspicuous number of heretical currents within Christianity didn't stop 
Augustine, either, from contrasting the “differing views of philosophers” with an alleged 
dogmatic unanimity in the Christian camp: “For among the multitude of philosophers 
[...] it is not easy to discover any whose views are in complete agreement, [whereas] our 
authors [...] do not disagree in any way of thinking." (De civitate dei 18.41). 

110 Athenagoras, Legatio 7.2. See also Tertullian, Apologeticum 47.5ff. The complaint about 
the “contradicting doctrines [oddé cbuqwva odde ouéAoya ... S6yuata]” of the philosophers 
(Hermias, Irrisio philosophorum 1) and “the variety of sects [...] contending with each 
other [varietate sectarum invicem repugnantium]” (Tertullian, De praescriptione hae- 
reticorum 7.8) is commonplace in the early Christian apologetics. See also Theophilus of 
Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2.4.1ff. and 3.7-8; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Graecarum affectionum 
cura 2.8: "Instead of embarking upon one path [uiav ... Aewpdpov] everybody goes his 
own way." 
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city [impia civitas]” had neglected: the elimination of the “almost innumerable 
conflicting views of the philosophers.’ (De civitate dei 18.41). 

Ever since the beginning of the European wars of religion, when Montaigne 
had contrasted the Christian emperors' spirit of persecution with Julian's 
respect for the "liberté de conscience"!!! the apostate's religious policy had 
become an important historical exemplar in the debate on religious freedom 
and tolerance. At the same time, however, Julian was long the object of some 
particularly unrestrained polemics which produced the strangest outgrowths. 
He was accused of refraining from the "bloody persecution" of the Christians 
because he “begrudged them the honor of martyrdom.” Even his tolerance 
for the diverse Christian denominations was interpreted unfavorably. He had 
only ended the persecution of Christian heretics practiced by his Christian 
predecessors so as to harm the true faith in a particularly perfidious manner.!!3 
However, even from the point of view of some Enlightenment philosophers, the 
philosopher emperor also had a shadowy side. Thus, his Rescript on Christian 
Teachers, which denied Christian teachers the right to use pagan texts in their 
lessons,!^ was not only disapproved of by theologians as an “under-hand 
persecution” of Christians but also by Gibbon who saw in it “a partial and 
oppressive measure."!!6 But at least this undeniable intrusion into the freedom 


111 Montaigne, Essais 2.19, in Oeuvres completes, p. 654; see also his Journal de voyage en Italie, 
ibid., p. 1229. See Boch, Apostat ou philosophe?, pp. 27-43. 

112 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.58. See also Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Historia ecclesiastica 3.17.8; 
Arnold, Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie, p. 140; Millar, The History of the 
Propagation of Christianity, vola, p. 325: "Julian the Emperor, called the Apostate, counted 
it policy not to put the Christians openly to death, because he envied them the honor of 
being martyrs." See Morehouse, "Begrudging the Honor: Julian and Christian Martyrdom." 

113 See Grotius, De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra, in Opera omnia theologica, 
vol. 3, p. 231; Bossuet, Discours sur l'histoire universelle, in Oeuvres, vol. 24, p. 479. 

114 This Rescript on Christian Teachers [36 W; 61c B/C] shows the limits of Julian's tolerance 
within the education sector: The teaching of the ancient poets and philosophers in the 
classroom not only presupposed a “proper education" (422A) on the part of the teacher. 
It was also essential that no "divergence between a man's convictions and his utterances" 
existed (422B). However, when Christian teachers “expound the writings of the ancients’, 
they “harbor in their souls opinions irreconcilable with what they publicly profess.” 
(422C). See Bouffartigue, “L'empereur Julien était-il intolérant?"; Goulet, “Réflexions sur 
la loi scolaire de l'empereur Julien.” 

115 Johnson, Julian the Apostate, p. 13. 

116 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall 23, vol. 1, p. 892. See also Hoiermann and 
Ludewig, Edictum Iuliani contra philosophos Christianos. — Very different to Henry 
Dodwell Jr's position; in his view Julian was poorly advised to exclude the Christians from 
classical and especially philosophical education: “A prudent Manager in his Place [...] 
would, in Prosecution of the same Scheme, have taken just contrary Measures, and spite- 
fully set open the Schools every where for their Admission; he would have earnestly have 
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of the Christian-run educational institutions (as well as Julian's policy of 


positive discrimination towards the followers of the traditional gods!?) was 


not a measure enforcing a 'true faith' but a reaction (often exaggerated in its 


effects") against the violence that had been perpetrated by Christians since 


Constantine.!9 


Overall in the 17th and 18th centuries, a positive appreciation of Julian's 


religious policies??? and his programmatic texts, especially his letter to the 
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encouraged their retaining to the Profession of Philosophy, and invited them by all pos- 
sible Arts and Privileges to the Cultivation of a Science, that has generally been found to 
prove so destructive of their Principles." Dodwell cites Paul's warning against philosophy 
(Colossians 2:8), “from which the Apostle very justly apprehended some Danger indeed, 
and against which his cautionary Precept is so solemnly and directly levell'd. Beware lest 
any man spoil you through Philosophy and vain Deceit, after the Tradition of Men, after 
the Rudiments of the World and not after Christ." (Christianity not Founded on Argument, 
PP. 74-75). 

Julian, Ep. ad Atarbium [7 W; 37 B/C] 376C: “I affirm by the gods that I do not wish the 
Galileans to be either put to death or unjustly beaten, or to suffer any other injury; but 
nevertheless I do assert absolutely that the godfearing must be preferred to them." 

See Armstrong, "The Way and the Ways" p. 7: “He [Julian] never showed any sign of pro- 
hibiting Christian worship and teaching in the churches." 

Julian, frg. 48, 205E-206B: The Christians “overturn temples and altars, and you slaugh- 
tered not only those of us who remained true to the teachings of their fathers, but also 
[...] heretics, because they did not wail over the corpse in the same fashion as yourselves." 
Jesus and Paul did not demand such persecutions, but only because "they never even 
hoped that you would one day attain to such power as you have.” For the destructions of 
temples and sanctuaries after Constantine see Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophis- 
tarum 461 and 471-72. 

Hobbes, Historia ecclesiastica carmine elegiaco concinnata, 5.885ff., in Opera philosophi- 
ca, vol. 5, p. 373: "Julianus [...] / Ante quidem Christi qui simularat ovem. / Sanctorum 
nunc hostis erat: verum ille pepercit / Fortunis, sacri corporibusque gregis." Leibniz set 
the record straight, noting that Julian did not in any manner dispossess the Christians or 
close their schools, but rather forbade the reading of the classical writers (Remarques sur 
un petit livre traduit de l'Anglois, intitulé: Lettre sur l'enthousiasme, in Opera omnia, vol. 5, 
p. 51); Leibniz refers to Shaftesbury, A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm [1708], in Standard 
Edition, vol. 13, pp. 302ff. Des Voeux, "Upon Julian's Real Sentiments on Religion’, p. 127: 
"Julian was a kind of a mild persecutor. [...] he would, by no means, have the name of 
shedding blood for the sake of Religion, he spared the life of the Christians." See also 
the positive image of Julian as most notably presented by Ammianus Marcellinus in La 
Mothe le Vayer, De la vertu des payens, in Œuvres, vol. 1, pp. 683-702 (“De Iulien l'Apostat"), 
and Montesquieu, De l'esprit des loix , 2410, in Œuvres, vol. 3, p. 244: “il n'y a point eu 
aprés lui de prince plus digne de gouverner les hommes" and Idem, Considérations sur les 
causes de la grandeur des romains et de leur décadence, ch. 17, vol. 7, p. 150. 
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citizens of Bostra,!?! prevails in Enlightenment circles.7? In the latter text, 
which was issued as an edict in 362 (Ep. 41 W, 114 B/C), the emperor not only 
turns against the religious policy of his Christian predecessors, who “behaved 
like tyrants" (437A), but also prohibits attacks against the Christians. Certainly 
Julian leaves no doubt that the religion of his forefathers is "the best way 
[BeAtioty 686¢]” and concedes that one might consider “it proper to cure these 
[the Christians], even against their will, as one cures the insane."?? But he adds 
that the pagan authorities should “concede indulgence to all for this sort of 
disease" and “ought to teach, but not to punish, the demented.”!?* They are 
guaranteed the right to “hold meetings for as long as they please" (437B). Under 
no circumstances should they be "dragged against their will to worship at the 
altars” (Ad Bostrenos [41 W; n4 B/C] 436C). Thus Julian, as the embodiment 
of a tolerant ruler who respected “the rights of mankind”,!?? was in a position 
to play an important role in the early modern debates on freedom of religion 
and thought, comparable to that of the athée vertueux Spinoza in the ethical 
discussions of the Enlightenment. 

The most important gift of late antique pagan philosophers to the early 
modern champions of tolerance and free-thinking is a philosophical concep- 
tion of religion which manifests several advantages over the common prag- 
matic arguments. On the one hand, it is supported by strong epistemological 
foundations; on the other it is based on an open-minded stance on religion. 


121 See Julian, Ep. ad Bostrenos [41 W; 114 B/C], and the English translation in Shaftesbury, 
Characteristics, Miscellaneous Reflections, in Standard Edition, vol.1.4, pp. 146ff. This letter 
is referenced, for instance, by Bernard Mandeville, Free Thoughts on Religion, pp. 180-83; 
Diderot, Pensées philosophiques 43, in Oeuvres philosophiques, pp. 32ff; Voltaire, “Julien le 
philosophe, empereur romain" in Idem, Oeuvres complétes, vol. 36, pp. 270—71. It is worth 
taking a look at the effort put in by the theologian Gibert to defend Theodosius 1, the 
ultimate destroyer of the pagan religion, who was criticized by Voltaire (Observations sur 
les écrits de M. de Voltaire, vol. 1, pp. 346—60). 

122 Even a theologian like Gottfried Arnold appreciated Julian's renunciation of religious 
coercion: Julian “setzte als eine grundregel voraus, und bekante öffentlich, daß man 
niemand zur religion zwingen dürffe” (Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie, 
Pp. 139-40). 

123 Julian, Rescript on Christian Teachers [36 W; 61c B/C] 423A and 424A. See also Ad 
Alexandrinos [47 W; 11 B/C] 434D. 

124 Julian, Rescript on Christian Teachers [36 W; 61c B/C] 424A. 

125 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall 23, vol. 1, p. 876. 
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From Celsus in the 2nd century to Themistius?6 and Symmachus??? in the 
4th century, the following characteristic combination of epistemological and 
religious reasons for the necessity and value of religious and ideological plural- 
ity is found: (a) Making true statements about the god or gods is basically pos- 
sible. However, there are only a few foundational religious beliefs that cannot 
be doubted; they concern the existence and certain attributes of the godhead 
or gods. (b) Beyond this, additional knowledge is unattainable for us finite 
beings. (c) Because no doctrinal content regarding the divine exists - beyond 
that mentioned in the first statement above — that could be communicated or 
forced upon others, uniformity in religious beliefs of all or even most people 
is unthinkable. Religious plurality is unavoidable. (d) However, the plurality of 
religious beliefs (and cult forms) is not a necessary evil to be tolerated, but is 
rather a valuable asset from a religious perspective; indeed it is so willed by the 
gods, because it enriches and enhances their worship. Thus, one can have reli- 
gious beliefs and at the same time, without trivializing the seriousness of one's 
own convictions, respect and value the plurality of diverging beliefs. 

(a) Gods exist, and there is, emphasized most notably by the Platonists, a 
"Highest God" (see supra p. 47) reigning over the multiplicity of the gods of 
the popular religion. The truth of these statements is a premise assumed by all 
pagan authors. There are even certain religious beliefs that go further and are 
also beyond dispute. Not only are all human beings convinced of the existence 
of a divinity or divinities (Julian, frg. 7, 52B), but they also ascribe certain attri- 
butes to them: the divinity is perfect and blissful and opposed to the bad and 
the ugly (Celsus 7.1314). It is free from negative human affects." It is strictly 
separated from the impure sphere of the corporeal (Celsus 6.72b). Its provi- 
dence (Julian, frg. 37, 176AB) directs earthly fortunes. These statements, which 
are limited in content to a few divine attributes, belong to the natural cogni- 
tive endowment of all humans.!2? Their source is an "innate perception" of the 


126 The relevant document is Themistius, Or. 5 [January n, 364]; Orationes, ed. Schenkl, 
vol. 1, pp. 91-104. See Ando, "Pagan Apologetics and Christian Intolerance in the Ages 
of Themistius and Augustine"; Daly, "Themistius' Plea for Religious Tolerance"; Brown, 
Authority and the Sacred, pp. 36ff. 

127 The Relatio 3 of Symmachus, transmitted as Ep. 72a [17a] in the corpus of Ambrose’s let- 
ters [CSEL 82.3, pp. 21-33] was written for a political reason (the dispute over the removal 
of the Victoria altar from the Curia in Rome, see infra n. 167). See Kahlos, Forbearance and 
Compulsion, pp. 95ff. 

128 Celsus 4.73; Porphyry, frg. 78 Ha [M. 4.23]; Julian, frg. 33, 160D and frg. 36, 171DE; Salustius, 
De diis et mundo 14.1. 

129 See Themistius, Or. 5.68a: “God [...] made the favorable disposition towards piety a com- 
mon attribute of nature.” 
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godhead.!°° This is not achieved through philosophical reflection and cannot 
be justified by "deduction."?! Rather, mankind has it by way of “pure and fault- 
less intuitions which it received out of eternity from the gods." ?? Julian, taking 
inspiration from Iamblichus, claims that “all of us, without being taught, have 
attained to a belief in some sort of divinity"3? This formulation, often repeated 
by Julian, with the strikingly indeterminate phrase "some sort of divinity 
[Setov tı]” hints at an important element of the religious-philosophical views 
of other pagans too: our cognitive access to the sphere of the divine is very lim- 
ited. To "know the essential nature of God" is ultimately an achievement that 
exceeds human capabilities; so if a person were to attain rich and well-founded 
insights into the nature of the divine, one would *hesitate whether it would be 
proper to call him a man or a god" (Ep. ad Themistium 265AB). The little that 
we can say about the divinity within our narrow limits, however, deserves to 
be "believed."?^ For these beliefs are not arbitrary, but based on empirical evi- 
dence. First and foremost, the fact of a “universal yearning for the divine that 
is in all things" (frg. 7, 52B) suggests that one should accept the existence of a 
god or gods. Assumptions concerning the attributes of the gods are justified if 
they are “common conceptions"? i.e. identifiable cross-cultural religious uni- 
versals. Such a “common conception of mankind”!3® is the “conception of God 
[Évvota 9&00]" (frg. 7, 52B). According to Salustius in his book On the Gods and 
the World, which can be seen as a compendium of Julian's theological views, 
conceptions which may be understood as “common conceptions" are those “to 
which all men agree as soon as they are asked; for instance, that all god is good, 
free from passion, free from change" (1.2). 


130 lamblichus, De mysteriis 1.3: nepi Jesv Euqutos yv@cıc. See also Julian, Or. 7.209C: There 
exist “laws which have been as it were engraved on our souls by the gods, and have 
impelled us all to believe without teaching that the divine exists." 

131 Iamblichus, De mysteriis 1.3: cv koyi pĝ. 

132 lamblichus, De mysteriis 1.3. See also ibid.: The “inborn knowledge in respect to the 
gods [...] is preexistent both to argument and demonstration [Aóyou te xoi drodelkewg 
npoündpyei].” 

133 Julian, Or. 6.183B: névres &d1Sdxtws meidönevon 9elóv tı elvaı vouilouev. He uses the same 
phrase also in Or. 7.209C; see also frg. 7, 52B. This idea and particularly the phrase “with- 
out being taught [adıdaxtws]” finds a parallel in Cicero, De natura deorum 1.43: "Quae 
gens aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat sine doctrina anticipationem quandam 
deorum." 

134 The verb “to believe [nıotebew]” is the expression Julian prefers in this context; see 
Or. 4.138B, 148B, 154C; Or. 5.161B; Or. 6.183B; Or. 7.237B. 

135 Salustius, De diis et mundo 1.1: xotvai Évvotar. See also Cicero, De natura deorum 2.12: 
"Omnibus innatum est in animo quasi inscriptum esse deos”, and Tusculanae disputatio- 
nes 1.30. 

136 Julian, frg. 3, 42E: xov) navrwv avSpwrwv £vvota.. 
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(b) The stock of trustworthy, communicable religious doctrine is restricted 
to those statements we can make with the help of the “common concep- 
tions" of the divinity within the narrow limits they impose. This in principle 
invalidates the basis for making and dogmatically establishing more detailed 
claims about the gods.?? Counter to a widespread early modern prejudice 
against Platonism, whose founder was labelled as "the father of all enthusi- 
asm [Schwármerei] by way of philosophy" (see supra p. 38), the representa- 
tives of this school are in fact particularly reticent concerning the possibility of 
attaining or communicating knowledge of the divine.!38® What some Platonists 
then do have to say about the workings of the gods, their place, their types 
and the classes of cosmic, intelligible, stellar and elementary gods right up to 
the Supreme God could not be accused of lacking in scope, but such excur- 
sions presuppose a fundamental caveat: that the “dark discourse of the Gods, 
wherein there are so many windings and turnings and gloomy labyrinths" 
leads at most to “what is most likely and probable.”!39 

The possibility that a theology rich in content can be certain of its doctrines 
is rejected most resolutely by Plato himself in his Timaeus: "to discover the 
Maker and Father of this universe were a task indeed; and having discovered 
Him, to declare Him unto all men were a thing impossible.” (28c). In “our treat- 
ment of a great concern of the gods and the generation ofthe universe we prove 
unable to give accounts that are always in all respects self-consistent and per- 
fectly exact" (29c). The divine escapes the rational understanding of “human 
creatures" who at best obtain a "likely account [eixos O90¢] of these matters" 
(29d). In view of the fragmentary tradition of late antique pagan texts, the two 
word-for-word quotations from Timaeus 28c in Celsus (7.47) and Julian (frg. 7, 
52B) must be considered as strong evidence for the recognition of the Platonic 
verdict. Porphyry puts his personal stamp on the matter, clarifying that “we 
have no knowledge of the first cause"^4? and that “the principles of faith [doyat 


137 See Benko, Pagan Rome, p. 58: "The real objection against Christianity for the pagans was 
not that the Christians were monotheists [...], but that they made doctrinal statements 
concerning divine matters." 

138 For the most important comments by Platonists on the limitations imposed on knowing 
God and speaking of him, see Dorrie et al. (eds.), Der Platonismus in der Antike, vol. 7.1, 
pp. 7off. 

139 Plutarch, De sera numinis vindicta 14, 558D: npòç tò eixög xoi nı$avöv. See Roig Lanzillotta 
and Muñoz Gallarte (eds.), Plutarch in the Religious and Philosophical Discourse of Late 
Antiquity. 

140 Porphyry, frg. 427F Smith: "About the First Cause we know nothing: on the contrary, igno- 
rance [&yvocía] is knowledge of It, since It is neither perceptible nor knowable.” Also 
compare the Porphyry quote (probably from the Quaestiones Homericae) in Macrobius, In 
somnium Scipionis 1.3.17: "All truth [about the divinity] is hidden [latet ... omne verum].” 
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ths niotewg]” concerning the divinity — and this even among the “Greek phi- 
losophers" — arise from mere “conjecture [otoyacu&].”!*! He adds that because 
no concrete religion can claim a monopoly of truth for its doctrines, claims 
professing to possess the exclusive path to salvation are baseless. No one reli- 
gious doctrine can claim to point to a *universal path" of salvation leading to 
the "liberation of the soul [universam ... viam animae liberandae]."^? 

This skeptical attitude is also shared by authors who don't belong to the 
Platonic tradition. In a fragment from his work Antiquitates rerum divinarum 
transmitted via Augustine's De civitate dei (7.17), Varro speaks explicitly of 
"dubitable opinions about the gods [dubiae de diis opiniones] In Minucius 
Felix's Octavius, the pagan interlocutor Caecilius refers to the motto of the aca- 
demic skeptics ("Academici")'^? Arcesilaus and Carneades that “in questions 
of the highest moment doubt is the safe way [in summis quaestionibus tuta 
dubitatio]”, and to Simonides’ remark about the hiddenness of God: “things 
which are uncertain ought to be left as they are" (13.3-5). Knowledge of God, 
according to Themistius, is *not easily accessible" (Or. 5.69b). Symmachus 
sees the divine as a "sublime secret [grande secretum]" far removed from 
our knowledge (Relatio 3.10). With regard to the divine “our reason is wholly 
clouded [ratio omnis in operto]" (Relatio 3.8).1** 

Some authors consider the possibility of forming a certain “idea [erivoıa]” 
of the “nameless first being" by “analogy” (Celsus 7.42). But even through such 
a procedure, the evidence-based pistis that gods exist cannot be extended 


141 Porphyry, Ad Anebonem 1. He refers to Plato, who said “that no name was appropriate to 
Him nor could human knowledge comprehend Him, and he denounced the so-called 
titles of Him [taken] from lesser ones [i.e., gods] as a misuse of language" (frg. 220 Smith). 
See also Porphyry, Sententiae 25, pp. 15 and 37. 

142 Quotation from Porphyry's De regressu animae, in Augustine, De civitate dei 10.32; see 
Clark, “Augustine’s Porphyry and the Universal Way of Salvation.” See also Porphyry, 
Ad Anebonem 46: “I farther ask, whether there is a certain other latent way to felicity, sepa- 
rate from the gods? And I am dubious whether it is requisite to look to human opinions in 
divine divination and theurgy?" See Simmons, Universal Salvation, esp. pp. 183-86; Addey, 
Divination and Theurgy in Neoplatonism, pp. 127ff. 

143 See Sedley, "Celsus as Platonist Philosopher’, p. 125: “There is [...] at least a prima facie 
case for attributing to Celsus some version of Academic doubt.’ 

144 See also the letter to Augustine by the pagan Nectarius of Calama: the nature of God “can- 
not be expressed with words" and can hardly be recognized by “reflection”: "loquendo 
exprimere non possumus, cogitando forsitan invenire possimus" (- Augustine, Ep. 
103.2), and the letter of another pagan - Maximus of Madaura - to the bishop of Hippo 
(= Augustine, Ep. 16.1): The belief that there is “one supreme God [unum ... Deum sum- 
mum]” is “absolutely certain [certissimum]" because of the consensus of all men, who 
believe in a “beginningless [sine initio] father" of all things and call him “God.” But his 
nature and “his real name are unknown to us [nomen eius ... proprium ignoramus." 
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to a substantial theology. For the “transcendent” divine being, "the high- 
est good" — Celsus quotes Plato's Seventh Letter!^9 — “cannot be expressed in 
words" (6.3). "These matters” cannot “be described at some length orally for 
the masses" (6.6). Ultimately, Celsus's considerations are based on a negative 
theology. His answer to the question he himself has anticipated — “How then 
can I know God?” (6.66) — is actually more a non-answer; he makes do with a 
reference to Plato's cave allegory (Resp. 514ff.) according to which people who 
are led “out of darkness into a bright light, cannot endure the radiance and 
think that their sight is injured and damaged and incapacited" (6.66). So it is 
not surprising that from Porphyry onwards the relationship of the pagan phi- 
losophers to the unspeakable One also had mystical features. Porphyry reports 
that his teacher "lifted himself often, by the ways of meditation [...] to the first 
and all-transcendent God [eis tov mpatov xai éméxeiva 966v] [...] four times, dur- 
ing the period I passed with him", whereas Porphyry was only *once admitted 
and entered into union" (Vita Plotini 23). Proclus even gives explicit expression 
to this tendency in his choice of words by moving the religious!” pistis into 
the proximity of mysticism (he uses the word myein: ‘closing one's eyes’!#8). 
With his rejection of the possibility of finding access to the divine *by way 
of cognition [yvwotmas]” (Theologia platonica 1.25) and of obtaining binding 
dogmatic results,^? Proclus succinctly summarizes the conceptions of the ear- 
lier thinkers. 


145 Celsus 7.45: mévtwv énéxea. 

146 Plato, Seventh letter 341cd. See also Celsus 6.8: "After other words of Plato to the effect that 
the Good is known ‘to a few’ since, when the multitude are filled with ‘a wrong contempt 
anda high and conceited ambition, because they have learnt some sacred truths; they say 
that certain things are true. [...] After Plato has said this, nevertheless he does not relate 
some incredible tale, nor does he check the tongue of the man who wants to inquire what 
in fact it is which he professes, nor does he at once order people to ‘start by believing that 
God is like this and He has a Son like that, and that the latter came down and talked with 
me.” See Boys-Stones, “Celsus’ Theology’, p. 129. 

147 Religious pistis is not to be equated with the everyday ‘belief’; the latter in line with the 
Platonic tradition is defined as “belief concerning physically perceptible objects [rect ÿ 
nepi tà aicSynté]” (Proclus, Theologia platonica 1.25). 

148 Proclus, Theologia platonica 1.25: “It is, in short, the faith of the gods [tv 9eàv riots], 
which ineffably unites all the genera of the gods, of demons, and of happy souls to the 
good. For it is necessary to investigate the good neither by way of cognition [yvoccocác] 
nor imperfectly, but giving ourselves up to the divine light, and closing the eyes [udoav- 
tas] of the soul, after this manner to become established in the unknown and occult unity 
of beings. For such a kind of faith as this is more ancient than the gnostic energy." 

149 See Benko, Pagan Rome, p. 59: "The pagan took the position that matters pertaining to the 
divine mystery were obscure and should be left open to debate. The Christian, however, 
was convinced that he was in possession of the truth." 
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(c) A religious motive — the pious aversion to the transcendent "sublime 
secret [grande secretum ]" (see supra p. 97) — and the epistemological insight 
into the cognitive inaccessibility of the divine lead to the rejection of the idea 
that true statements concerning the divine could be adequately summarized 
in a catalogue of doctrines and dogmas and given to other people for approval 
and much less be forced upon them; on the contrary: "some teachings, it 
seems to me, we ought to refrain from uttering to the vulgar crowd." (Julian, 
Or. 7.239A). The universality of the basic foundations of the faith of all people 
is provided de facto with the “common conceptions [xotvai éwotat].” A further 
uniformity of the religious convictions of all or even of the majority is unthink- 
able because of the limits of knowledge to which we are subject. Moreover, 
it would lead to contradictions within the religious belief system itself if, in 
addition to the generally shared religious opinions, further doctrines that are 
accessible to only some were to be elevated to the rank of truths necessary 
for salvation. In a fragment handed down by Augustine, Porphyry pointed out 
that Christ, the “so-called savior [salvator qui dictus est]" in claiming that he 
is the only “way of salvation and that the grace and the truth is put exclusively 
in him" excludes countless people who lived before him, so that divine justice 
is called into question.!/5? If then, beyond the few factual religious universals, 
there are no binding doctrinal contents of faith, religious plurality is, Celsus 
argues, referring to Herodotus,!?! no more objectionable than the diversity of 


150 Porphyry, frg. 81 Ha / 76F Be: "Si Christus [...] salutis se viam dicit, gratiam et veritatem, 
in seque solo ponit animis sibi credentibus reditum [see John 14:6], quid egerunt tot 
saeculorum homines ante Christum? [...] Quid [...] actum de tam innumeris animis, 
quae omnino in culpa nulla sunt, si quidem is, cui credi posset, nondum adventum suum 
hominibus commodarat? [...] Quare salvator, qui dictus est, sese tot saeculis subduxit? 
[...] quid igitur actum de Romanis animis vel Latinis, quae gratia nondum advenientis 
Christi viduatae sunt usque in Caesarum tempus?" See also Porphyry, frg. 87 Ha [M. 4.10] 
and frg. 82 Ha / 79F Be: "Quid necesse fuit eum in ultimo venire tempore et non prius 
quam innumerabilis periret hominum multitudo?” See Bochet, "Les quaestiones 
attribuées à Porphyre dans la Lettre 102 d'Augustin", pp. 383-86. — See also the similar 
objections in the anonymous Consultationes Zacchaei christiani et Apollonii philosophi 
(1.21) and in Ambrosiaster: "Si per Iesum salus et vera et perfecta cognitio, cur non ante 
venit, ut et anteriores nostri, qui in ignorantia fuerunt, addiscerent veritatem? Denique 
post adventum Christi multi sunt salvati magis quam prius. Unde, si ante venisset, multo 
plures salvati fuissent (Liber quaestionum veteris et novi testamenti 83). See Simmons, 
Universal Salvation in Late Antiquity; Clark, “Augustine’s Porphyry and the Universal Way 
of Salvation.” On Celsus's critique of the Christian view of salvation history (4.23) see 
Lówith, Meaning in History, p. 184. 

151 See Herodotus, Historiae 3.38: Every nation is “convinced that its customs [vöpoı] are by 
far the best. It is not therefore to be supposed that anyone, except a madman, would turn 
such things to ridicule.” The appreciation of religious diversity in its ethnological compar- 
ative aspect is commonplace for the late-antique authors. See Julian, frg. 21 (15D-116B): 
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the peoples' customs: "There is nothing wrong if each nation observes its own 
laws of worship. Actually we find that the difference between each nation is 
very substantial, and each one of them appears to think its own by far the best.” 
(5.34). Celsus explicitly rejects as illusory the view that it is “possible to unite 
under one law the inhabitants of Asia, Europe, and Libya, both Greeks and 
barbarians”: “he who thinks this knows nothing." (8.72). 

(d) The determination of the inevitability of diverse religious beliefs and 
cult forms is not the end of the matter for the pagan religious philosophers. 
Plurality — so goes the real message - is not to be perceived as an unavoidable 
evil, but rather to be positively valued. The fact that a wide variety of religions 
exists suggests that the divinity “does not wish that agreement [ouupuvia] in 
these matters emerges among men.”!5? God obviously “delights in diversity.”!53 
The substantive plurality of beliefs and concepts of gods is therefore to be wel- 
comed. For it is through these that the worship of the Divine is increased!5^ and 
enriched. It was precisely in this sense that Celsus had recommended the wor- 
ship of many gods. For “you will appear much more worshipping the Great God 
when you are singing a hymn to them. For the worship of God becomes more 
perfect by going through them all.” (8.66). It is therefore right to “invoke the 
Father of the gods [...] with many names [multis vocabulis invocamus]”!5 and 


"Our writers say that the creator is the common father and king of all things, but that the 
other functions have been assigned by him to national gods of the peoples and gods that 
protect cities. [...] For since in the father all things are complete and all things are one, 
while in the separate deities one quality or another predominates, therefore Ares rules 
over the warlike nations, Athena over those that are wise as well as warlike.” See also 
Themistius, Or. 5.70a: The creator of the universe *wishes the Syrians to organize their 
affairs in one way, and the Greeks in another, the Egyptians in another [...]. No individual 
has exactly the same belief as his neighbor, but one man believes this and another that. 
Why then do we use force where it is ineffectual?”; Symmachus, Relatio 3.8: “everyone has 
his own customs, everyone his own rites [suus ... cuique mos, suus cuique ritus est]. The 
divine mind has distributed different guardians and different cults to different cities. As 
souls are separately given to infants as they are born, so to peoples the geniuses [custo- 
des] of their destiny" 

152 Themistius, Or. 5.6ga. See also Julian, frg. 30, 155C-E: God is not like a “jealous and resent- 
ful man.” If he were (as the Bible depicts Him, Numeri 4:24; Hebrews 12:29), “all the gods 
would be worshipped against His will." 

153 Themistius, Or. 5.70a: y&vvc9ou TH nowiAla tov tod mavtds dpxnyernv. 

154 See Themistius, Or. 5.6ga: It is not without reason that more than “one way [686g ... uta]" 
leads to him. For “if only one way is permitted and all the others are barred", our “passion- 
ate search for God" would be hampered. 

155 Maximus of Madaura, Letter to Augustine (- Augustine, Ep.16.1); see Horn, "Discordia con- 
cors?"; Gassman, Worshippers of the Gods, pp. 1-3. 
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worship him “in more than one way [uno itinere]."56 Symmachus succinctly 
observes that the attitude evinced in such a view is not to be understood as 
tolerance: “dissimulatio”,57 i.e. a “laissez-faire attitude" where differing beliefs 
are tolerated or ignored by one who does not share them is only the second 
best scenario. The appropriate stance, taken for granted in the Roman civili- 
zation, is one of respect towards all religions, which for their part respect the 
legal system — this being the position that distinguished the "religion of the 
older rulers" i.e. the emperors before Constantine. The “example [exemplar]” 
set by the latter, still very present for Symmachus and his addressees in the late 
4th century, stands for a liberal practice that was not only politically oppor- 
tune, but also essential from the perspective of the philosophy of religion. The 
reasonable stance of an individual towards other religious beliefs is esteem — 
not tolerance — just as at the politico-legal level it is not tolerance but freedom 
of religion that does justice to the value of worship as practiced “in a thou- 
sand ways in concordant discord [mille modis concordi discordia]."5? The 
advantage!®? of such a philosophy of religion is twofold. On the one hand, from 
areligious perspective it allows religious freedom to be conceived as a valuable, 
indeed necessary, cultural achievement and not an 'external' imperative — of 
political or philosophical derivation — that religion must comply with. On the 
other hand, from a philosophical perspective freedom of religion is essential, 
because the insight that no talk about God or the gods can claim definitive 
truth prohibits any restriction on free reasoning by an arbitrary imposition of 
binding doctrines of faith. 

However, the strengths of this philosophical approach to religion can- 
not obscure certain dubious features characteristic of the later stages of 
Neoplatonism, some of which cast doubt on the fundamentally pluralistic posi- 
tions of its representatives. To be sure, the conspicuous change in the meaning 
of the pistis term in later Neoplatonism cannot be interpreted as approaching 


156 Symmachus, Relatio 3.10. According to Julian this is not only the case for religious convic- 
tions. Philosophers too have one and the same destination, but they approach it *on vari- 
ous paths [68oíic ... Giapépois].” (Or. 6.186AB). See Armstrong, “The Way and the Ways.’ 

157 Symmachus, Relatio 3.3. The expression “dissimulatio” in the sense of ‘disregard’ / ‘neg- 
ligence' was already in evidence in classical Latin, as used for instance by Pliny. Kahlos 
(Forbearance and Compulsion, p. 96) translates ‘dissimulatio’ with “laissez-faire attitude.” 

158 Maximus of Madaura, Letter to Augustine (= Augustine, Ep. 16.4). See also Symmachus 
who viewed divine worship “by one road [uno itinere]" as inadequate (Relatio 3.10). 

159 For comparison think only of the many rhetorically effective, but argumentatively weak 
appeals which predominated in the tolerance debate up till Voltaire. Such appeals were 
also made by late antique authors; see e.g. Julian’s confidant Libanius, Or. 30 (Pro templis) 
29: “these are things to which men ought to be persuaded, not compelled [Set tà toradta 
neiSetv, où tpocavayxdCet].” See Kahlos, Forbearance and Compulsion, pp. 93-95. 
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the Christian concept of faith (see supra p. 82). In certain individual cases, 
however, it does approximate a dogmatic understanding of faith such as that 
inherent in Christianity. In Salustius's catechism On the Gods and the World, 
the existence of religious doctrines that are to be accepted as true is taken for 
granted (see supra p. 83). His theology is at odds with two main pillars of pagan 
pluralism: the insights that we cannot make true statements about the Divine 
and that it is impossible to unify all religious-ideological belief systems into 
one. The basic purpose of a catechism - the linguistic fixation and standard- 
ization of faith — is incompatible with both. 

Some remarks made by fourth century pagan philosophers seem to evince 
support for the ideal of religious and philosophical uniformity and even its 
active promotion through censorship. At first glance, a fragmentary letter 
from Julian reads like a testimony to the totalitarian temptations to which 
even a non-Christian was exposed. Here, Julian gives directions on what phi- 
losophy is "appropriate for us priests" (Fragmentum epistulae ad sacerdotem 
[19 W; 79 B/C] 301C). Accordingly, only the works of certain philosophers 
should be read, particularly Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics (“the 
school of Chrysippus and Zeno") who alone “chose the gods as guides of their 
mental discipline.” The “discourses by Epicurus or Pyrrho" must not be admit- 
ted. And indeed, Julian adds, “the gods have already in their wisdom destroyed 
their works, so that most of their books have ceased to be.” (301CD). It must 
not be forgotten, however, that these instructions are addressed to a highly 
exclusive group. These are priests from whom, Julian believes, such a selec- 
tive reading can and must be expected. But he does not intend to imply that 
all human beings could be bound by the doctrines of those philosophers who 
"chose the gods as guides" And of course his stance on the matter is totally 
incompatible with that of Proclus, who, "if he were the ruler", would subject 
all books to censorship, as his biographer Marinus of Neapolis reports.!6° With 
his practically pastoral desire to "restrict the distribution of old books, except 
Plato's Timaeus and the [Chaldaean] Oracles” and to “withdraw access [&pavi- 
Cetv] to all the others" (ibid.), Proclus is alone amongst the pagan philosophers 
of late antiquity. Like the traces of totalitarian temptation found in the works 
of other pagans, his dream of eliminating harmful books has little effect on the 
strength of the above-mentioned plea for religious pluralism. 

It would be expecting too much to suppose that appeals for religious 
freedom by Themistius, Symmachus and the other "fourth-century pagan 
pluralists"6! would be given a fair hearing by their Christian addressees — in 


160 Marinus, Vita Procli 38. See Athanassiadi, “The Creation of Orthodoxy in Neoplatonism.” 
161 Armstrong, "The Way and the Ways’, p. 10. 
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a situation where the 'true religion' had just seized power. Plato's insight into 
the difficulty of knowing God and the impossibility of making or imparting 
dogmatic statements about him - the epistemological pillar of pagan plural- 
ism — was met with opposition and even more often with sheer incomprehen- 
sion and astonishment. The Platonic concerns, shared by Celsus, Porphyry, and 
Julian, had already been swept away by second-century fathers with breathtak- 
ing ease. Thus in the admonition expressed in Timaeus, Tertullian sees noth- 
ing more than the epistemological scrupulosity of a pedantic philosopher. As 
such it can be expeditiously dismissed: while according to Plato “the maker of 
the universe is not easy to be found, and, when found, he is hard to declare to 
all men”, “any Christian working-man both finds and declares what God is.”162 
Clement of Alexandria takes Plato by the hand, as it were, and good-naturedly 
seeks to cheer up the philosopher despairing at the unspeakable nature!® of 
the Divine: ^Well done, Plato! You have touched on the truth. But do not flag. 
Undertake with me the inquiry respecting the [divine] Good.”!6* Later, too, 
in the fourth century, the pagan arguments were water off a duck's back in 
the face of such unshaken Christian conviction in their role as sole heirs to 
the truth as given by divine revelation. This absolute conviction can be heard 
in Augustine's response to the skeptical and cautious stance of Maximus of 
Madaura!65 or Nectarius of Calama, who is aware of the precarious status of 
religious and philosophical talk about the deity ("loquendo exprimere non 
possumus, cogitando forsitan invenire possimus"; see supra n. 144). In his let- 
ter to Nectarius of Calama, Augustine declares that, even though the ways 
in which we strive for the truth are in fact many, the "truth we are striving 
for" is one. Because here — and this is his sole rationale — Jesus's word is the 
answer: “I am the way, the truth, and the life" (John 127). He alone is the way 
to the “patria veritatis”166 In a reply from Ambrose!®’ Symmachus is given a 
taste of the bishop's unerring resoluteness. The de facto variety of beliefs and 


162 Tertullian, Apologeticum 46.9. Bayle wasn't the only one startled by the naivety of the 
church father ("Simonide" rem. F, in Dictionnaire, vol. 4, p. 210). 

163 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 68.1, who quotes both Plato's Timaeus (28c) and the 
Seventh Letter (341c). 

164 Ibid: ed ye, à ITAdov, erapdoa ts dAndelas: CAG uh &roxduns: Ev uot AaBod ths GythoEws 
tayadod répt. 

165 In his answer to Maximus (Ep. 17) Augustine fails to expand on Maximus's proposal to 
admit manifold teachings about God since we “do not know his real name" (see supra 
n. 144). 

166 Augustine, Ep. 104.12. For the historical context see Kahlos, Religious Dissent in Late 
Antiquity, pp. 77—78. 

167 The occasion was Symmachus's initiative to have the Victoria altar restored to the Curia 
Iulia at the Forum Romanum from where it had been removed on the orders of the 
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cult forms, Symmachus had argued, is based on the cognitive inaccessibility 
of the divine "secretum." This precludes any insight that might cause people 
to give up the *manifold ways" of approaching the Divine and come together 
in a single faith. But if the unity of the faith cannot be founded on conviction 
and insight, the idea of achieving it through force cannot be too far away. And 
accordingly, with an imperious dictum, such as encountered in the responses 
of other fathers, Ambrose makes short work of Symmachus: *But what you do 
not know, we have learned from the voice of God.” (Ep. 73 [18] 8). And again, as 
with Augustine, in the interest of saving the errant soul, the Christian's exclu- 
sive claim to salvation (Ep. 72 [17] 1) cannot endure the adoption of a tolerant 
stance (“dissimulatio”) or conniving attitude (“coniventia”; Ep. 72 [17] 2). Sparse 
though the argumentative substance of Ambrose's responses to Symmachus is, 
it was still recalled in the Age of Enlightenment as a monument of Christian 
intolerance!68 (as was Augustine's Letter to Vincentius, with its appeal to Jesus's 
words “Compel them to come in" in Luke 14:23, which prompted Bayle's book 
on toleration, Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: 
‘Contrains-les d'entrer’) and viewed as representing a concise summary of 
Christian motives and reasons.!69 

In the early modern period, recourse was frequently made to the arguments 
of late antique philosophers against intolerance and religious coercion. By 
contrast, the constructive elements of pagan religious philosophy could only 
be partially employed by the Enlightenment critics of religion and their fore- 
bearers in the 16th and 17th centuries. Most notably, the idea of a consensus 
omnium gentium with regard to the existence of a deity, however determined, 
was increasingly vulnerable once the existence of atheist cultures had become 
known.!70 In any case, for the atheists developing their theoretical stance from 
the second half of the 17th century onward, this pillar of pagan philosophy of 
religion must have appeared misguided. 


emperor Gratian. See Evenepoel, "Ambrose vs. Symmachus"; Gassman, Worshippers of the 
Gods, pp. 107ff. 

168 See eg. Bayle, Nouvelles lettres de l'auteur de la critique générale de l'histoire du calvi- 
nisme, in Œuvres diverses, vol. 2, pp. 172—77: “Réflexions sur la Réponse de St. Ambroise à 
la Relation de Symmaque.” 

169 Inthis sense we can also recall Ambrose's stance on an anti-Jewish pogrom which evinces 
"distressing manifestations of a lack of sense of justice" (Dihle, "Zum Streit um den 
Altar der Viktoria", p. 89). The destruction of the Synagogue of Callinicon (modern-day 
Raqqa) in 388 was defended by Ambrose with the argument “that there must be no place 
where Christ is renounced [ne esset locus in quo Christus negaretur]" (Ep. 74 [40] 8). 
See McLynn, Ambrose of Milan, pp. 298ff.; Sizgorich, Violence and Belief in Late Antiquity, 
pp. Sıff. 

170 See Schröder, Ursprünge des Atheismus, pp. 64-65; 203ff. 
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Initially, however, and well into the 18th century, the pagan assumption 
gained acceptance especially amongst representatives of deism and its prede- 
cessors in the 16th century. The most noteworthy testimony to the appropria- 
tion of the pagan philosophy of religion, a text from the infancy of the early 
modern debate on tolerance, comes from the Hungarian humanist, Andreas 
Dudith. Its intricate and todate not completely clarified genesis points directly 
back to the late antique debates. Thanks to relatively detailed information pro- 
vided by the Christian church historians Socrates Scholasticus and Sozomenus, 
scholars knew about the existence of a lost speech given by Themistius in 
the presence of the Christian Emperor Valens, a Homoean - that is to say an 
opponent of Nicene Christology — who not only persecuted the Athanasian 
Catholics but also the Anhomoeans.!”! In this speech, as can be seen from the 
church historians’ paraphrasing,? he combined the arguments of the pagan 
philosophers into an effective plea for religious freedom including — a remark- 
able feature of this text — for the various Christian groups and denominations. 
Found among Dudith's papers after his death in 1589 was a Latin manuscript 
titled De religionibus, which the executors of the estate considered a transla- 
tion of Themistius's lost speech.!73 This text was published at the beginning 
of the 17th century!” by a publisher who suspected that the worst excesses of 
the religious wars were yet to come.) The text, reprinted several times by the 
20th century, was even published in a back-translation into Greek by Denis 


171 See Vanderspoel, Themistius and the Imperial Court, pp. 155ff. 

172 See Socrates Scholasticus, Historia ecclesiastica 4.32; Sozomenus, Historia ecclesiastica 6-7. 

173 SeeCostil, André Dudith, humaniste hongrois, pp. 394ff. and 348-49; Dostálová, "Zu Pseudo- 
Themistios' ‘Oratio de religionibus"; Almási, “Conflicts and Strategies of a Religious Indi- 
vidualist in Confessionalising Europe: Andreas Dudith"; Idem, "The Riddle of Themis- 
tius's ' Twelfth Oration' and the Question of Religious Tolerance in the 16th Century" An 
early biography was published in the 18th century: Schwartz, De vita et scriptis Andreae 
Dudithii. 

174 In the editio princeps (Themistii Orationes sex augustales [...] nunc primum Latinum in 
sermonem conversae a Georgio Remo. [...] Adjecimus & septimam Themistii orationem ad 
Valent. Imp. pro Libertate Relligionis [sic], Latine, Amberg, 1605) the Oratio pro libertate 
Relligionis [sic] is on pp. 225-30. It was reprinted in 1615 in Wendland, Discursus De Pace 
Et Cura Religionis, pp. 333-48. 

175 The editor was Georg Rem [Rehm], vice chancellor of Altdorf University; cf. the article 
dedicated to him in Zedler's Universal-Lexicon, vol. 31, col. 533. In the “praefatio” to his 
Themistius-edition Rehm writes: “In tempora incidimus, eheu! nimis misera, pol nimium 
exulcerata: non turbellis, sed turbis turbulentissimis & tumultibus tumultuosis, velut 
in Oceano decumanis procellis agitato navis naufragibunda" (Themistius, Orationes sex 
augustales, n.p. [fol. 2"]) and recommends Themistius as an advocate of “Libertas rel- 
ligionis” who counselled tolerant treatment of all law-abiding citizens: "clementer esse 
tractandos, qui parent" (n.p. [fol. 3"]). 
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Pétau."6 The suspicion that Dudith's manuscript is by no means a transla- 
tion of a text written by Themistius was held by some, but was not a widely 
accepted contention.!”’ It wasn't until 1900 that substantiation of an athetesis 
was provided.!78 

In Dudith's text!’ we initially find familiar elements!®° from the standard 
version of the plea for religious freedom as outlined above: beyond the vague 
concept of God (the Creator having endowed all humans with the knowledge 
of his existence and certain qualities!®!), we know nothing about him. He 
“retreated from human comprehension into an inaccessible remoteness"!?2 
leaving us clueless, particularly concerning how he wishes to be worshiped.!83 
This circumstance can only be understood as a spur to worship the Divine in 
a variety of ways (“non una via”).!84 Thus, religious reasons!®° speak against 


176 Themistius, Adyo: Ay’. Orationes XXXIII, pp. 154-61. On Pétau's edition (first ed. 1618), see 
Maisano, “La critica filologica di Pétau.” Pétau's back-translation is also printed in the 
appendix of Schenkl’s Themistius-edition (vol. 3, pp. 137-44). 

177 Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. 8, pp. 10-11, apparently assumes the authenticity of the 
text. 

178 See Förster, "Andreas Dudith und die x11. Rede des Themistios.” Doubts on Fórster's athe- 
tesis are expressed by Lecler, Histoire de la tolérance au siècle de la réforme, vol.1, pp. 74-75, 
and Goulding, "Who Wrote the Twelfth Oration of Themistius?" Goulding refers most 
notably to a letter of Dudith's in which he claimed to have translated the Oratio de reli- 
gionibus from a "graecum exemplar" (p. 16). Whether, however, it can be trusted is uncer- 
tain and thus Goulding concedes that “[t]he authenticity of the twelfth oration remains 
open to question.” (p. 22). 

179 The following paginations are those of the original 1605 edition of Oratio pro libertate 
Relligionis; supra n. 174. 

180 Dudithtakes up some of the thoughts from the mid-section of Themistius's Or. 5.67b-70a. 

181 See Ps.-Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, p. 227: "Informavit [...] Deus 
omnium mentes [...] notione sui.” 

182 Ibid, p. 228: “a cognitione nostra se longissime removit" La Mothe le Vayer quotes this 
passage in his Dialogues faits à l'imitation des anciens, p. 349: "[Dieu] se plaisoit [...] à se 
tenir caché et s'esloigner." 

183 See Ps. Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, p. 228: "Rationem vero et 
viam, qua coli velit, non praescripsit, sed cujusque judicio & voluntati permisit. Quocirca 
qui vim adhibet, pugnat cum Dei & naturae lege.” 

184 Ibid. see also pp. 228-29: “Ex quo etiam evenit, ut major quaedam hominum animis 
admiratio divini numinis et religiosior aeternae illius majestatis veneratio ingeneretur. 
Fit enim, ut quae in promtu sunt [...], fastidiamus & pro nihilo ducamus: contra magni 
aestimemus & admiratione habeamus ea, quae sublata sunt altius, quam ut eo vis intel- 
ligentiae nostrae possit pervadere.” The phrase “ut major [...] veneratio" at the beginning 
of the quotation echoes Socrates Scholasticus, Historia ecclesiastica 4.32: “so that every- 
body worships his majesty with greater devotion [tva Éxaotos nAEov adtod THY MEYAASTY TAL 
gopotto].” 

185 See Ps.Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, p. 228: "Deo ipsi grata esse 
non potest haec opinionum consensio" (echoing Sozomenus, Historia ecclesiastica 7: TÔ 
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the — in any case practically impossible!®* — enforcement of a unified faith. 
Everyone can and should *make use of their own reason [suo quisque utatur 
ingenio]."9" What comes across as the anticipation of Kant's Enlightenment 
motto 200 years later is itself directly inherited from late antique pagan 
pluralism.!88 

Dudith sets his own accent by placing Themistius's!?? idea of the stimulat- 
ing effect arising from the “competition [certamen]" of religions at the center 
of his own considerations and expanding it into a plea for a tolerant society 
which, instead of forcing people to give up their beliefs against their will 
(p. 230), fosters the ability to "settle conflicts with contrary arguments [con- 
trariis rationibus confligere]" (p. 228). Outside the religious sphere, the “dis- 
crepantia judiciorum" (ibid.) is a driver of academic dynamism that cannot 
be dispensed with. Philosophy, not least, owes its progress to debate and dis- 
sent among scholars.!%° It is through the “competition of an infinite variety of 
men arguing with one another" that religious and social life flourish in equal 
measure.!?! 


SEQ tows piov un Padlws ywacxerFat xai dtapöpws do&dlerda). See also Oratio pro libertate 
Relligionis, p. 229: “Hac varietate [...] delectari existimare debes principem [...] hujus uni- 
versitatis. Aliam formam religionis vult esse apud Aegyptios, aliam apud Graecos, aliam 
apud Syros"; the last quotation is a paraphrase of Themistius, Or. 5.70a. 

186 See Ps.-Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, pp. 229-30: “ut omnes homi- 
nes iisdem opinionibus inviti imbuantur [...] neque fieri potest, neque, si possit, debet." 

187 Ibid, p. 229. This statement is not just made in passing, but is a leitmotiv of Dudith's trea- 
tise: “in colenda religione suo quisque judicio uteretur" (p. 226). 

188 See Themistius, Or. 5.68b: “that each man's soul should have the freedom to choose the 
path of piety that it wishes." 

189 See Themistius, Or. 5.692: “If you allow only one path, closing off the rest, you will fence 
off the broad field of competition [&ywvioua].” 

190 See Ps.-Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, pp. 227-28: “ipsa philosophia 
[...] doctissimorum hominum dissensione [...] crevit" In a fragment of his lost Oratio 
ad Valentem (preserved in Sozomenus's Historia ecclesiastica 6—7) Themistius dispenses 
with euphemisms, when he characterizes religious diversity as diaphonia (“dissonance” / 
“discord in doctrines [dıapwvia ... doyudtwv]”). The same expression was used by Maximus 
of Tyre, Or. 2, p. 29: "If it is the art of Phidias that arouses recollections of God for the 
Greeks, while for the Egyptians it is the worship of animals, and a river or fire for others, 
I have no objection to such diversity [dıapwvia]. Let them only know God, love him, and 
recollect him!" 

191 See Ps.-Themistius [Dudith], Oratio pro libertate Relligionis, p. 229, see also p. 228: “aemu- 
latio atque contentio." Enlightenment thinkers such as Shaftesbury removed the theme 
of open competition between religious and philosophical convictions from the religious 
context in which it had been developed by the antique theorists of freedom of religion 
and also by Dudith: "Philosophy had a free course, and was permitted as a Ballance against 
Superstition. And whilst some sects, such as the Pythagorean and latter Platonick, join'd 
in with the Superstition and Enthusiasm of the Times; the Epicurean, the Academick, and 
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In the main features of its philosophy of religion as well as in its practical 
aims of achieving freedom of religion and thought, deism shows considerable 
similarities with the ideas of late antique Platonists. From the very begin- 
ning, in the writings of Herbert of Cherbury, evidence of substantial inspira- 
tion from the late antique Platonists can be found. Such traces can be found 
even earlier in Jean Bodin, the older champion of a ‘natural religion;?? which 
was later to be central to deism. The concept ‘religio naturalis’ outlined in the 
Colloquium heptaplomeres comprises the revelation-independent knowledge 
of God and our duties which is accessible to each and every human. We can- 
not know more. "Who God is and of what nature God is [...] no mortal will 
know [mortalium nemo intelliget]." (p. 42 [Kuntz p. 56]). In this, like Celsus 
and Julian in another age (see supra p. 96), Bodin follows Plato’s Timaeus!?® 
and the negative theology of Proclus.!?^ But the little we do know, which makes 
up the content of the “very simple [simplicissima]" natural religion, suffices for 
salvation (p. 143 [Kuntz p. 186]) and needs no elaboration through revelation. 
A broader unity of the beliefs of all people is neither enforceable nor desirable, 
because cultic and doctrinal diversity is valuable from a religious perspective. 
Bodin expresses this idea of Themistius's with an aesthetic image, compar- 
ing the plurality of religions with a system of polyphonic *musical modula- 
tions" (p. 117 [Kuntz p. 151]). Like Themistius, the “noble Aristotelean [nobilis 


others were allow'd to use all the Force of Wit and Raillery against it. And thus matters 
were happily ballanc'd; Reason had fair Play; Learning and Science flourish'd. Wonderful 
was the Harmony and Temper that arose from all these Contrarietys. [...] they never rag'd 
to that degree as to occasion Bloodshed, Wars, Persecutions and Devastations in the 
World. But a new sort of Policy, which extends it self to another World, and considers the 
future Lives and Happiness of Men rather than the present, has made us leap the Bounds 
of natural Humanity; and out of a supernatural Charity, has taught us the way of plagu- 
ing one another most devoutly. [...] And now Uniformity in Opinion (a hopeful Project!) 
is look’d on as the only Expedient against this Evil. The saving of souls is now the Heroick 
Passion of exalted Spirits; and is become in a manner the chief care of the Magistrate, 
and the very end of Government it-self.” (A Letter concerning Enthusiasm [1708], sect. 2, in 
Standard Edition, vol. 13, p. 328). 

192 See Diecmann and Francke, De naturalismo cum aliorum, tum maxime Io. Bodini; 
Gawlick, “Der Deismus im ‘Colloquium Heptaplomeres”; Schróder, "Religion, natürliche", 
col. 713-27. Lord Herbert does not use the term ‘religio naturalis, although he was familiar 
with the idea of a theologia tripartita; see his De religione gentilium, p. 227. 

193  Toralba, the proto-deist among the seven interlocutors of Bodin's Colloquium heptaplo- 
meres, quotes Timaeus 28c: "it is difficult to find the parent of the universe and wrong to 
spread [pervulgare] it if you find him.” (p. 125 [Kuntz p. 164]). 

194 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 248 [Kuntz p. 325]: "Proclus [...] writes that God 
[...] is ineffable [ineffabilis] Bodin is probably referring to Propositio 162 of Proclus's 
Elementatio theologiae (ed. Dodds, p. 140). 
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peripateticus]”,%5 Bodin is also concerned with a political and legal matter: “to 
admit publicly all religions of peoples in the state" (p. 18 [Kuntz p. 152]). 
Contemporary opponents of Herbert of Cherbury were keenly aware!?6 of 
his debt to Celsus and the other pagan philosophers (“Polemicorum Gentilium 
[...] opera"?7), in terms of both his deism and his criticism of Christian “blind 
faith."98 Like the pagans, he assumed that all human beings possess a core set 
of religious beliefs. The first is the belief "that a Deity exists [Esse Supremum 
aliquod Numen]" (De veritate, p. 208; Religio laici, p. 152). Herbert leaves this 
statement suspended in the same indeterminacy as Julian, who speaks of a 
theion ti, “some sort of divinity” (see supra p. 95). To be sure, we can make 
a few additional provisions that Herbert calls "Notitiae Communes" and also 
describes with the equivalent Greek koinai ennoiai (De religione gentilium, 
p. 205; De veritate, p. 47). Their number is “very limited [exiguus]" (De veri- 
tate, pp. 48—49). In total there are just five articles stating that (1) “a certain 


195 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 195 and 17 [Kuntz p. 256 and 151]. Bodin, who for 
the most part did not reference his citations, had apparently read the report of Socrates 
Scholasticus on the lost speech of Themistius to Valens. Socrates (Historia ecclesiastica 
4.32) had spoken of Themistius mentioning the non-detrimental effect of the diversity of 
opinions amongst the Greek philosophers, where one could encounter *more than thirty 
opinions [org Tà Tpıdxovra döyuara].” This is (in spite of the incorrectly reproduced fig- 
ure) clearly reflected in Colloquium heptaplomeres, p.117 [Kuntz p. 151]: "Themistius num- 
bered more than 300.” 

196 Kortholt, in De tribus impostoribus magnis, writes, "[...] quam accurate veterum Pagano- 
rum vestigia legat noster ille Baro, eorumque placitis suam Theologiam accommodet" 
(pp. 32-33). Kortholt and his contemporaries could not have known the Dialogue between 
a Tutor and His Pupil because it wasn't published until 1768, long after Herbert's death. But 
Herbert's De religione gentilium, which underwent several printings in the 17th century, is 
rich in quotes from the works of the pagan critics of Christianity. 

197 Herbert of Cherbury, De religione gentilium, p. 185. On Herbert's preoccupation with 
Celsus, see Griffin, Studies in the Literary Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, pp. 213ff. 
His copy of Hoeschel's edition of Contra Celsum, which still survives today, is *one of the 
most heavily annotated of Herbert's books." 

198 On this, Kortholt writes: “Credulitatem nostris passim objicit Herbertus simili iterum, 
quam Gentiles, ratione. Quos nempe compellans Arnobius operis sui libro 11, Ridere, 
inquit, nostram fidem consuestis, atque ipsam Credulitatem facetiis jocularibus lancinare 
[...]. Ita Caecilius, apud Minucium, Christianos vocat nimium credulos; impiusque ille 
Celsus apud Origenem libro 1. probro iis dat, quod assentiantur temere, & sine ratione 
sint creduli (dAdyws rıotedovres) quodque rationem fidei nec reddere velint, nec recipere; 
sed in ore subinde habeant suum illud: ph é&&cote, dd niotevoov, Ne inquire, sed crede. 
Quomodo et Julianum Apostatam Gregorius Nazianzenus, oratione 1. contra ipsum, sic 
introducit nostros alloquentem: o08£v dép TO mictevcov Tig duetépas Eotı oopiag, Nihil 
quidquam ultra illud, CREDE, vos sapitis.” (De tribus impostoribus magnis 1.24, pp. 30-31). 
Kortholt quotes Arnobius, Adv nationes 2.8; Minucius Felix, Octavius n.9; Celsus 1.9; and a 
fragment from Julian quoted by Gregory of Nazianzus in Or. 4.102. 
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deity" exists, (2) we must worship this deity (3) above all through moral action; 
we must (4) repent offenses and (5) may expect reward and punishment in 
the afterlife.!9° Knowledge of these concepts is not imparted through revela- 
tion nor tediously acquired through theoretical endeavor, but exists “without 
reflection [sine discursu]" by a “natural instinct’?°° certain and “undeniable 
[indubia]” (Religio laici, p. 135). They are “a gift of nature itself [ipsius naturae 
dos]” available to all humans (ibid.). As religious universals, they are empiri- 
cally credited because they are the propositions which, unlike the teachings of 
the “particulares Religiones” (Religio laici, p.147), are “really recognized as true 
by all men.”?0! The pagans too shared the “idea of the Highest God [Dei summi 
notitia].”20? And for Herbert, just as for Themistius and the other pluralists, 
the prerequisite for the creation of “a universal peace [pax universa]” is the 
insight that the catalogue of true statements about the Divine - accessible to 
all in the common conceptions — comprises everything we need to know (De 
veritate, p. 43). The five articles of religion contain all “media sufficientia ad 
salutem" (Religio laici, p. 161). The “freedom of judgment [judicandi libertas |” 
(p. 134) and the right to profess any faith that does not contradict the minimal 
consensus (p. 129) summarized in the five articles. 

The further reception of the ancient pluralists in the 17th and 18th centuries 
need not be documented here in detail. Symmachus and especially Themistius 
were still being praised at the height of the Enlightenment as "protagonists 
of toleration.’2° Pierre Bayle's reflections in his review of Pétau's Themistius 
edition??^ deserve particular attention. Even more interesting than his overall 


199 Herbert of Cherbury, De veritate, pp. 208ff: “[1] Esse Supremum aliquod Numen. [...] 
[2] Supremum istud numen debere coli. [...] [3] Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam [...] 
praecipuam partem Cultus Divini [...] semper fuisse. [...] [4] Vitia & scelera quaecunque 
expiari debere ex poenitentia. [...] [5] Esse praemium, vel poenam post hanc vitam." 

200 Herbert of Cherbury, De veritate, p. 2; see also p. 42: “proprium esse Instinctus Naturalis 
irrationaliter, hoc est sine discursu operari." See Julian, frg. 7, 52B; Or. 6.183B: There 
is “something which we all believe in without being taught [&615dxtws] and regard as 
divine"; see also Or. 7.209C. 

201 Herbert of Cherbury, De veritate, p. 43: "Videndum [...] est, quaenam in Religione ex con- 
sensu universali sint agnita: universa conferantur: quae autem ab omnibus tanquam vera 
in Religione agnoscuntur, Communes Notitiae habendae sunt”; see Salustius, De diis et 
mundo 1.2:“Common conceptions [xotvai £vvotat] are those to which all men agree as soon 
as they are asked." 

202 Herbert of Cherbury, De religione gentilium, p. 167; see ibid.: *hoc in argumento praeivere 
Clarissimi Authores, praesertim Platonici", and p. 166: "Deum summum Gentilium eun- 
dem ac nostrum esse." 

203 See Schmieder, De Themistio tolerantiae patrono. 

204 Bayle, Review of Themistius, Orationes xxx111, in Nouvelles de la république des lettres 
(1684), in Œuvres diverses, vol. 1, pp. 178-80. See Hickson, “The Message of Bayle's Last 
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approval of the attempt to decriminalize the "diversity of opinions"205 is 
Bayle’s concluding sentence, a seemingly casual remark, but nonetheless one 
that leads straight back to the heart of the problem: It is, he says, “regrettable 
that these good ideas were expressed by a pagan and that the Christians had 
to learn this important lesson from an idolater”206 The irony of this remark is 
obvious. Of course, Bayle was well aware that only a pagan could claim that 
“it has pleased God" to recede from those who want to know him.207 To be 
a Christian, on the other hand, is — as a matter of course — to know oneself in 
possession of the revelation through which God has communicated himself to 
men. The ironic tinge of this remark is probably meant to suggest that there is 
another lesson to be learned here. And indeed, following Themistius's argu- 
mentative steps, it becomes clear that if one starts with premises correspond- 
ing to the core of Christian self-understanding, no path will lead to religious 
freedom: for to weaken the Christians' conclusive (see supra p. 88) justification 
of intolerance, the biblically justified exclusivism must be called into question. 
This could be done, as did Themistius and much later Dudith, by referring to 
the limits of knowledge in divine things. However, in a debate in which one 
side dogmatically clung to a monopoly which they could not willingly surren- 
der, the attempt was doomed to failure. Those who chose the strategy were 
stigmatized as “indifferentists”,208 excluded from the Christian community?°9 
and given no hearing. 


» 


Title. Providence and Toleration in the 'Entretiens de Maxime et de Thémiste"" For Pétau's 
edition of Themistius see supra n. 176. 

205 Bayle, Review of Themistius, p. 179: “Ce Philosophe representa à Valens [...], que ce n'étoit 
pas un crime que de croire & que de penser autrement que lui; qu'il ne faloit [sic] pas 
s'étonner de cette diversité d’opinions.” 

206 Ibid.: “C'est dommage que d'aussi belles pensées ayent été dites par un Payen, & qu'il ait 
été nécessaire que les Chrétiens apprissent d'un Idolátre cette importante lecon." 

207 Ibid.: “il avoit plü à Dieu de [...] se rendre plus vénérable par la difficulté que l'on a de le 
connoitre.” 

208 Schmieder did not embrace the label, but did report that Themistius had been catego- 
rized amongst the “Indifferentistae crassiores” who believed that “followers of any reli- 
gion could obtain eternal happiness [quod cuivis religioni addictos in aeternae tamen 
felicitatis partem venire posse]" and should consequently be tolerated by the princes 
and protected from the attacks of those who thought otherwise (De Themistio tolerantiae 
patrono, p. 3). Bodin is labelled "indifferentista" in Wernsdorf's Brevis et nervosa de indif- 
ferentismo religionum commentatio, p. 65. 

209 Förster quotes the letter of the Augsburg humanist Markus Welser to the Dudith editor 
Rem (September 27, 1605) on the "oratio [...] tota fere impia His verdict is unambigu- 
ous: “the author of this text was certainly not a Christian [minime Christianum fuisse qui 
scripsit]" (‘Andreas Dudith und die x11. Rede des Themistios’, p. 89). 
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Anticlerical furor led many an enlightened thinker to distorted perceptions 
of Christianity and, most notably, blinded to the morally respectable motiva- 
tion of religious intolerance. Without a hint of cynicism, violence against false 
believers and unbelievers could be understood as a blessing for these and a 
salvation for the rest from the worst depravity.?!? Precisely for this reason, the 
"esprit d'intolérance"?!! is not an "abus de la religion.”?!2 It is — Celsus saw this 
long before Constantine's time?! — the unavoidable consequence of the “esprit 
exclusif”,214 i.e. the exclusivity which dogmatically fixed doctrines of divine ori- 
gin had to claim and which was alien to the traditional religion of pre-Christian 
antiquity as well as to its reflective form, the pagan philosophy of religion. 


2 Miracles 


Before Enlightenment thinkers questioned the reality of miracles, there had 
been broad consensus that events unexplainable by natural processes were 
possible. It was an understanding shared by the majority of philosophers from 
antiquity to early modern times. So it is surprising to see that miracles were 
a central theme in the ancient writings against Christianity — all the more so 
because Celsus and other pagan philosophers lived in an epoch during which 
belief in miracles underwent unprecedented diffusion and exaltation, even 
among philosophers. According to a widespread view, the differences in how 
the Christians and their late antique adversaries understood the miracle are 
negligible. A skeptical or negative attitude towards the possibility of a suspen- 
sion of the natural order lay beyond the horizons of both parties. Skepticism 
and criticism of miracles are typical phenomena “of our radically rational 


210 See Ployd, “For Their Own Good: Augustine and the Rhetoric of Beneficial Persecution.” 

211 Anon, Le militaire philosophe, ch. 20, p. 161 (ch. 20 is by d'Holbach). See also Meslier and 
d'Holbach, Le bon sens du Cure Meslier, suivi de son testament, pp. 234-35; d'Holbach, La 
contagion sacrée, vol. 1, p. 164: “l'intolérance est essentielle à cette Religion [scil. chré- 
tienne]. However, with the remark that a tolerant Christian worked against his own inter- 
ests (“Un Chrétien tolérant est un homme qui renonce à ses intérêts”; p. 42), he misses the 
crucial point. It is the interests of the others, namely the interests of those jeopardized by 
the error which must be secured by way of intolerance. 

212 D’Holbach, La contagion sacrée, vol. 2, p. 1. 

213 See Celsus 7.62: The Christians “cannot bear [oùx &vexovraı] to see temples and altars and 
images." Already in the second century Celsus observed that the Christians "are divided 
and rent asunder [teuvovraı xai oxičovtar], and each wants to have his own party [...] and 
they condemn one another" (3.12). 

214 D’Holbach, La contagion sacrée, vol. 2, p. 32. 
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age [...], of thinking oriented to experience, that insists on verification.”25 In 
late antiquity, Eric Dodds writes, philosophers and theologians of pagan and 
Christian denominations alike would at most have argued about the dignity 
and factuality of specific wonders, but not about whether miracles were possi- 
blein the first place: "The ancient debate on miracles was in the main a conflict 
not between believers and rationalists but between two sorts of believers.”216 
Yet the appraisals offered by Dodds and Fries oversimplify the situation, 
and cannot explain the fundamental conflicts regarding miracles that arose 
between pagans and Christians. To understand the perspective of the late 
antique critics of the Christian miracle concept, it is necessary to outline 
how the relevant views of pre-Christian and late antique pagan philoso- 
phy relate to those of the Bible and patristic theology and then to describe 
the objections against the Christian belief in miracles raised first by Celsus, 
Porphyry and Julian and taken up again in early modern times, these being: 
(i) the comparative religion argument, (ii) the argument of insufficient tes- 
timony and (iii) the argument of the physical impossibility of miracles. The 
problems addressed by these three objections converge in the debate on the 
central miracle of Christianity (iv): the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 


24 Miracles in Ancient Philosophy and Christianity 

2.11 From Plato to Philostratus 

Since Plato's time, philosophers have spoken of inexplicable, unusual, and 
astonishing phenomena that run counter to the familiar processes of nature — 
“miracles” in the broadest sense of the word. A miracle - a thauma ($aüua) or 
teras (xvépoc)?!7 — can be an act of a god, a demon, or a special “divine” person.218 
An accurate prediction is also considered a miracle. Sometimes the gods "send 


215 Fries, Fundamental Theology, p. 331. 

216 Dodds, Pagan and Christian, p. 124. 

217 The words for miracle available in Greek since Homer are numerous and contain many 
semantic nuances: Sada, TÒ 9opdotov, Tépas, TEAWP, TO TEAWPOV, along with napdöoov, 
ofa, onpeîov, and dvvaptc. The Latin vocabulary is similarly opulent and differentiated: 
‘miraculum, ‘mirabile, ‘mirum opus; ‘res mira’, ‘portentum, ‘prodigium. See Schröder, 
“Wunder”, col. 1052ff.; and Moule, “The Vocabulary of Miracle.” 

218 A “divine man" (9&toc dv/jp) is a human being who goes beyond the human dimension. See 
Bieler, Oefoc výp, vol. 1, p. 20; Dzielska and Twardowska (eds.), Divine Men and Women in 
Late Antique Hellenism. A prominent example was Pythagoras, “whom everybody called 
‘the divine [9&toc]" (Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 53). This is reflected in the taxonomy 
of “rational animals” commonly used by the Pythagoreans: “one kind is a god, another 
man, and the third such as Pythagoras" (31). For the notion of the 'divine man' in the writ- 
ings of the pagan critics of Christianity, see Dutoit, Theios anthropos, pp. 256ff. (Celsus), 
pp. 241ff. (Porphyry and Iamblichus), pp. 315ff. (Hierocles), and pp. 276ff. (Philostratus). 
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miraculous signs" to the mortals,” though divine authorship is not a neces- 
sary feature of the miracle. 

The open-mindedness of antique philosophers when it came to extraordi- 
nary natural phenomena??? was matched by their reticence about the possibil- 
ity of a breach in the cosmic order. Consider the examples that Plato chooses 
for the “miracles [teSavpatoveynueva]” we observe in nature: the attractive 
forces of amber and magnets (Timaeus 80c). In De generatione animalium, 
Aristotle appropriates the word teras (tépas), used since Homer for denoting 
divine miracles, to describe deformed creatures, freaks of nature, and mon- 
sters such as *miraculous chickens" with four wings and four legs??! that occur 
without divine intervention. Though Aristotle occasionally calls terata *unnat- 
ural [mapa qócw]" (770 b 9-10), he does not wish to imply that they violated 
natural laws. Rather, the unnatural in the monstrous consists in its deviation 
from what “usually [og ¿ni tò x0A0]" (770 b 10-11) happens. It is a miracle based 
only on the low statistical probability of its occurrence. Even if it “runs con- 
trary to this special [statistical] order [té&Etv]”, it is nevertheless “in a certain 
sense natural [tpónov twa xatà púow]” (770 b 14-17). 

Ancient philosophy offers few explicit definitions of miracles, and those 
extant date from a fairly late period. Any attempt to reconstruct the ancient 
understanding of miracles must rely, therefore, on the concrete examples that 
thinkers discussed. The richest source is a literary genre that arose around this 
subject in the Hellenistic era: The forty or so known "paradoxographers" some 
of whose works survive in extensive fragments,??? ranged from Callimachus?23 
and Phlegon of Tralles??* to texts attributed to canonical philosophers such as 


219 Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.4.15, p. 62: Tépata émet. 

220 Nevertheless, many associated talk of miracles with unseriousness. For instance, Plato 
uses the word thauma and its derivatives in the sense of 'deceitful action' to describe 
the “magical power of the sophistical art [cogiotuxijg Suvdpews Jaöua]” (Sophistes 233a). 
In other passages, the meaning of thauma is akin to ‘absurdity’ (Savuactov ... xol &Ao- 
yov) (Gorgias 496a). See also Theaetetus 163d and Hippias maior 283c. There is also the 
term thaumaturgia | Savuatoupyia, which Plato uses in the perjorative sense of ‘jugglery’ 
(Laws 670a). Epicurus employs the word terateuesthai (literally ‘to work miracles’) in the 
sense of ‘feign’ when speaking about the “simple explanations” that are “only suitable to 
those who wish to make a show [TtepatedeoSai] to the many" (Ep. ad Pythoclem 114). Moule 
rightly marvels that a word "so disconcertingly ‘pagan’ [...] as teras" was “baptized into a 
religious connotation” (“The Vocabulary of Miracle’, p. 235). 

221 Aristotle, De generatione animalium 770 a 20: veottol tepatwoetc. See also Cicero's use of 
“res mirabilis” to describe a mule capable of giving birth (De divinatione 2.49). 

222 See Giannini (ed.), Paradoxographorum Graecorum reliquiae. 

223 Giannini, “Da Omero a Callimaco: motivi e forme del meraviglioso." 

224 Phlegon of Tralles, Ilepi 9auuacíev, in Paradoxographorum Graecorum reliquiae, 
pp. 169-219. 
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the pseudo-Aristotelian De mirabilibus auscultationibus (On Marvellous Things 
Heard), probably from the 3rd century BCE. A striking feature about the exam- 
ples in this genre is how they contrast with the idea of a miracle performed by a 
transcendent creator god who can suspend the cosmic order. In pre-Christian 
and non-Christian philosophy as well as for pagan folk religion, the gods, like 
demons and divine men (see supra n. 218), are citizens of the cosmos, and their 
extraordinary acts take place within the cosmic order. 

The idea that “the gods are capable of everything”??? is common in Greek 
and Roman mythology, but there is no indication that pagan theologians and 
philosophers used it to work out a theory of divine omnipotence and to lay 
a groundwork for their understanding of miracles.226 On the contrary, they 
repeatedly raised objections to the idea. Pliny the Elder in a particularly telling 
passage, illustrates the limits of divine action while discussing the most para- 
digmatic of miracles: *even the deity cannot do everything [ne deum quidem 
posse omnia]. For he cannot [...] make mortals immortal, or recall to life those 
who are dead [revocare defunctos]" (Naturalis historia 2.27). Physical death is 
an irreversible process, and the “promise that man shall come to life again" 
is a “pleasing delusion” (7.56), as impossible as altering the past or chang- 
ing mathematical laws. The deity cannot "effect that he who has once lived 
shall not have lived [...] nor has he any influence over past events but to cause 
them to be forgotten [nullumque habere in praeterita ius praeterquam oblivi- 
onis] [...]; he cannot make twice ten not to be twenty, and many other things 
of this kind" (2.27). 

In late antiquity, pagan attitudes towards miracles began to change.??” In the 
2nd century, Plutarch, who was not only a philosopher but a Delphic priest and 
theologian, stated that "for those who cherish strong feelings of good-will and 
affection for the Deity the miraculous is a strong argument for their faith."228 
There are in fact “many astonishing things [d£ $abuaros] which we have heard 
from men of our own time, things not lightly to be despised.” However, “in such 
matters eager credulity [tò mictevetv cpddpa] and excessive incredulity [tò Atov 


225 Homer, Odyssey 10.306: Seoi dé te navra Süvavtra. 

226 When Proclus attributed an “unlimited ability" to the “eternal Being" (nàv tò del dv 
ànerpoðóvapóv otw), he did not mean that the divinity actively intervenes in worldly 
affairs (Elementatio theologiae 84, ed. Dodds, p. 78). Iamblichus approvingly cites the 
Pythagorean doctrine that “the gods are able to accomplish all things [návta Jev Suva- 
yévwv]” (De vita Pythagorica 148; see also 139). But he is far from positing the idea of a 
truly omnipotent divine being, as can be seen from the surprisingly moderate examples 
of miracles he provides in Vita Pythagorica (see infra p. 18). On Iamblichus, see Grant, 
Miracle and Natural Law, p. 132. 

227 See Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzühlungen; and Stramaglia, Res inauditae. 

228 Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Coriolanus 38: péya npòç niotiv tò Savpdciov. 
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antotetv] are alike dangerous.’22° A cautious stance that resonates in Plutarch's 
advice to adopt neither a skeptical nor a reckless attitude to miracles is no lon- 
ger to be found in the work of many subsequent authors. Lucian of Samosata, 
who observed and commented on the religious landscape of the imperial era 
with mocking skepticism, was in fact pretty much alone in the radicality of 
his miracle skepticism. In his vocabulary “to work a miracle [Saupatomotety]” 
is basically equivalent to 'engaging in fraudulent practices' (De morte Peregrini 
17). By contrast, a widespread attitude not only displays open-mindedness to 
religious miracles but also a conviction that miracle working is proof of the 
rank of a philosopher. Iamblichus's biography of Pythagoras brims over with 
accounts of the "miracles"?? he performed. Diogenes Laertius has astonish- 
ing things to tell of Empedocles.??! In his depiction of the philosophers since 
Plotinus, Eunapius is so focused on their miraculous activities that he consid- 
erably neglects the doxography. All this rounds up to the familiar picture of 
an excessive belief in miracles typical of late antiquity: Pagans (apart from a 
few exceptions such as the Epicurean, Lucian) and Christians were, it is said, 
equally infected. Even amongst philosophers, few were immune. However, a 
look at the sources reveals a more nuanced picture. 

For the cursory reader, an anecdote told in Philostratus’s biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana is the locus classicus of the miraculous resurrection from 
the dead, recounting as it does the moment that the neo-Pythagorean philoso- 
pher performed a “miracle [$aôua]” by bringing a dead girl back to life (Vita 
Apollonii 4.45). But what makes the text truly noteworthy is on the one hand 
the intention of Philostratus throughout the book to immerse his hero in the 
aura of a wonder-worker of the first order and, on the other, the striking reti- 
cence with which he reports the event. He clearly and repeatedly expresses 
his reservations: the girl had “seemingly died [te8vevat eddxet]” (ibid.) and 
Apollonius “woke up the maiden from her seeming death"??? This attitude 


229 Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Camillus 6. See Mackay, “Plutarch and the Miraculous.” On 
Plutarch’s skeptical attitude on mythological tales see infra n. 236. 

230 Jamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 134: $avuaotà épya. Similarly Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae 
28; see Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, pp. 144-45; Edwards, "Two Images of 
Pythagoras: Iamblichus and Porphyry”, pp. 159ff; Staab, Pythagoras in der Spätantike, 
pp. 35ff.; pp. 238ff. on Iamblichus; pp. 109ff. on Porphyry. 

231 Diogenes Laertius, De vitis philosophorum 8.60ff. The philosopher's most astonishing 
thauma was reanimating a woman with no pulse or respiratory activity: "Empedocles 
became famous because he was believed to have sent away the dead woman alive [édoëd- 
oM'Euredox As dnootetrac thv vexpav dv9pomov Lôoav]. (8.67). 

232 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 4.45: dponvice thv xópnv tod Öoxoövros Yavetou [emphasis 
added]. Paalzow correctly noted that Philostratus was “not claiming certainty" concerning 
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prompted Christian readers to conclude that Philostratus himself did not 
believe in this miracle.233 Philostratus even adds a natural explanation to 
the apparently miraculous occurrence, mentioning a circumstance that 
would make the explanation plausible: It could not be determined whether 
Apollonius "detected some spark of life in her, which those who were nursing 
her had not noticed, - for it is said that although it was raining at the time, 
a vapour went up from her face — or whether life was really extinct, and he 
restored it by the warmth of his touch" (ibid.). Contrary to the narrative logic 
of his hagiographic Apollonius biography, Philostratus refrains from crediting 
his hero with a resurrection of the dead, a miracle that would have completely 
overshadowed the other Apollonius deeds he relates, but which exceeded the 
scope of what even a man open to the miraculous like Philostratus could will- 
ingly believe possible. The resurrection of a corpse is possible in popular super- 
stition and in the subcultural imagination, as documented for instance in the 
late antique spells and ‘magical papyri’.2?34 However, from the perspective of 
the philosophers, who in this matter were in agreement with the great major- 
ity of their educated contemporaries,”* “it is against nature [napa qücty]."236 


the events related and was by no means naïve (Gewißheit der Beweise des Apollinismus, 
pp. 21-22). See also Grant, Miracle and Natural Law, p. 74. 

233 See Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 30; Budde, Dissertatio historico-theologica de veri- 
tate Christianae religionis, pp. 500-501; Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 274-75; 
Lüderwald, Anti-Hierocles, pp. 105ff.; Spalding, De calumnia Juliani Apostatae, p. 33: 
"vereor [...], ut [...] rigorosum [...] miraculorum examen sustineat." 

234 See Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzählungen, p. 41, who refers to instructions for 
raising the dead in magical papyri. 

235 Such is the finding of the excursus on resurrecting the dead in Weinreich, Antike 
Heilungswunder, pp. 171ff.; see also Grant, Miracle and Natural Law, pp. 236-37. 

236 Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Romulus 28, about Aristeas of Proconnesus. After his death, 
^when his friends came to fetch away his body, it had vanished out of sight; and presently 
certain travellers returning from abroad said they had met Aristeas journeying towards 
Croton.” Similar accounts were given of Cleomedes of Astypalea and Alcmene whose 
corpses were also said to have disappeared. — “In short, many such fables are told [uv9o- 
Aoyoücıv] by writers who improbably ascribe divinity to mortal features in human nature, 
as well in the divine. At any rate, to reject entirely the divinity of human virtue, were 
impious and base; but to mix heaven with earth is foolish. Let us therefore take the safe 
course and grant, with Pindar [frg. 131], that Our bodies all must follow death's supreme 
behest, but something living still survives, an image of life, for this alone comes from gods. 
Yes, it comes from them, and to them it returns, not with its body, but only when it is most 
completely separated and set free from the body, and becomes altogether pure, fleshless, 
and undefined. [...] We must not, therefore, violate nature [mapa qct] by sending the 
bodies of good men with their souls to heaven, but implicitly believe that their virtues 
and their souls, in accordance with nature and divine justice [...] have freed themselves 
from mortality and sense to gods." 
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The other miracles attributed to philosophers are strikingly unspectacular. 
They include Pythagoras's ability to understand animal language (Porphyry, 
Vita Pythagorae 23ff.) and his “infallible predictions of earthquakes, rapid 
expulsions of pestilence and violent winds, instantaneous cessations of the 
effusion of hail, and a tranquillization of the waves of rivers and seas, in order 
that their disciples may easily pass over them" (Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 
135-47; 142). Once, Pythagoras is supposed to have told fishermen the num- 
ber of fish they would catch, and afterwards had them counted on the beach. 
“And what is yet more wonderful”, Iamblichus reports, “not one of the fish died 
while he stood on the shore, though they had been detained from the water 
a considerable time" (ibid., 36). He even caused an ox, "approaching its ear, 
and whispering in it for a long time" to refrain from eating beans, which the 
Pythagoreans regarded as impure — “and it is said that he never after tasted 
them" (ibid., 61). lamblichus was a miracle-worker in his own right. Along with 
clairvoyance and demon invocations (Eunapius, De vitis 459-60) his thauma- 
turgic repertoire included the art of levitation. On one occasion he "soared 
aloft from the earth more than ten cubits”,23” and his countenance took on 
a golden glow. Proclus was able to predict earthquakes, conjure up rain and 
heal the sick (Marinus, Vita Procli 28-30). Not long before the closing of the 
Platonic Academy in Athens, Damascius compiled an account (no longer 
extant) of over 572 miraculous occurrences (see Photius, Bibliotheca 130). 


2..2 The Critics of Christianity 

Belief in miraculous events and the marvelous acts of divine men were not 
at odds with the worldview of the critics of Christianity (see also supra chap- 
ter 11.2). Acts of miraculous healing, Celsus tells us, occurred regularly in the 
temples.?38 Julian spoke of oracles transmitted through “bird voices" (frg. 89) 
and rebutted skeptics by saying that it is better “to trust the traditions of cit- 
ies than those too clever people, whose puny souls are keen-sighted enough, 
but never do they see aught that is sound"??? Far from the enlightened view of 


237 See Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 457: ànd ts yhs nAEov Y, 8&xa 
mmyxets. The tale of Iamblichus's ability to levitate still evoked admiration in the fictional 
16th-century setting of Bodin's Colloquium heptaplomeres (p. 34 [Kuntz p.45]). 

238 Celsus 8.45: "Why need I enumerate all the events which on the ground of oracular 
responses have been foretold [...] both by prophets and prophetesses [npogpijtau xai mpo- 
gntides] [...], all the truths manifested to those who use victims and sacrifices, and all 
those indicated by other miraculous signs [tepactiwv suußöAwv]?” 

239 Julian, Or. 5.161B, in relation to the marvelous landing of an image of the Mother Goddess 
at Ostia. See Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 23, vol. 1, 
p. 868: “The pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush and without a smile, the 
voyage of the goddess from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tyber" Meanwhile 
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a Strabo,?4° Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian allowed that divine men can accom- 
plish “great and truly wonderful superhuman works"?*! within the natural 
order of the cosmos. By contrast, they did not regard the miracles of mythol- 
ogy as real events but "incredible fables or impossible miracles" (Julian, 
Or. 7.252B). According to Julian, their “incongruous elements" suggested an 
allegorical meaning that precluded a literal interpretation: “the more para- 
doxical and prodigious the riddle is, the more it seems to warn us not to 
believe simply the bare words but rather to study diligently the hidden truth.” 
(Or. 7.252B). 


24.3 The Church Fathers 

The Bible contains numerous stories of divine intervention in the natural 
world. In the Old Testament, God inflicts ten plagues on Egypt to force Pharaoh 
to release the Jews from slavery (Exodus 7ff.). Prophets, too, work wonders 
on God's behalf to amplify their message, while false prophets use miracles 
to seduce their followers into worshipping other gods (Deuteronomy 131-6). 
The Evangelists and Paul warn against the “signs and lying wonders"2?? of the 
Antichrist and of “false christs, and false prophets” (Matthew 24:24; Mark 13:22). 
The New Testament?^? records about 30 “miracles [8vvápetc / virtutes]” and 
“wonderful things [Savpdoi / mirabilia] that [Jesus] did" (Matthew 21:15). 
Jesus assures his disciples that through their faith they can perform "signs 
[onueîa]."2# The types of miracle in the Bible differ and are only later concep- 
tually separated from one other, notably by Hume, as “marvel” and “miracle.”245 


Julian's own comment that Heracles walked on water (Or. 7.219D) is most likely an ironic 
sideswipe at Jesus’ walking on the waters. See Matthew 14:25-6. 

240 Strabo states outright that "the great mass of women and common people cannot be 
induced by mere force of reason to devote themselves to piety, virtue, and honesty; super- 
stition [Getoidarmovia] must therefore be employed, and even this is insufficient without 
the aid of the marvellous [tepareia] and the terrible.” (Geographica 1.2.8). 

241 Celsus 1.67: Épya neyara xoi Sauuaotd duc te ón&p div9pomov. 

242 2 Thessalonians 2:9: £v néon dvvaneı xat onuelois xai Tépaot bevdovç; the Vulgata transla- 
tion: “in omni virtute, et signis et prodigiis mendacibus." 

243 See Bertram, Japa xTA., in TDNT, vol. 3, pp. 27-42; Rengstorf, oynyetov xth., vol. 7, 
pp. 200-68; Idem, tépas xTA., vol. 8, pp. 113-26. 

244 Mark 1627-38: “And these signs [omueîa] will follow those who believe: In my name they 
will cast out demons; they will speak with new tongues; they will take up serpents; and 
if they drink anything deadly, it will by no means hurt them.” See Porphyry’s comments 
on this passage, which Voltaire would certainly have relished: “So the correct thing would 
be those chosen for the priesthood, especially those nominated for the episcopacy, to 
use this type of test. The lethal drug could be given to them in order that the man who 
received no harm from drinking it would be chosen over the rest.” (frg. 96 Ha [M. 3.16]). 

245 Hume, Enquiry concerning Human Understanding 10, pp. 13-14. 
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On the one hand there are powerful feats such as healing the sick, casting out 
demons or glossolalia, which, according to both the Christian and the pagan 
understanding, remain within the realm of possible events in the world. 
From a Christian perspective, such wonders could also be worked by pagan 
magicians.?^6 On the other hand, the Bible tells of miracles such as the raising 
of Lazarus (John 11) or the daughter of Jairus (Mark 5, Luke 8) and, above all, 
the resurrection of Jesus, which defy the laws of the cosmos. Up till and into the 
early modern era, the resurrection of the dead is the paradigmatic case of the 
miracle concept shared by both theologians and the majority of philosophers 
alike: miracles are actions of God or of his agents involving the transgression 
or suspension of the laws of nature. Two other peculiarities of the traditional 
Christian miracle concept, which were binding from late antiquity until well 
into the 18th century, are to be particularly emphasized. 

The first is that Christian theologians recognized the factuality of Jesus's 
miracles well into early modern times. This was partly in response to the pagan 
argument that Jesus *only seemingly" performed miracles by creating an illu- 
sion through the “magic arts.’24” Celsus writes that Jesus, during his stay in 
Egypt, “tried his hand at certain magical powers on which the Egyptians 
pride themselves; he returned full of conceit because of these powers, and on 
the account of them he gave himself the title of God.’248 Once home, he “fabri- 
cated [rAacauévou] the story of his birth from a virgin" (Celsus 1.28). In the same 
way, Porphyry argues, the authors of the Bible "falsely produce that which is not 


246 The church fathers expressly concede that incidents of wonder-working (and marvellous 
events) were also to be found amongst the pagans. The “miracles of the gods of the hea- 
thens [miracula deorum gentilium]" (Augustine, De civitate dei 10.16) are however disem- 
powered by two standard explanations: In the first case, although accepted as authentic, 
they are viewed as activities carried out using “magical and theurgic" arts (ibid.) in 
league with the demons (whose existence was assumed by Christian theologians too). 
Some pagan miracles are also dismissed as deceptive “illusions of magical art [gavtacia 
payıxý]” (Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 69) and "imaginaria ludificatio" (Augustine, De 
civitate dei 10.16). 

247 Celsus 16b: “it was by magic that he was able to do the miracles which he appeared to 
have done [yoyreia à dodge mapddoba memomxévat]” [emphasis added]. See Gallagher, 
Divine Man or Magician? Celsus and Origen on Jesus; Verheyden, “Talking Miracles: Celsus 
and Origen in Dispute.’ 

248 Celsus 1.28. Porphyry too believed that Jesus was skilled in “magicis artibus" (frg. 4 Ha / 
70F Be). The theme of “Jesus the magician [magus Christus]” can also be found in 
Hierocles (apud Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.2.12ff.). Most of the sources were com- 
piled by Kortholt in Paganus obtrectator, "Caput 1v: De magia Christo ejusque cultoribus 
exprobrata" (pp. 47-87). Mosheim cites the Traité des trois imposteurs (3.12, p. 74), whose 
anonymous author was in fact inspired by Celsus 1.28 (Geschichte der Feinde der christli- 
chen Religion, p. 92). See d'Angelo, "Beati pauperes spiritu" pp. 102-103. 
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[tà un dvta nAacauévous]” (frg. 7 Ha / 86D Be), reporting miracles “that did 
not happen [py yeyovöta]” (ibid.). The pagan skepticism was what prompted 
Christian theologians from the early days of the Church till the 18th century to 
insist that Jeus’s deeds, which transcend the boundaries of the natural order,2*9 
“have really occurred.”25° They were not the deceitful fabrications of his fol- 
lowers nor “enchantments by means of magic arts [praestigia magica ].”25! This 
acknowledgement of the gospel miracles — without exception - as the “real 
deeds"??? of the Son of God must be emphasized in the light of today’s prevail- 
ing biblical exegesis, which claims to know better than the biblical authors and 
the entirety of theologians from the patristic era till the 18th century. Alien to 
the tradition is the increasingly common view since the 19th century which 
understands the biblical miracle stories as symbolical or allegorical messages 
and not as reports about events that actually happened.?53 

The interpretation of miracle accounts as non-factual and symbolic is 
certainly part of the intellectual horizon of antiquity — but it was the per- 
spective taken by the pagan theologians. In words that seem to anticipate a 
feature of today's Christian exegesis, Salustius comments on the marvellous 
events narrated in the myths of his religion: "these things never happened, but 
always are”2%4 The Christians consistently and emphatically rejected such 
a view of their founder's miracles. Cyril of Alexandria found himself con- 
fronted with the view in a passage by Julian where he characterized the 
“myths that were invented by the Hellenes” as “fictions [xexAoacyéva ]" 
(frg. 15, 86A). Triumphantly, Cyril advises the apostate that it is quite a different 
matter in the corresponding narratives of Scripture: "there is nothing mythi- 
cal in them.”255 The factuality of the biblical miracles is taken for granted by 
the other fathers too: they are no "invention [1A&cya] of the authors of the 
gospels.”256 Of course, the biblical miracle stories are and were, from a religious 
point of view, always more than just accounts of events in the spatiotemporal 
world. A miracle is an event of a special kind, because God intervenes in natu- 
ral processes to impart a message to the people or to have his message con- 
firmed. Even if the addressees of the Word of God had their attention directed 


249 See Gregory of Nyssa, Catechesis magna 244. 

250 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.2: yeyovevaı. See also 3.28: tadta yeyovevaı. 

251 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 4.15.4. See also Arnobius, Adv. nationes 1.43. 

252 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 4.3.2: tod dE owrhpos hpv ta Épya [...] AANI Hv. 

253 See e. g. Theissen, The New Testament, esp. pp. 44ff. 

254 Salustius, De diis et mundo 4.9: tadta de &yévexo utv obdenote, Eotı dE del. 

255 Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Iulianum 3: puSucy [...] Ev adtÿ mavte ds oùdév. 

256 Origen, Contra Celsum 2.48. Here Origen is explicitly referring to the fact that Jesus “raised 
the dead [vexpods dvioty].’ 
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more to the message emphasized by the miracle and less to the physical aspect 
of divine power, it was beyond all question for them well into early modern 
times — as it was for the biblical authors and their theological interpreters — 
that miracles are events which have actually taken place in this world. In rela- 
tion to the natural order, the Almighty is capable of performing the physically 
impossible — which is exactly what he did, as we read in the texts of divine 
revelation. Doubt or exegetical softening was out of place for the basic reason 
that the foundational miracle of the Christian faith is Jesus's resurrection from 
the dead: “if Christ is not risen, your faith is futile" (1 Corinthians 15:17). Only 
real miracles can induce people to believe.257 

The “evidential interpretation”?®8 regards miracles as proof of the divinity 
of their author and the truth of his teachings.?*? If the miracles of the Bible 
are not real events, they would be on par with the tricks of pagan magicians, 
which "prove nothing [nihil veri ac solidi ostentant |" (Lactantius, Divinae insti- 
tutiones 4.15.4). Jesus himself, who does not want to see faith based solely on 
the miracles he performed,?60 nevertheless insists that he had “done works 
which no one else did" (John 15:24). Anyone who witnessed them and failed to 
believe was guilty of an inexcusable "sin" (ibid.). From the early patristic period 
onwards, the strongest “proof [&nödsı&ıs]” of Jesus's divinity and the truth of 
Christianity?8! came from his “miraculous deeds.”?62 Alongside the proof from 
prophecy, the proof from miracle remained a mainstay of Christian apolo- 
getics well into the early modern age. Miracles were, as Stillingfleet writes in 
Origines sacrae, “rational evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion.”263 


257 In Demonstratio evangelica, Eusebius asks how it would have been possible “to attract 
many Jews and Greeks, except by wonderful miracles [Savpactois xai napaddEors Épyois]” 
(3.5108). 

258 Lampe, “Miracles and Early Christian Apologetics’, p. 206. 

259 See Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica 3.4.30: Jesus's miracles are “proofs of his divinity 
[TÂS Ev adTH Sedrnros texunpıa].” See also Gregory of Nyssa, Catechesis magna 34.1: “He is 
God by reason of the miracles which he wrought [N ths Sedt TOS uaprupia Sid TOV Savud- 
twv eotiv]”; Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Iulianum 7. 

260 See John 4:48: “Unless you see signs and wonders, you will by no means believe.” 

261 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.2. See also Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica 9.13.1ff., and 
Lactantius, who writes that Jesus’s “miracles [opera ... miranda]” are “proofs of divine 
power [caelestis indicia virtutis]” (Divinae institutiones 4.15.1). 

262 Justin states that thanks to the “miracles [dvvaueıc] which they performed" the authors 
of the Bible are “trustworthy witnesses to the truth [&&témictot uéprupes tis &AnSeiaç]” 
(Dialogus cum Tryphone 7.3). 

263 This is taken from the title of chapter nine of Stillingfleet’s Origines sacrae, “The Rational 
Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion from Miracles", pp. 252-333. See also 
Grotius, De veritate religionis Christianae, 2.4—5, in Opera theologica, vol. 3, pp. 33-34. 
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Summing up, it is important to note that the common practice of levelling 
out of the differences between pagan and Christian miracles does not do jus- 
tice to the relevant sources. To be sure, even the pagan philosophers did not 
doubt the factuality of certain marvellous actions that could only be accom- 
plished by demons and divine men - albeit without disturbing the order of the 
cosmos (to which demons and gods themselves belong). The belief in the exis- 
tence of demons, whose “cooperation’*®* was essential for a large part of the 
miracles, was in any event shared by all parties. Further in view of the examples 
mentioned, which are taken from an abundance of philosopher miracles, from 
the Neoplatonic and neo-Pythagorean milieus especially, it may initially be 
understandable that these differences went unseen or were underestimated. 
However, there can be no talk of equating the miracle concepts of the pagans 
and the Christians, for the pagan-antique idea of the cosmos most certainly 
recognizes a distinction between events and actions, which are marvellous 
and yet natural, on the one hand, and the unnatural and physically impossible 
on the other. The divisive question was whether there were miracles that went 
beyond the low-threshold - unproblematic from a natural philosophy perspec- 
tive — thaumata, such as the healing of the sick, demon exorcism, or levita- 
tions, i.e. whether an almighty god or his envoys could violate the cosmic order. 
From the pagan viewpoint, much of what the myths relate belonged to the 
unnatural and impossible. The limit is not made explicit by a precise definition 
of the miracle, but it can be surmised from the concrete examples found in the 
pagan sources. It is part of the nature of a god, a demon, or a 'divine man' that 
they can perform actions that an ordinary person is incapable of. The scope 
of their thaumaturgical activity is however restricted. The notable absence of 
pagan resurrection accounts, even in Iamblichus's work or in the writings of 
the unabashed miracle enthusiast, Eunapius, and Philostratus's obvious reluc- 
tance to crown the catalogue of Apollonius's wonders with such a miracle 
point to a natural-philosophical consensus among the pagan theologians and 
philosophers: the resurrection of a corpse is “unnatural” (see supra, p. 117). 
Julian, too, when disputing the factuality of the Cybele priests' reports, refers 
to such an event: the resurrection of Attis: "Let no one suppose my meaning to 
be that this was ever done or happened.’2 He also describes the myths about 
Dionysus, who is said to have been torn apart and then reassembled, as "incred- 
ible and monstrous [ärıoroı xoi tepatwdetc] stories.” (frg. 4, 44B). Here, as else- 
where, it is the resurrection of the dead which marks the borderline between 


264 Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 35: ouvépyeta Saipovoc. 
265 Julian, Or. 5.169D: ùç tadta empaydy note xol yeyovev. This thought finds an echo in 
Salustius who also refers to the Attis myth; supra p. 53, n. 263. 
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the miracle that is possible within the framework of the natural order and the 
"fiction [rAdoua]” (Or. 5.170A) that characterizes “incredible fables" and their 
“impossible miracles.”?6 Among pagan philosophers, such testimony met with 
incredulity, while for the Christian apologists it was valuable evidence proving 
that the miracles of Jesus, who said of himself that he had done “works which 
no one else did" (John 15:24), did in fact “surpass the miracles of the heathens.’ 
(Arnobius, Adversus gentes 1.48). This should not be understood to mean that 
there was a gradual difference between the pagan and biblical miracles. The 
miracles of the Bible such as the raising of the dead and Jesus's own resur- 
rection mark a categorical distinction. They are demonstrations of power that 
only a transcendent God, who is the creator of the laws of nature, can perform, 
while the pagan miracles are “great and truly wonderful works" (Celsus 1.67) 
that can be performed without violating the cosmic order. The appearance 
that all late antique participants in the debate on miracles were on the same 
page concerning miracles is, at any rate, deceptive. 


2.2 Arguments against the Christian Belief in Miracles 

The Christian belief in miracles posed several philosophical challenges for 
pagan thinkers: How is the corroboratory function of miracles to be understood 
in relation to the teachings of the miracle workers? How do the supposed mir- 
acles relate to the regularities of nature? But even prior to the examination of 
the biblical worldview from the natural philosophy perspective, a few simple, 
yet urgent, questions arose: How should the testimony on miraculous events 
be evaluated? Are the reported miracles to be viewed as deviations from the 
natural order at all, or do they actually fit into the category of natural events?267 
Are the reports of fantastical events found in the Holy Scriptures even plausible 
in the light of empirical everyday knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
their occurrence? For instance, Julian comments dryly that the Tower of Babel 
(Genesis 11) would “need countless bricks each one as large as the whole earth, 
if they are to succeed in reaching to the orbit of the moon" and concludes that 


266 Julian, Or. 7.252B: driototc ww$org / mapaddEw tepateia. These words relate to Greek myths. 
Julian measures “the miracle-working and the fabrication of the gospels [t&v evayyeAtwv 
Tepatoupyia xai oxevwpia]” by the same standard (frg. 51, 218A—C). See also Julian, frg. 20, 
106D, on the "incredible and monstrous events reported in the myths [tà xapá8oEo xal cà 
Tepdotia TOY MU |.” 

267 The thesis frequently posited in the early modern period, e.g. by Spinoza, that some of 
the alleged wonders reported by the Bible were actually regular natural occurrences is 
already found in Porphyry's work. Thus the eclipse of the sun which transpired as Jesus 
hung on the cross (Matthew 27:45) was not a miracle, but a recurring natural phenom- 
enon: “deliquium solis, quod certis statutisque temporibus accidere solet" (frg. 14 Ha / 
114D Be). 
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building “a tower that will reach the heavens" was impossible and Moses's 
account was "fabulous [uv$wÔes]” (frg. 23, 135A- C). Porphyry adopts a similar 
strategy when casting doubt on the miracles in the New Testament. Though 
he certainly would have allowed that a divine man could have command over 
the weather, he distrusts the account in Matthew (14:22-23) and Mark (6:45ff.) 
where Christ calms the storm. On the contrary, Porphyry maintains that the 
wording used by the Evangelists to describe the event near Gennesaret "in the 
midst of the sea [$éAacoa]” (Mark 6:47) is involuntarily comic, for “those who 
know the place" - Porphyry was born nearby in Tyros - realize that there was 
“no sea but a small lake" in which “a storm could not occur” (frg. 55 Ha [M. 3.6]). 
Porphyry's skepticism about the expulsion of unclean spirits from the country 
of the Gergesenes (Matthew 8:28ff.) does not arise from matters of principle, 
either (Porphyry was an avowed demonologist, after all). What raises his sus- 
picions are two manifest inconsistencies in the “miraculous [tepatwödes]” story. 
The unclean spirits, so we read in the Gospel of Matthew, “entered the swine; 
and the herd, numbering about two thousand, rushed down the steep bank 
into the sea and drowned in the sea" (8:32). Porphyry, again the local expert, 
wonders *how all that swine came to be drowned, although it was a lake and 
not a great sea.” And he finds it amusing that “there could be so large a swine- 
herd grazing in Judea, animals most unclean and from the beginning hated by 
the Jews."268 

When Celsus, Porphyry and Julian thus censure the lack of coherence in the 
biblical narratives, it is not pedantry, but a theoretically unambitious, though 
effective, critique strategy which does justice to the miracle concept of the 
opponent. It looks at the events in question as they were understood by the 
faithful and theoretically reflected by the theologians: in the literal sense. In 
the 18th century, when Reimarus put to the test the Mosaic account of "the 
Israelites’ transit through the Red Sea”,26° calculating the relevant figures (per- 
fectly in keeping with the spirit of Porphyry) - from the numbers of the fleeing 
to the average speeds of the Israelites and the Pharaoh’s pursuing troops - it 
was still legitimate to take the biblical accounts realistically; indeed, it was 
necessary due to the realistic notion of miracles common to both sides of 
the dispute. 


268 Porphyry, frg. 49 Ha [M. 3.4]. In his response to this objection, Macarius of Magnesia takes 
refuge in the supposition that the pigs belonged to the “Roman troops" (Monogenes 3.11.9). 
269  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, pp. 299-326; see Klein, Hermann Samuel Reimarus, pp. 129-30. 
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2.2.1 Miracles in Comparison 

A second argument of the pagan philosophers is equally simple yet no less 
potent: because miracles are omnipresent in all religions and mythologies, the 
proof from miracle lacks the singular importance claimed by Christian apolo- 
gists. Miracles reflect back upon their sources as extraordinary - i.e. divine — 
humans who must be in league with supernatural powers. This was also the 
conviction of the pagan philosophers. Not one of Eunapius's Biographies of 
Philosophers, spanning a wide arc from Plotinus to the late 4th century, lacks 
accounts of miraculous achievements. However, according to Porphyry, in dis- 
putes between competing philosophical doctrines, miracles are never decisive. 
They cannot take on a verificative function, not least in view of the numbers 
of those possessing thaumaturgical talents. In principle, as Porphyry empha- 
sized, “it isn't anything special to work miracles.’2”° Oracles and healing are 
part of everyday religious life in temples and sanctuaries (Celsus 8.45). Some of 
the wonders wrought by “wizards [yôntes]” (2.49) employing the art of magic 
or illusion are no different from miracles in religious contexts. The *old myths" 
(1.67) are replete with such stories. Cleomedes of Astypalaia,?" Apuleius??? 
Abaris the Hyperborean?”3 and Zamolxis?"* are the standard examples, all of 
whom are also invoked by the early modern critics - an impressive instance of 
intensive latter-day usage of the historical comparative religious material col- 
lected by Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles and Julian. 

In view of innumerable miracles found in the religions of all peoples and 
at all times, Celsus cannot understand how the Christians can believe that the 
miracles of Jesus are an “obvious token" that he was “son of God" (1.67). Even if 
one were to take the miraculous accounts at face value (1.68), nothing would 
be gained in support of the savior's exclusive claim to being “the way, the truth, 
and the life" (John 14:6). It would be “a miserable argument to infer from the 


270 Porphyry, frg. 4 Ha / 70F Be: “Non est autem grande facere signa; nam fecerunt signa et in 
Aegypto magi contra Moysen, fecit et Apollonius, fecit et Apuleius, et infinita signa fece- 
runt" The anonymous author of the Theophrastus redivivus took up Porphyry's ideas and 
set the *miracula Christi" against the countless miracles of other thaumaturges: "Simon 
Magus, Apollonius Tyaneus et innumerabiles alii eadem fecerint, imo multo plura.” 
(p. 385). Similarly Paalzow, Hierokles, p. 45. 

271 See Celsus 3.33; Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 254 [Kuntz p. 333]; echoed in the 
Theophrastus redivivus, p. 385. 

272 See Porphyry, frg. 4 Ha / 70F Be (supra n. 270). The pagan Rufius Antonius Agrypnius 
Volusianus, who corresponded with Augustine, also references Apuleius according to an 
account by Flavius Marcellinus in his letter to Augustine, Ep. 136.1. See also Anon., La 
fausseté des miracles, p. 79; Paalzow, Gewifiheit der Beweise des Apollinismus, p. 75, and 
Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus magnis, p. 47; Idem, Paganus obtrectator, p. 478. 

273 See Celsus 3.31; Anon. La fausseté des miracles, p. 87. 

274 See Celsus 3.34b and 2.50; Anon., Traité des trois imposteurs 3.10, p. 70. 
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same works that he is a god while the others are sorcerers" (2.49). Aristeas the 
Proconnesian had performed many miracles, but “nobody still thinks him a 
god.”?75 Abaris the Hyperborean was also not considered “to be a god, yet he 
had such power that he was carried along by an arrow"?76 — and “one might 
give many other examples of this character?" Parallels between Jesus's life 
and mythology also cast a dubious light on concrete wonders. In addition to 
the resurrection, it is his “birth from a virgin”?78 that prompts Celsus to recall 
several figures from the myths “Danae, Melanippe, Auge, and Antiope" (1.37). 

A particular challenge to the singularity of Christian miracles was the exis- 
tence of a pagan miracle worker who did not belong to the world of myth but 
was a well-documented??? historical figure: the neo-Pythagorean Apollonius of 
Tyana, who lived in the 1st century CE under the emperors Nero and Domitian. 
So numerous were the accounts of Apollonius's marvelous acts that he was 
said to be *not merely a philosopher but a demigod, half god, half man"280 
and as such in possession of a daimon’s nature. It was natural to compare the 
miracles of Jesus with his work, whose performances, as Mosheim later com- 
plained, "took place at exactly the same time" as the Lord and his disciples 
worked their miracles.??! In view of feats ascribed to Apollonius, the claim that 
Jesus worked miracles *which no one else did" (John 15:24) did not impress 
Porphyry.?82 


275 Celsus 3.26; see also Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2. 

276 Celsus 3.31; for Abaris see Herodotus, Historiae 4.36, and Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 
90-91. 

277 Celsus 3.34a. See Paalzow, Hierokles, pp. 43-44. 

278 Celsus 1.37: npoonolnaıg ¿x mop9évov. See also Celsus 1.32; Porphyry, frg. 77 Ha [M. 4.22]; 
and Julian, frg. 65. Doubts about Mary's virgin birth raised by an anonymous pagan author 
are quoted by Ambrosiaster (In Epistulam ad Romanos 8.7). Justin’s response to the pagan 
skepticism about the virgin birth was somewhat unfortunate. Justin notes that the pagans 
cannot deny the "conformity with Perseus" and must therefore acknowledge that the 
Christian teaching that Jesus was “begotten without sexual intercourse [évev éripu£(ac]" 
was “nothing new [xatvóv tı]” (Apologia 1.21.1). 

279 See, forinstance, Cassius Dio, Historia Romana 67.18; and Lucian of Samosata, Alexander 5. 
The Magiae praecepta by Apollonius was published by Mosheim (“De scriptis Apollonii 
Tyanaei breve spicilegium’, pp. 383-94). 

280  Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 454: hy Tt Fev te xol dvSewmov pécov. 

281 In his commentary to Cudworth, Mosheim writes, “[...] eodem tempore, quo legati [...] 
Servatoris [...] miraculis tam suis quam Servatoris nostri populorum animos ad obedi- 
entiam flectebant.” (Systema intellectuale, p. 309). This temporal coincidence also pre- 
occupied later generations of theologians such as Ferdinand Christain Baur (Apollonius 
von Tyana und Christus). See Koskenniemi's overview of the historical research in his 
Apollonios von Tyana in der neutestamentlichen Exegese. 

282 Porphyry, frg. 4 Ha / 7oF Be. Nonetheless when speaking of Apollonius’s miracles in De 
abstinentia (3.3—5), Porphyry is reticent (striking an attitude of “incredulity, which is con- 
nascent with us [tò Ebuputov hutv rébos Ts amıcrlag]”; 3.4). 
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Philalethes, a work by Porphyry’s contemporary Sossianus Hierocles, 
compares the miracles of Jesus with those of Apollonius of Tyana. Though 
no more than a handful of fragments have survived, it seems that Hierocles 
begins by focusing on the credibility of the historical sources. The wonders 
of Apollonius were recounted by Damis and Philostratus, *men of the highest 
education, who out of respect for the truth and their love of mankind deter- 
mined to give the publicity they deserved to the actions of a man at once noble 
and a friend of the gods.”?83 By contrast, the deeds of Jesus were invented by 
*Peter and Paul and others, men who were liars and devoid of education and 
wizards [yoytes].’284 Despite the Evangelists’ dubious reliability, Hierocles does 
not categorically deny that Jesus performed miracles.?8° Rather, he attempts 
to show that the deeds of the ancient “men with miraculous powers”286 such 
as Aristeas the Proconnesian, Pythagoras, and Apollonius of Tyana “equal or 
even surpass” the deeds of Jesus.??" In light of the resurrections performed 
by Jesus and Philostratus’s hesitancy when relating the miracle Apollonius 
performed on the “seemingly” deceased girl (see supra p. 116f.), it is beyond 
strange that Hierocles credits the neo-Pythagorean with “equally great or even 
greater [vel paria vel etiam maiora]" feats. In general, the miracles that the 
Vita Apollonii records are extremely unspectacular in comparison with the 
powers of Jesus and from a pagan perspective in no way beyond the scope 
of what a divine man could do without disturbing the order of the cosmos. 
Equally absurd is the qualification of the acts of Jesus as “minor miracles [0Atyv 
tepateta / exigua portenta].’288 Perhaps this gross distortion of the textual 
sources is related to the fact that Philalethes, written during Diocletian's per- 
secution of the Christians, is less a serious treatise than a propaganda tract.28° 


283  Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2. 

284 Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2, and Lactantius, Divinae institu- 
tiones 5.2.17: "Praecipue Paulum Petrumque laceravit ceterosque discipulos tamquam fal- 
laciae seminatores, quos eosdem tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est; nam quosdam 
eorum piscatorio artificio fecisse questum" (The passages in italics are from Hierocles's 
Philalethes). 

285 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.3.7: “[Hierocles] facta eius [scil. Iesu] mirabilia destru- 
eret nec tamen negaret [...]." 

286  Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2: évapétwv dvöpav. 

287 Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.3.7: "Apollonium vel paria 
vel etiam maiora fecisse" Similarly, Augustine's pagan contemporary Volusianus is 
reported to have said "Apollonium [...] aliosque magicae artis homines in medium pro- 
ferunt, quorum maiora contendunt extitisse miracula" (Flavius Marcellinus to Augustine, 
Ep. 1364). 

288  Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2, and apud Lactantius, Divinae 
institutiones 5.3.9. 

289 See Barnes, "Sossianus Hierocles’, pp. 239ff. 
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The idea that miracles reflect on their worker not as a god but possibly merely 
as a “man agreeable to God" appears to have more traction.29° Apollonius — 
rightly, according to Hierocles — did not want to be considered a god, and “we”, 
Hierocles holds out to the Christians, “who did not at once connect a believing 
in his divinity with wonderful deeds, are wiser than you, who on account of 
slight wonders believed that he was a god.’29! 

The early church fathers were undeterred by pagan attempts to weaken the 
power of Jesus's miracles by drawing parallels between them and the miracles 
performed in other religions.2% While in the religious criticism of the early 
modern period, reference to Apollonius was commonplace,??? theologians 
remained convinced that Jesus's miracles were a proof of his divinity and the 
universal claim to truth of his message. To counter the comparative-religion 
argument of the pagan philosophers and their early modern readers, some 
apologists admitted the similarities between the biblical miracle accounts and 
the myths of antiquity, but interpreted the latter as plagiarisms of the former.2?^ 
However, such a parry was no longer effective once the Christian chronology 


290 Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2. 

291 Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.3.9: “non, inquit, hoc dico, 
idcirco Apollonium non haberi deum, quia noluerit, sed ut appareat nos sapientiores esse, 
qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem divinitatis adiunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua por- 
tenta deum credidistis." 

292 On the reactions of the church fathers, see Junod, “Polémique chrétienne contre Apollo- 
nius de Tyane"; and Speyer, “Zum Bild des Apollonios von Tyana bei Heiden und Christen.” 

293 The convention, hinted at in a brief note by Pietro Pomponazzi (De naturalium effec- 
tuum causis sive de incantationibus, p. 199) appears for the first time in Martin Seidel's 
proto-deist late 16th-century Origo et fundamenta religionis Christianae, 10.3, p. 143: 
"Philostratus scribit de Apollonio Tyaneo, qui vixit sub Domitiano, cujus interitum absens 
vidit, quod ex victus subtilitate cuncta perspexerit, pestem futuram praedixerit, puellam 
mortuam revocarit ad vitam; item e Smyrna subito in Ephesum verbo dicto translatus fuit, 
de morte ejus nil sciri et quod post mortem apparuerit et de anima disputarit, quodque 
denique a multis cultus fuerit pro Deo.” See also Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, pp. 12, 
239-40, 252, 260 [Kuntz pp. 18, 313, 330, 341]; Anon., Theophrastus redivivus, pp. 385-86, 
481-82, 830; Herbert of Cherbury, A Dialogue, pp. 181ff. and 192-93; Naudé, Apologie pour 
les grands hommes soupgonnez de magie, pp. 187ff.; Naudaeana et Patiniana, pp. 35ff. [sep- 
arate pagination of the Naudaeana]; Anon., Analyse de la religion chrétienne, pp. 66-67; 
Saint-Evremond, Saint-Evremondiana, pp. 153ff.; Anon., La fausseté des miracles, pp. 48ff.; 
Anon, Lettres à Sophie, p. 184; Anon., La foi detruite, pp. 104ff.: “Miracles d'Apollonius de 
Thyannes [sic] et de jesus christ [sic] mis en opposition"; Anon., Les notes d'Hobbés sur le 
Nouveau Testament, p. 462; Diderot, Additions aux pensées philosophiques, 24; Lévesque 
de Burigny, Examen critique des apologistes, pp. 107-108; Knoblauch, Anti-Thaumaturgie 
oder Bezweiflung der Wunder, pp. 99-108; Idem, Die Nachtwachen des Einsiedlers zu Athos, 
pp. 65-66; Paalzow, Hierokles, p. 43. 

294 See Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 69.2; Huet, Demonstratio evangelica, passim. 
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began to lose credit in the 17th century and doubt was cast upon the temporal 
priority of the Mosaic religion over the religions of Egypt or Greece. Nor was it 
wise to discredit Apollonius as an impostor??5 and his biographer Philostratus 
as a superstitious simpleton,??6 ie. to raise the same accusations against 
them which the biblical writers themselves were subjected to. In both cases, 
the source material could not concretely substantiate the accusation, but nor 
could it invalidate it. Some Christian apologists tried to refute the pagan argu- 
ment by claiming that Jesus’s miracles “surpass” those of the pagans (Arnobius, 
Adversus gentes 1.48). In the “competition in the miraculous'??" Christians 
believed that they came out on top. Compared with Jesus's extraordinary pow- 
ers, the wonders of Apollonius were “pitiful.”2?8 No "divine man" from pagan 
culture could compete with the one who raised Lazarus from the dead.29?? The 
miracles of Jesus, the son of the almighty creator and ruler of the world, are 
"of another kind" from the works of the pagan thaumaturges, for he alone 


295 See Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, p. 353: The miracles of the heathens are nothing 
but "impostures and counterfeits’, in particular those of Apollonius. Similarly Huet, 
Demonstratio evangelica, pp. 1066-67; Dupin, L'histoire d'Apollone de Tyane convaincue de 
fausseté et d'imposture; see also the review of this book in the Journal des Scavans (1705), 
pp. 357-58; Bradley, An Impartial View of the Truth of Christianity: with the History of the 
Life and Miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus; Mosheim, De existimatione Apollonii Tyanaei, 
pp. 342ff; Tricalet, Les motifs de crédibilité, vol. 1, pp. 216-20. Apollonius was also an 
“impostor” for Brucker; a substantial part of the chapter on the philosopher from Tyana 
(Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, pp. 98-158) is devoted to the "Miracula Apollonii" 
(pp. 136ff.). In the 17th century the factuality of Apollonius's miracles was occasionally 
recognized, but attributed to magical practices; see Cudworth, The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, p. 267. On the standing of Apollonius as a magician, see Thorndike, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 1, pp. 242ff. 

296 See Duplessis-Mornay, De veritate religionis Christianae, pp. 746-47. 

297 Lampe, “Miracles and Early Christian Apologetics’, p. 207. 

298 Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, p. 254: Apollonius’s “wonders are such pitiful things, com- 
pared with those wrought by Christ or his Apostles, that it could be nothing but malice in 
Hierocles to mention him in competition with Christ." Lardner agrees with Stillingfleet: 
“Nor has Philostratus told any such wonderful works of Apollonius, as should make 
out any tolerable resemblance between Jesus and him in that respect. [...] [T]he things 
ascribed to Apollonius by Philostratus are not so extraordinary as some imagine. Some 
cures of daemoniacs, and others [...] but not one instance of a miraculous resurrection is 
asserted by him.’ (A Large Collection, vol. 8, pp. 272—74). 

299 Lardner notes that the account of the girl's resurrection in Vita Apollonii “cannot be 
reckoned a miracle" (A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. 275). In contrast to the case Lazarus, 
Philostratus provides no evidence of certain death such as the corpse's decay (Lüderwald, 
Anti-Hierocles, p. 107). Bodin did not read Philostatus's text so meticulously: in his under- 
standing, Apollonius *aroused many from the dead [a mortuis complures excitavisse]" 
(Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 252 [Kuntz p. 330]). See also Vanini, De admirandis natu- 
rae, p. 452. 
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possesses the “power to alter or to abolish the laws of nature" (Mosheim, 
Origenes, p. 146). 

For the rest, the nuisance persisted that many of Jesus's miracles found 
striking parallels in the narratives of Philostratus, the “evangelist of the man of 
Tyana.”3°° In a footnote from Decline and Fall, Edward Gibbon, with malicious 
elegance, landed a devastating blow: “Apollonius of Tyana was born about the 
same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of the former) is related in so fabulous a 
manner by his disciples, that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sage, 
an impostor, or a fanatic.’3°! The numerous editions of the Vita Apollonii, the 
translation of the Two First Books of Philostratus by Charles Blount (1680), and 
the French version translated by Jean de Castillon (1774 and 1779) helped keep 
such parallels in view (supra p. 30), making comparison of the gospels with the 
Vita Apollonii inevitable. Of course, whether they saw in Philostratus “a strange 
but honest fellow”#02 or a joke, modern readers were aware that the biography 
was "entirely a work of fiction.”?03 But by the early modern era, thinkers no lon- 
ger simply assumed that the miracles of Jesus were hard facts, either. If miracles 
were proof of the divinity of those who wrought them, then it must also apply 
to Apollonius's mirabilia.3 “If miracles make gods, what hinders each great 
magician making himself a god?”3°5 The proof from miracle was, therefore, 
no longer qualified to secure the truth of Christianity and the divinity of its 
founder. As Celsus had pointed out centuries earlier, the lack of certainty can 
even be deduced from Jesus's declaration that "false Christs and false proph- 
ets will rise and show great signs and wonders to deceive" (Matthew 24:24; 
Mark 13:22).296 But how then, Thomas Woolston asks in the 18th century, can 
we use miracles to "distinguish the God from the Deceiver?"307 


300 Knoblauch, Anti-Thaumaturgie, p. 103: “Evangelist des Mannes von Thyana [sic]? 

301 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire n, vol. 1, p. 315, n. 63. 

302 Knoblauch, Die Nachtwachen des Einsiedlers zu Athos, p. 65: “einen ehrlichen Kauz." 

303 Herder, Briefe, das Studium der Theologie betreffend, p. 359: “ein Roman von Anfang 
bis Ende” 

304 See Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 252 [Kuntz p. 330]: "This Apollonius caused 
much wonder with so great a variety of portents [tanta prodigiorum varietate], that the 
ancients preferred him [...] to Christ"; echoed in Theophrastus redivivus, p. 385. 

305 Anon. Theophrastus redivivus, p. 481: "Quantum ad miracula, si haec deos faciunt, quid 
obstat [...] quin maximus quisque magus Deum se ferat?"; inspired by Bodin, Colloquium 
heptaplomeres, p. 252 [Kuntz p. 330]. See also the chapter "Miracles de Jésus-Christ mis en 
paralléle avec ceux des Philosophes Payens" of the anonymous La fausseté des miracles, 
pp. 69-80. 

306 Celsus 2.49. See also Porphyry, frg. 60 Ha [M. 4.5]. 

307 Woolston, The Moderator between an Infidel and an Apostate, p. 48 (with reference to 
Celsus 2.49). Similarly, Herbert of Cherbury asks how we could conclude that the one 
miracle was divine while the other was demonic or the work of the devil, despite their 
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2.2.2 Eyewitness Accounts of Miracles 
For early modern critics of Christianity, the question of the physical possibil- 
ity of miracles or their suitability for confirming religious doctrines remained 
moot so long as there was an absence of indubitable factual reports. Their 
late antique predecessors had already established that the biblical miracles 
prompting the debates of the 17th and 18th centuries are all inadequately 
attested. John, for instance, confirms his account of the events on Golgotha 
with such ingenuous assurance that Porphyry rated it as the hapless attempt 
of a "feather-brained person [xéroc]" (frg. 16 Ha [M. 2.13]) to give credence 
to the unbelievable: *He who has seen has testified, and his testimony is true", 
John asserts, referring to himself (19:35). Porphyry surmises that John “wants to 
offer a testimony in his own behalf" (frg. 16 Ha [M. 2.13]) instead of putting for- 
ward independent evidence, which alone would make his testimony credible. 
Because he is “the only one who has reported this’, it would be premature to 
assume that his "testimony is true." Rather, concludes Porphyry, John reported 
“something that was not the fact [tod py övros]” (ibid.). "What trustworthy 
witness" — Celsus has a Jew address the savior on the miraculous events sur- 
rounding his baptism in the Jordan (Matthew 3:17) — “saw this apparition, or 
who heard a voice from heaven adopting you as son of God? There is no proof 
except for your word and the evidence that you may produce of one of the 
men who were punished with you." (Celsus 1.41). Pagan critics observed that 
none of Jesus's miracles are averred by neutral witnesses and pointed to the 
lack of multiple testimonies in light of the unreliability of single witnesses. This 
deficiency is particularly apparent in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead 
(see infra p. 147ff.). 

Shaped by their readings of the pagans, early modern critics of Christianity 
stressed the need for proportionality?9? between the extraordinariness of the 


similarities: "How can we] infer that the same things [...] may be by different powers?" 
In any case, we were not equipped with a "certain rule to distinguish their operations." 
(A Dialogue, p. 169). See also Paalzow, Hierokles, p. 45. 

308 Challe, Difficultés sur la religion, p. 86: "Les preuves doivent être proportionnées à la dif- 
ficulte [...] des choses en question. Pour une chose aisée, la moindre vraisemblance suffit. 
Pour une bagatelle, on se contente du plus léger témoignage [...]. Mais pour une chose dif- 
ficile, il faut de [...] forts témoignages pour m'engager à la croire et à m'y conformer, et plus 
une chose est de conséquence, plus on demande des convictions, et des plus solides et des 
plus concluantes.” D'Holbach took a similar view: “Un fait surnaturel demande, pour étre 
cru, des témoignages plus forts qu'un fait qui n'a rien contre la vraisemblance. Il est facile 
de croire qu'Apollonius de Thyane a existé; je m'en rapporte là-dessus à Philostrate [...]; 
mais je ne crois plus Philostrate, quand il me dit qu'Apollonius faisoit des miracles. Je 
crois bien que Jésus-Christ est mort; mais je ne crois point qu'il soit ressuscité.” (Le chris- 
tianisme dévoilé, p. 68). 
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phenomena and the strength of their testimony, and noted that “grave and 
wise witnesses”?09 are absent in the miracle accounts of the New Testament. 
For Mirabaud, the author of the Celse moderne, the lack of independent wit- 
nesses was especially disconcerting because some of Jesus's more spectacu- 
lar miracles would have “created a stir [grand bruit]" (p. 85) and should have 
been recorded in the accounts of contemporary historians. Had the Son of God 
worked only a fraction of the miracles recounted in the New Testament, the 
news would certainly have reached Rome.?!° But there are no such accounts 
and even authors from Jesus's own cultural circles such as Josephus (on the 
so-called Testimonium Flavianum see infra p. 150) and Philo fail to men- 
tion him (p. 124-25). There are only two possible explanations for “le silence 
universel des Contemporains de J. C" (p. 85): either the powerful actions of 
Jesus were “concealed” by an “even greater miracle”! (an absurdity), or they 
did not occur because “the stage on which they happened was the imagination 
of the apostles."312 

Christian apologists claimed that their tradition's accounts of miracles 
could, unlike that of the pagans, withstand rigorous scrutiny. A common argu- 
ment for Jesus's miracles took advantage of the fact that some pagan authors 
admitted that Jesus did work some miracles?!? Even those who attributed 
them to magic?!* confirmed “the reality of our Saviour's Actions.’35 “Many of 


309 Herbert of Cherbury, A Dialogue, p. 64: “I [...] believe most firmly that God can do miracles 
and [...] that he hath done them." But doubt arises "unless the said miracles be strongly 
attested by grave and wise witnesses, that there could be no [...] fraud, illusion or forgery 
in them.” 

310 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 112: “si votre Messie avoit réellement fait la moindre partie 
des Miracles que vous lui attribuez, l'Empereur, le Senat, tout Rome en eut d'abord été 
informé" A similar argument can be found in Paalzow, Hierokles, pp. 40-41. 

311 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 112: “il a fallu un Miracle plus fort que tous les Miracles de 
J. C. ensemble, pour tenir ainsi captive & dans l'obscurité une Histoire que vous supposez 
aussi publique, aussi éclatante & aussi merveilleuse que la sienne" 

312 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 86: "Les Miracles de ce prétendu Messie n'avoient en effet 
pour Théatre que l'imagination de ses Disciples.” 

313 See Celsus 2.48; Julian, frg. 41, 191E; Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 218. 

314 See Chandler, A Vindication of the Christian Religion, pp. 13-15: “Porphyry, Hierocles, and 
Julian, by calling our Saviour a Magician, plainly own the wonderful works we ascribe to 
him. [...] In a word, friends and adversaries agree in the facts, tho' they impute them to 
different causes." 

315 Parker, A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, p. 392. See also 
Charron, Les trois vérités, 2.4, p. 115; Bossuet, Discours sur l'histoire universelle, in Oeuvres, 
vol. 24, p. 528; Addison, The Evidences of the Christian Religion, pp. 10-13; Chapman, 
Eusebius, p. 363; Jackson, An Address to the Deists, pp. 5ff. and 169; Lardner, A Vindication of 
Three of Our Blessed Saviour's Miracles, pp. xiv-xv; Leslie, Deism Refuted, p. 23; Stackhouse, 
A Defence of the Christian Religion, p. 17; Paley, The Evidences of Christianity, pp. 172—78; 
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the Miracles that Christ worked in his lifetime" Samuel Clarke writes, “are, as 
to matters of Fact [...] expressly owned by the most implacable Enemies of 
Christianity, by Celsus and Julian."?!6 The fact that an Epicurean miracle skep- 
tic like Celsus could confirm the factuality of Jesus’s deeds?!” was considered 
a particularly significant verdict, fit enough to silence modern miracle skep- 
tics such as Spinoza.?!? Even the young Reimarus®!? shared the view. A glance 
at the sources does in fact show that the pagans granted the existence of the 
historical Jesus and some of his miracles. The claim, supported by some free- 
thinkers, that Celsus regarded all the miracles of Jesus as “old Wives fables”320 
is certainly not true. According to Celsus, some of Jesus's actions had indeed 
astonished his contemporaries. But "it was by magic that he was able to do 
the miracles which he appeared to have done" (1.6b). The instances in which 
Celsus grants the existence of "resurrections" (1.68) and Jesus's other extraor- 
dinary miracles are only for the sake of argument. This becomes clear when 
he has the fictitious Jew in the first book of the Alethes logos say that one 
could first concede that the *monstrous tales [...] related by the disciples" were 
true (1.68) in order to then proceed with reflections on the evidential value 
of these narratives. By no means does he confirm the credibility of the resur- 
rection stories.??! 


Tricalet, Les motifs de crédibilité, vol. 1, pp. 64 and 150; Werenfels, Dissertatio de veritate 
miraculorum, p. 97; Le&, Ueber die Religion, vol. 2, pp. 355-57; and Spalding, De calumnia 
Juliani Apostatae, p. 31. 

316 Clarke, A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, p. 357. 

317 See Budde, Dissertatio historico-theologica de veritate Christianae religionis, p. 473. 

318 See Weales, The Christian Scheme Fairly Stated, p. 55. 

319 See Reimarus, Vindicatio, p. 39: “Cum [...] miracula a Christo patrata esse non negare 
audeant gentiles, e. g. Julianus et Celsus, nec Judaei [...], manifestum est, divina virtute 
facta esse et veritatis religionis testimonium praebere luculentum.” 

320 Annet, The Resurrection Reconsidered, p. 63. The anonymous author of Lettres à Sophie 
writes, "Comparer les miracles de Jésus-Christ avec ceux d'Apollonius, c'est, disent-ils 
[scil. les théologiens], en avouer la réalité. Point du tout. Car [...] les anciens Philosophes 
n'ajoutoient pas une foi aveugle aux miracles de leur secte. Ils les préconisoient en public; 
mais nous voyons dans les ouvrages qui nous restent d'eux, qu'ils s'en moquoient dans le 
particulier.” (p. 184). 

321 Lévesque de Burigny, invoking the above-mentioned passage (Celsus 1.68), also came to 
this conclusion: "Il est vrai que Celse suppose que J. C. a pu faire par science magique des 
choses qui paroissent au-dessus des forces humaines; Julien ne nie pas qu'il ait guéri des 
boiteux & des aveugles. [...] Mais ces aveux ne sont pas aussi décisifs que se l'imaginent 
ceux qui sont accoutumés à recevoir sans examen toutes les preuves qu'ils croyent favo- 
rables à leur cause; car de méme que les aveux des Peres ne prouvent pas la réalité des 
miracles du paganisme, ceux des ennemis de la religion Chrétienne ne concluent rien en 
faveur de ceux de J.C. [...]; il faut les regarder comme les propositions que les théologiens 
etles philosophes accordent, parce qu'ils ne veulent pas prendre la peine de les contester, 
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The Christian apologists could not ignore the fact that in terms of the 
number of reported miracles, no figure in the ancient world could measure 
up to Apollonius of Tyana.??? Nonetheless, the theologians did not hesitate 
to question the credibility of the sources, of which there were many.3?3 The 
short-shrift Christian apologists gave the pagan sources prompted Christian 
Ludwig Paalzow in 1787 to put the matter to the test. In his sensational book 
Gewifsheit der Beweise des Apollinismus oder Widerlegung der Prüfung und 
Vertheidigung der apollonischen Religion, he assumes the persona of "Aemilius 
Lucinius Cotta”, a priest and theologian beholden to the cult of Apollonius, and 
presents an apology of the "Apollonian religion" The book was modelled on a 
standard work of Christian apologetics, Nicolas-Sylvestre Bergier's La certitude 
des preuves du Christianisme. Using the same methods Bergier had employed 
to counter freethinkers' attacks on Christianity, Paalzow's Aemilius Lucinius 
Cotta defuses the objections of “naturalistic reasoning [Naturalistenvernunft]” 
(p. 4) to the Apollonian religion. The parody's aim was to demonstrate the 
unsuitability of the criteria employed by Christian apologists to demonstrate 
the factuality of the gospel miracles.324 The underlying premise is that the 
religion of Apollonius like any other religious belief “must be confirmed by 
testimony" (p. 2). This criterium is met by eyewitness accounts of *miracles 
[Wunderwerke]" and the fulfillment of “prophecies [Weissagungen]” (p. 4). In 
the case of Apollonius, several sources provide eyewitness accounts (p. 6): the 


persuadés qu'elles ne décident rien pour le fond de la dispute." (Examen critique des apo- 
logistes, 4, pp. 97-98). 

322 See Keener, “Jesus and Parallel Jewish and Greco-Roman Figures”, esp. pp. 88ff. 

323 Huet, Demonstratio evangelica, p. 1060: “Nullis idoneis nititur testimoniis haec Philostrati 
historia.” Brucker argued that the "Miracula Apollonii" are untrustworthy - in contrast to 
the miracles of Jesus since the latter have “the best and most reliable men as witnesses 
[testes viros optimos, omnique fide dignissimos]" (Historia critica philosophiae, vol. 2, 
pp. 136-40, and 141-42). 

324 The anonymous author of Analyse de la religion chrétienne takes a similar view: If one 
applies the Christian apologists' criteria, then the *miracles du paganisme" must be seen 
as genuine. Compared with the biblical miracles, they even possess a "fondement plus 
réel”, because “les historiens nous les attestent. [...] Apollonius de Thiane fait aux yeux des 
Romains plus de miracles que J. C. Maxime, Méragene & Damis [...] recueillent les preuves 
de ces prodiges, dont ils ont été témoins oculaires; et Philostrate [...] en fait l'histoire [...]. 
N'est il pas plus raisonnable & plus stir de rejetter également les uns et les autres [...]?” 
(pp. 66-67). Jean Meslier writes, “On pourroit dire [...] qu'il y auroit plus d'apparence de 
raison de croire Philostrate dans ce qu'il recite dans les huit livres de la Vie d'Apollonius, 
que de croire tous les évangelistes ensemble dans ce qu'ils disent des miracles de Jesus 
Ch.’ (Mémoire, in Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, p. 99; see also vol. 2, pp. 359-60). 
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lost "diary" of his companion, the Assyrian Damis of Nineveh?5 — on the basis 
of which Philostratus wrote his Vita Apollonii at the behest of Julia Domna, the 
mother of Alexander Severus — and the books of Moeragenes??6 and Maximus 
of Aigai??" (also lost). Other witnesses, some of whom are mentioned in the 
previous works, include Cassius Dio,22 Eunapius, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Vopiscus, and Alexander Severus (p. 71ff.). And this is exactly what is required 
"in case of a marvelous event": "Multiple witnesses of undeniable credibil- 
ity must be available" (p. 45). Philostratus, who had consulted Damis's diary 
and whose Vita Apollonii was available in its authentic form, possessed "all 
the qualities of a witness with extreme reliability" (p. 6). In particular, he is 
neither “credulous [leichtgläubig]” (p. 21) nor biased (p. 39), as can be seen 
in his cautious account of the resurrection that Apollonius purportedly per- 
formed (Vita Apollonii 4.45; see supra p. u6f.) The culmination of Paalzow’s 
defense is his ironic claim that the eyewitnesses of Apollonius's miracles even 
meet the strict criteria that “Mr. Hume, a firm opponent of belief in miracles, 
requires for a testimony which could prove the reality of a miracle.”3?9 Like 
Paalzow, numerous 17th and 18th century religious critics accused Christians 
of an arbitrary insistence on the credibility of their own witness testimony: 
if the "testimony of Philostratus" had no "evidential value with respect to his 
reports about miracles"??? the narratives of the gospels could not be trusted, 
either. This problem would reveal its full explosive force in the debate on the 
resurrection of Jesus (see infra pp. 147f.) 


2.2.3 Miracles and the Natural Order 

Alongside the verification function of miracles and the reliability of witness 
testimony, another antique debate concerned the possibility of miracles “con- 
trary to nature [rapà @vow]” (Celsus 5.14), as distinguished from extraordinary 
events like healings, prophecies, or other marvelous deeds of divine men that 


325 See Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2. Lardner compared Philos- 
tratus with Cervantes and called Damis Apollonius's "Sancho Pansa" (A Large Collection, 
vol. 8, p. 287). 

326 See Origen, Contra Celsum 6.41; Cudworth, The True Intellectual System, p. 268; and Huet, 
Demonstratio evangelica, p. 1060. 

327 See Hierocles, Philalethes, apud Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem 2. 

328 In Historia Romana, Cassius Dio reports that in the same hour as the Roman emperor 
Domitian was assassinated, Apollonius, sojourning at the distant Ephesus, cried out the 
name of the assassin, Stephanus, and states that this is “what actually [övtws] happened, 
though one should doubt it ten thousand times over.” (67.18). 

329 Paalzow, Gewißheit, pp. 67-68. See Hume, Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 10, 
pp. 109ff. 

330 Knoblauch, Die Nachtwachen des Einsiedlers zu Athos, p. 66. 
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were believed compatible with the cosmic order. Even prior to the Christian 
era, antique philosophy accepted the idea of a cosmic order based on natu- 
ral law that could be observed in regularly occurring empirical phenomena.?3! 
Consequently there existed a sharp dividing line separating occurrences that 
were merely astonishing from miracles that were contrary to nature. Celsus, 
Porphyry, and Julian also embraced the difference, though it was not reflected 
in the Greek language. Edward Herbert of Cherbury, a scrupulous reader of 
the late antique writers, made a terminological distinction that foreshadowed 
Hume's differentiation between “marvel” and “miracle” (see supra p. nof.). As 
opposed to a marvelous and astonishing event (*mirum" / *mirabile"), a “mira- 
culum" disrupts the natural order.??? The paradigmatic case of a “miraculum” 
in late antiquity, as it would later be in the early modern era, was the reanima- 
tion of the dead. Pagans pointed in particular to the biblical miracles (Jesus's 
raising of Lazarus and his own resurrection) and the miracle that comprises 
the core of the Christian promise of salvation: the future physical resurrection 
of the dead. Though Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian were men of their time, in 
thrall to a worldview open to the miraculous, their philosophical thinking pre- 
cluded them from accepting the possibility of these kinds of miracles. 

The pagan philosophers based their criticism of the Christian belief in mir- 
acles on the premise that all events in the cosmos proceed according to the 
“law of order"33? The heavens follow a “harmonious movement" that admits 
no “unregulated movement" and “no increase or diminution" (Julian, frg. u, 
69B). It was thus with considerable astonishment that Porphyry reacted to the 
details in which Paul describes the resurrection of the dead in the first letter 
to the Thessalonians: "The dead in Christ shall rise first: Then we who are alive 


331 See Kullmann, “Antike Vorstufen des modernen Begriffs des Naturgesetzes”, p. 107; Grant, 
Miracle and Natural Law, pp. 21-22, on Cleanthes (SVF 1.537) and Chrysippus (SVF 2.937 
and 2.938). 

332 See Herbert of Cherbury, A Dialogue, pp. 181-82. Herbert's example of a true “miraculum” 
is "the raising of Lazarus.” What Apollonius did, “was (at most) but a mirum, but not a 
miraculum.” (p. 183). 

333 Porphyry, frg. 35 Ha [M. 4.2]: tfj; ebtatiag vóuoc. Ambrosiaster reports the pagan objec- 
tion, that the “order [ordo]" or the “law of the world [lex mundi]" does not allow miracles 
such as a virgin birth or the pregnancy of a very elderly woman. The assumption of such 
interventions in the course of nature would also be absurd because God would thus can- 
cel his own “decrees”: “negant aliquid posse fieri extra ordinem mundi, ut omnia quae 
a Deo facta leguntur, si a mundi lege discordant, negant credenda, illa autem asserunt, 
quae iuxta statuta mundi facta dicuntur, ut neque virgo peperisse dicatur neque virga 
Aaron floruisse [...] neque Sarra anus peperisse. Et quid mirum, si auctor mundi fecit 
quod non potest mundus? ‘Sed transgressus videtur, aiunt, ‘rationem quam statuit, ut 
aliter ipse fecisse dicatur, quam mundo decrevit.” (Liber quaestionum veteris et novi testa- 
menti 115.42). 
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and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air and so shall we ever be with the Lord.”??* From the perspective 
of the pagans, the idea that people, “pressed down by the weight of physical 
bulk, should assume the nature of winged birds, and cross the wide air like 
some sea using a cloud as chariot" is *nonstrous and removed from all that 
is sensible.”355 The reference to the “nature of birds" indicates that Porphyry 
subscribes to the same view that is evident in Julian's work: it is the nature of 
things to act in only one certain way. It is was not “by a special isolated decree" 
that the deity gave "its constitutions their essential characteristics" (frg. 26, 
143B). As an example, Julian provides the examples of fire and earth, which 
must have certain properties if they are to exist. It is metaphysically necessary 
that “the fire is light and the earth is heavy" - “and in the case of other things 
also this is equally true" (frg. 26, 143C). The essential qualities of things cannot 
be changed by divine will. God's *ordinances" are "either the nature of things or 
are in harmony with the nature of things" (ibid.). Likewise, an essential part of 
the physical body's nature is its transience and its irreversible decomposition 
after death. Even an “almighty god" could not bring about the human body's 
"triumph over death" (frg. 61, 250B) because the physical body is subject to the 
“laws of corruption by its very nature.”336 


334 1 Thessalonians 415-17. See Cook, “Pagan Philosophers and 1 Thessalonians.” In the 
Passio Sancti Genesii a few fragments from a Diocletian-era mimos (Ludus de mysteriis 
Christianis) have survived in which, insofar as we can judge from the scant material, the 
Christian belief in resurrection is openly derided, inspired perhaps by this curious pas- 
sage in Paul's letter. See Scriptorum paganorum I-IV saec. de Christianis testimonia, ed. 
den Boer, p. 33. 

335 Porphyry, fre. 35 Ha [M. 4.2]: &xoAouSias G0 ótptov. As a rendering of Porphyry's expression 
tepatwoes / teratodes, the word ‘monstrosity’ is preferable to ‘miracle’ In biological con- 
texts, tépaç / teras is frequently designates ‘monster’ or ‘freak. Porphyry continues: “For 
nature, which created all things from the beginning, appointed places befitting things 
brought into being, and said each should have its proper sphere [...]. If one of these were 
removed from its proper place, it would disappear on arrival in a strange condition and 
home. For example, if you wanted to take a water creature and make it live on dry land, 
it is destroyed and immediately dies. [...] And if you removed a heavenly body from the 
upper aether, it will not survive. Neither has the divine and active Logos done this, nor 
will he ever do it — although he can alter the condition of things that come into being. 
For he does not do and will what he is able to do according to his own ability. Rather 
according to its suitability he preserves things, watching over things according to the law 
of order [rfc ebtabiag vouov]. [...] We reasonably declare, therefore, that it is preposterous 
to say that men will ever be brought up into the air” 

336 Julian, frg. 61, 250B: Aöyw q9opóáic dnoxeluevoy xatà iðiav pow. According to Masaracchia, 
these words are a paraphrase of Cyril of Alexandria. The orthodox view was summa- 
rized by Augustine: "It is possible for God to change those natural kinds into whatever 
he wishes [in quidquid voluerit, quas instituit, mutare naturas].” (De civitate dei 21.8). The 
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Christians' claim that Jesus was capable of performing events that run coun- 
ter to the nature of things?” is, from the perspective of pagan philosophers, a 
crude form of anthropomorphism.338 God is presented as a mortal potentate, 
who “by his own command [émtté&ypatt] gave these constitutions their essen- 
tial characteristics" (Julian, frg. 26, 143E). But the Great God, the megas theos, is 
not human-like. Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian follow Plato, who in the 10th book 
of Laws established what would become the paradigmatic form for all sub- 
sequent concepts of metaphysical monotheism. With the help of two "proofs 
[texunpta]” anticipating the teleological argument and the common consent 
argument for the existence of God (886a), Plato argues that “a first cause 
of becoming and perishing in all things" exists (Laws 891e). God “regulates 
the whole cosmos and drives it on its course" (896e). He is responsible for the 
*providence" of the cosmos (903e, 897c) and the “preservation and excellence 
of the whole" (903b). This “principle [rp&cov]" is “capable of moving itself" 
(896a) and should be understood as "soul [puyy]|” (899a); for the rest, it cannot 
be ascribed personal characteristics. According to Porphyry, the effect of this 
divine principle is found in the "legislation arranged from the beginning" and 
the *maintenance" of the cosmic order (frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]). For "that which 
pleases God is fitting that it exists forever; and that it not be condemned by the 
creator nor destroyed as if it had been made by some mere man, as something 
fashioned by a mortal being."53? Deviations from natural law — no matter how 
minor — are not possible: "If you changed any one quite insignificant thing on 
earth”, Celsus writes, “you would upset and destroy everything” (4.5ab). 

To defend the doctrine of resurrection, the Christians must, as Celsus writes, 
"escape to a most outrageous refuge by saying that anything is possible to 
God.’3*° This assumption is nonsensical because, according to Plato, we cannot 
attribute to God the power and the will to act “contrary to nature [mapa qct ]" 


main example given by Augustine are the human bodies in hell which “will burn forever 
and never die.” 

337 See Celsus 3.70a. There he notes that the Christians say: “God will be able to do anything.” 
This recalls Luke 1:37: “with God nothing shall be impossible.” 

338 See Van der Horst, “The Pagan Opponents of Christianity on the Book of Genesis’, 
pp. 322ff. 

339 Porphyry, frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]. The cosmic order is “fixed by a divine ordinance which 
cannot be touched [9&(« xoi domo Seou@]” (frg. 89 Ha [M. 4.6]). Julian notes that "since 
God is eternal, it follows that of such sort are his ordinances also" (frg. 26, 143C). Celsus 
argues that “God is the author [&pynyétns] of [...] what is naturally just and right. He is not 
able to do anything contrary to reason or to his own character" (5.14). 

340 Celsus 5.14: 6t x&v Suvatov Seg. Galen rejects the idea that “everything is possible with God 
[névra … evar «à Oe@ Svvate].” On the contrary, "certain things are impossible by nature 
[&dtivata püceı], and God does not even attempt such things at all.” (De usu partium 11.14, 
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(Celsus 5.14). The “proof [&nödsı&ıc]” in the Laws (893b) demonstrates that he 
is the cause of everything. But it cannot be deduced from this that he could 
entertain any random desire and be capable of fulfilling it: “Not everything 
is possible for him.’34! Neither the logically impossible nor the suspension of 
the cosmic order he founded stands in his power. "He cannot simply pull it off 
that Homer, the poet did not exist, or that Troy was not captured. Nor, indeed, 
can he make two times two which equals the number four becomes five, when- 
ever he sees it fit." (Porphyry, frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]). 

Taking stock of the sources, the first thing to note is the sharp contrast in 
the two worldviews: on the one hand is the idea of a cosmic order constituted 
by immutable laws; on the other is the idea of a world created by a God capa- 
ble of working miracles, a God who, Augustine writes, is free to do “whatever 
he pleases [quidquid voluerit] For “no law of nature prescribes to him his 
limit [nulla praescribente lege naturae]”, because it is from his own will that 
the established order of the world regulated by natural laws ("legibus fixis") 
arises.?^? This observation will be no surprise to the historian of philosophy. 
But it is worth holding on to, because it corrects a view widespread among 
theologians including no less an authority than Rudolf Bultmann:?*? namely, 
that only with the advent of early modern “natural science and technology" 
could thinkers reject miracles as "violations" and "transgression of the laws 
of nature.”344 


ed. Kühn, vol. 3, p. 906). See Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them, pp. 67-93; 
Tieleman, “Galen and Genesis.” 

341 Porphyry, frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]. See Goulet, “Porphyre et Macarios de Magnésie sur la 
toute-puissance de Dieu." See also the Porphyry fragment 64T Be (not in Harnack’s collec- 
tion) commenting on Jesus’s words of “moving mountains” (Matthew 17:20). 

342 Augustine, De civitate dei 21.8. Curiously, one of the most emphatic proponents of a strict 
concept of natural law was a Christian apologist. In the tract Contra Hieroclem (see supra 
p. 28), attributed to Eusebius of Caesarea, the miracle-working activity of Apollonius of 
Tyana, whom Hierocles had compared to Jesus, is rigorously disputed on the grounds that 
there are “bounds of nature [öpoı gicews] [...]. By these this entire mechanism [yyyd- 
vypa] and edifice of the whole universe is constantly being brought to perfection; and 
they are arranged by unbreakable laws [voyotg dAdtots] and indissoluble bonds, and they 
guard and observe the all-wise will of a Providence which dispenses and disposes all 
things. Now no one can change or alter the place and order [t&&ı5] of anything that has 
been once arranged; and if anyone is so venturesome as to wish to transcend his limits, 
he is restrained from transgressing divine law by the rule and decree of nature [$eoudç 
gbaews].” (Contra Hieroclem 6). 

343 In "The Question of Wonder’, Bultmann argues that philosophers and scientists of the 
modern era were the first to understand natural occurrences as phenomena proceeding 
according to the natural laws. 

344 Fries, Fundamental Theology, p. 333. 
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The paradigmatic miracles of the dead rising and being raised?* are viewed 
as dubious by the pagan philosophers, not only due to fundamental consider- 
ations of natural philosophy and metaphysics. They also introduce a number 
of other problems, which are discussed in detail in the surviving fragments. 
The Christian idea of salvation refers to the whole person. It is the unity of body 
and soul ("corpus animae cohaerere") that constitutes the “entire human being 
[homo totus plenus]" (Augustine, De civitate dei 10.29). Christians were aware 
from the beginning that with the message of the resurrection of the flesh they 
were proclaiming a “new and strange hope"?46 whereas, as Ps.-Justin notes, the 
doctrine that "the soul is immortal, but the body is perishable and incapable 
of reviving” is a teaching which “we hear from Pythagoras and Plato."9^7 So 
it may not come as a surprise that when Paul preached the "resurrection of 
the dead" on the Athenian Areopagus, his experience was that “some mocked” 
(Acts 17:32). 

However, some of the pagan philosophers’ commentaries on the Christian 
belief in resurrection must have seemed strange to later readers. One conven- 
tion that, had he known of the Celsus fragments, would have further encour- 
aged Nietzsche in his neo-pagan condemnation of the Platonists as unhellenic 
décadents is the defamation of the Christians as a “body-loving race [ptAoow- 
matov yévoc]^?48 found in the Alethes logos: Instead of greeting death like the 
Platonists as a liberation from the body, Christians proclaim that they will be 
resurrected “with the same body [ad1@ cwpatt]” (Celsus 2.55). But God would 
“neither desire nor be able to make the flesh everlasting’, for it is “full of things 
which are not even nice to mention"??? In particular, as Ps.-Justin reports, many 
pagans took offence at the notion that the resurrected body was endowed with 
“genitals” (De resurrectione 2.8-3.18). For pagans, the proper attitude toward 
the body was exemplified by Heraclitus, who stated that *corpses are more fit 
to be cast out than dung.”°° The Christians, Celsus complained, were seduced 
by an illusion that is basically “the hope of worms" (5.14). For the Platonists, 


345 See Setzer, "Resurrection of the Body in Early Judaism and Christianity"; Bynum, The 
Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity. 

346 Ps.-Justin, De resurrectione 10.9: xaivh xol Evy £c. In the eyes of Caecilius Natalis, the 
pagan interlocutor in Minucius Felix's Octavius this doctrine is an *opinio furiosa" (11.2). 

347 Ps.-Justin, De resurrectione 10.6-7; see also Minucius Felix, Octavius 34.6. 

348 Celsus 7.36; see Camassa, "Una polemica cruciale. Celso e Origene in tema di corporeità"; 
Karamanolis, The Philosophy of Early Christianity, p. 194. 

349 Celsus 5.14. A similar objection by unnamed pagans is quoted by Ps.-Justin in De resur- 
rectione 2.3. 

350 Heraclitus B 96 Diels/Kranz, quoted in Celsus, who asks “What sort of human soul would 
have any further desire for a body that has rotten?" (5.14). 
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it was self-evident that only the belief in the immortality of the soul is “beauti- 
ful" (Phaedo nad). 

A more serious objection was related to an actually very delicate core ele- 
ment of the Christian concept of resurrection: the possibility that a human 
organism that had disintegrated into its component parts could re-emerge as 
the same. Gregory of Nyssa in his Dialogus de anima et resurrectione claimed 
that after death "the same body again as before, composed of the same atoms 
[ex t&v adtv oroıyeiwv], will be compacted around the soul” (14.2). This must 
be so, for otherwise the promise of the resurrection would prove empty. For if 
our soul were not united with our body in the hereafter, and instead be “some- 
thing that is homogeneous but not identical" it would “cease to be a resurrec- 
tion and would be the creation of a new man" (Dialogus 10.2). Without the 
continuity of the body achieved through the identity of “all of is elements" 
(10.2), the continuity of the person after death is unthinkable. For the per- 
son who died to be resurrected, their body “must be completely identical [dt 
Aou elvaı mpoomxet tov adtdév]” with the previous one (10.2). But Gregory adds 
that "this bodily envelopment" will be *woven again out of the same atoms, 
not indeed into this organisation with its gross and heavy texture, but with 
its threads worked up into something more subtle and ethereal" (Dialogus 
14.1). Though Origen argued that the Christian message does not say that the 
decayed body returns to "its original nature 95! most early Christians insisted 
that God will “resurrect this flesh" and “not replace it by another" (Epiphanius 
of Salamis, Ancoratus 87). 

To many pagans, the idea was so bewilderingly absurd that they did not 
bother to refute it.%52 Porphyry is one of the few who went through the trouble 


351 Origen, Contra Celsum 5.23: siç thy £& àpyí]; pooiv. See Chadwick, "Origen, Celsus, and the 
Resurrection of the Body" 

352  Consultationes Zacchaei christiani et Apollonii philosophi 1.24.2: “Numquid credibile est, in 
eadem quae habuerint corpora posse restitui, cum etiam reliquiae cinerum non queant 
inveniri?" How is it possible that "antiquas mortuorum favillas, et in sepulcris saeculorum 
aetate consumptis vix ossium cinerem residentem, rursum in corpora posse componi, 
ac pristinum membrorum vigorem dubii pulveris collectione solidari?" (1.23.1). Ps.-Justin 
reports a similar statement: "It is impossible that what is corrupted and dissolved should 
be restored to the same as it had been [ouvaySñva eis tò adtd].” (De resurrectione 2.2). 
See also Ambrosiaster, Liber quaestionum veteris et novi testamenti 53: "qui de spirituali- 
bus diffidentes carnalia secuntur, nihil aliud sapiunt ac putant verum, quam ratio conti- 
net elementorum [...] ut neque carnis credant resurrectionem, quia hoc ratio carnis, id 
est elementorum, non recipit, — omnia enim quae gignuntur in tempore, permixtione 
operante generantur, — et emortua et resoluta corpora non posse rursus reddi ad vitam, 
quia unumquodque elementum permixtione discreta revertitur ad propriam naturam." 
In another passage, he writes, "non [...] ratione subsistit [...] emortua et dissoluta cor- 
pora rursus reparari ad vitam." (114.18). Minucius Felix discusses the issue “whether or not 
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of formulating an argument. Some bodies were "consumed by fire, and others 
came to an end in worms. How is it possible for it [the body] to return to its 
former substance?"353 Even if it were possible to reconstitute the body in its 
entirety, the identity of the elements would not imply an identity of the human 
organism. Celsus appears to go in a similar direction when recording his dis- 
belief that a “body, after being corrupted, could return to its original nature 
and that same condition [cocxoctc] which it had before it was dissolved" (5.14). 

A further issue, in Augustine's words “the most difficult question [quaestio 
difficillima]" on the topic (De civitate dei 22.12), is raised by another objection: 
the cannibalism or shipwreck objection: *How can [God] gather flesh together 
which has been devoured by other humans?" Indeed, if it is essential that "the 
dead rise whole"?5^ and the resurrected body be identical with the earthly 
body, it cannot be a matter of indifference if the constituents of the earthly 
body are found in different individuals after the person's death. But this is pre- 
cisely what happens “when somebody dies in the sea and is devoured by fish, 
and these fish are in turn eaten by men" so that the elements of the shipwreck 
victim become part of someone else's body.?°° What would happen in such a 
case, which is by no means far-fetched? Will the victim be resurrected without 


you rise again with bodies; and if so, with what bodies, whether with the same or with 
renewed [innovatis] bodies? Without a body? Then, as far as I know, there will neither be 
mind, nor soul, nor life. With the same body [ipso corpore]? But this has already been pre- 
viously destroyed. With another body? Then it is a new man who is born, not the former 
one restored [non prior ille reparatur].” (Octavius n.7). 

353 Porphyry, frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]: eis thv éE dpyríjc [...] bndotaow. 

354 Porphyry, frg. 93 Ha / 127D Be: owous dvioraoSar tods tetekeutyxôtax. See Smith, "Porphyry's 
Metaphysical Objections to Christianity" p. 39. 

355 Porphyry, frg. 93 Ha / 127D Be. “One will find the question of the resurrection riddled 
with foolishness’, he writes in another fragment. “For often many have perished in the 
sea and their bodies have been consumed by fish, and many have been eaten by wild 
birds and animals. How then is it possible that those bodies should return? Now then let 
us examine this statement carefully, the way someone has depicted it. A man was ship- 
wrecked, mullets devoured his body. Next these were caught, and after they were eaten, 
those who ate them were killed and eaten by dogs. When the dogs died they were eaten 
by ravens and vultures who devoured them entirely. Now how could the bodies of the 
shipwrecked men, spent by these creatures, be brought together?" (frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]). 
Macarius of Magnesia missed the point of the objection when he countered that if fire 
alone is capable of dissolving silver and gold particles from the earth and fusing them 
together in a solid lump, then “the creator of the fire" will most certainly be able to do 
likewise with the elements of the bodies of the dead and so "restore" their “substance 
[ovata]” (Monogenes 4.30.1819). Besides, it is an “abject idea [&tonog ... pavtacia]” that 
“God cannot do everything [h divacdat Sedov tà navra moueîv]” (4.30.21). See Bynum, The 
Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity, pp. 61-62. 
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"his flesh"? Will he get back the flesh “consumed by other men"? Or will there 
be a miraculous *multiple resurrection"?356 

Christians encountered this objection early on and it would continue to 
plague them long after357 They understood the objection less as a quibbling 
mockery than a reductio ad absurdum meant to expose resurrection's ridicu- 
lous consequences and therefore could not simply dismiss it. Furthermore, 
biblical passages such as Luke 21:18 (“Yet not even a hair of your head will per- 
ish") forced them to respond (Augustine, De civitate dei 22.20). The mere appeal 
to divine omnipotence was not deemed a sufficient refutation by most fathers, 
and quite rightly so. It is true that one could, and frequently did, refer to the 
Almighty to explain how a body could be resurrected in the first place:558 if 
there is no limit to the power of the Creator and Lord of the world, it is still con- 
ceivable that despite the irreversible decomposition of a dead body (according 
to our knowledge of the world), he could reassemble it from its elements and 
give it new life. The laws of nature might indeed be suspended by the one who 
had set them in motion. In the case of the shipwreck scenario, however, it is 
not about overriding the regular processes of natural law. Here an ontological 
principle is violated. In the face of the shipwreck scenario, to hold fast to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the exact same body is to question the basic 
principle of the impossibility of bilocation: it is conceptually necessary for a 
single entity to occupy one place in the spatial continuum. However, the same 


356 Porphyry, frg. 93 Ha / 127D Be: moMdutg vaativat. 

357 In On the Resurrection of the Dead, a treatise attributed to Athenagoras, the pagans are 
reported to have protested “that the resurrection is impossible [&ddvatov thv avactacw]” 
because “many bodies of those who have come to an unhappy death in shipwrecks and 
rivers have become food for fishes, and many of those who perish in war, or who from 
some other sad cause or state of things are deprived of burial, lie exposed to become 
the food of any animals.” Often these animals end up in “stomachs” of other people. The 
consequence is that “the same parts cannot rise again with one set of bodies, and with 
another as well" (De resurrectione mortuorum 41-4). See also the somewhat shortened 
rendering of this objection in Consultationes Zacchaei christiani et Apollonii philosophi: 
What about those who “were not buried, leaving their limbs for the nourishment of ani- 
mals [quid eos, qui ... funeribus caruerunt, escis ... membra linquentes]?” (1.24.1). 

358 See Epiphanius of Salamis, Ancoratus 88: “We know that all things are possible for God 
[Matthew 19:26] and he is also able to make [...] bodies which have become obliterated 
come to life again [dvaßıoöv].” See also Justin, Apologia 119.6. Therefore it is not impos- 
sible for God “that this [flesh], that decomposes and disintegrates into the finest particles, 
will be brought back to the same unit [cuvaySijvat eic tò adt6]” (Ps.-Justin, De resurrectione 
2.2). After all God had created the bodies of human beings from nothing and thereby dem- 
onstrated his “power [döövauıs].” Therefore, “when they are dissolved" he can, “in whatever 
manner that may take place, raise them again with equal ease.” (Athenagoras [?], De res- 
urrectione mortuorum 3.1). See also Minucius Felix, Octavius 34.9; Anon., Consultationes 
Zacchaei christiani et Apollonii philosophi 1.23.3. 
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elements are located in two different resurrected bodies: the fish eater and the 
shipwreck victim, the cannibal and the cannibalized. 

There were many attempts to defuse the argument. Forinstance, Athenagoras 
claimed that *not everything that is taken for food [...] undergoes the first and 
natural digestion, much less becomes incorporated."?5? Augustine presumed 
that the flesh of the digested person would “go out into the air and be collected 
by God" and be credited “like borrowed money” to its original owner.36 Such 
brazen hypotheses reveal an enormous pressure to find answers. Some church 
fathers like Ps.-Justin took a fideistic approach, strictly rejecting the demand for 
“conclusive reasons"?! "The resurrection of the flesh is the power of God, and, 
being above all reasoning, is established by faith.”®6? For early modern read- 
ers, these defense strategies made the doctrine of the "resurrection of corpses 
[cadaverum resurrectio]" look ridiculous.?63 Indeed, from Theophrastus redi- 
vivus, which introduces the shipwrecked objection raised by Porphyry,36* to 


359 Athenagoras [?], De resurrectione mortuorum 51-3. 

360 Augustine, De civitate dei 22.20. But ultimately Augustine too has to take refuge in God's 
"omnipotence" (ibid.). 

361  Ps.Justin, De resurrectione 9.9: Aöyoı dmodetxtixol. 

362 Ibid.: /| &v&cxactc THs auprès düvanıc 9600 Eotı dnepdvw Adyou navtóç, BeBaiouuévn [...] 
mcer. 

363 Anon. Theophrastus redivivus, p. 609: "ridiculum profecto est Christianos [...] his fabu- 
lis et deliramentis [scil. de resurrectione cadaverum] adhaesisse. Nam qui fieri potest ut 
infinita cadaverum multitudo ab infinito tempore omnino attrita et in pulverem versa, 
rursus ad vitam revocentur cum iisdem carnibus, ossibus, visceribus et caeteris humanae 
formae partibus, quibus constructa et compacta erant?" 

364 Anon, Theophrastus redivivus, pp. 60910: "Innumera [scil. cadavera] sunt, quae a vermi- 
bus consumpta fuere, quorum ut fiat resurrectio, necesse etiam est ut vermes, quorum 
haec cadavera pabulum fuere, innumera ab anthropophagis, quorum esus in alimentum 
edentium versus est, alimentum autem in substantiam, et sic fortasse infinities: qui enim 
alios manducavere, forsan et ipsi ab aliis vorati fuere. At ut ii homines resurgant, necesse 
est ut uniuscuiusque substantia dissolvatur, quod ut fiat oportet ut resurgant iterumque 
moriantur ii in quorum substantiam per nutritionem cadavera aliorum transiere. Sic 
eveniet ut aliqui remanebunt semper mortui, quos resurgere impossibile sit, cum eorum 
substantia composita sit ex aliorum cadaveribus quae resurgere debent. Illis etiam quos 
ferae devoraverunt idem accidere necesse est, nam feras illas ab aliis feris devoratas fuisse 
possibile est et in earum substantiam similiter transiisse. Itaque ut humana cadavera 
a feris devorata eadem quae fuerunt resurgant, ut earum substantia dissoluta ad eas a 
quibus per alimentum procedit revertatur: quod impossibile et absurdum est secundum 
Christianorum de resurrectione opinionem. Impossibilis ergo et absurda est cadave- 
rum resurrectio." The editors of the Theophrastus redivivus, Guido Canziani and Gianni 
Paganini, mention a parallel in Cyrano de Bergerac, who in his book Etats et empires de la 
lune tells of the resurrection of a Mohammedan who had been consumed by a Christian. 
However, it can be assumed that the author of the Theophrastus was also acquainted with 
the Porphyry fragment transmitted via Ps.-Justin (frg. 93 Ha / 127 Be). See also Voltaire, 
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the Apologie of Reimarus (vol. 2, p. 194), we find many of the pagan objections 
to bodily resurrection.365 

In light of the mechanical worldview that emerged in the early modern 
period, one might assume that the fronts in that era's miracle debates would 
differ substantially from those of late antiquity. What we find instead are con- 
tinuities in their approaches to the question of miracles. Like the early church 
fathers, who relied on a rudimentary concept of natural law, early modern 
Christians were anxious to distinguish the miracles that mattered to them (res- 
urrections of the dead) from res mirae or marvels. They believed they could win 
the "competition in the miraculous" (see supra p. 130) only if their God alone 
were capable of working “real” miracles, of intervening in worldly processes 
with *no law of nature prescribing to him his limit" (see supra p. 140). The same 
goes for the early modern critics of religion. Their insistence on the inviolabil- 
ity of the natural order of the cosmos no more bears the earmark of the early 
modern period than does the assurance of the other side that the Almighty 
has it in his power “to alter or to revoke the laws of nature" and “to call Lazarus, 
who already started to decay, out of his grave.”?66 A late Enlightenment critic 
of miracles, someone familiar with late antique texts, with Hume's Of Miracles, 
and with the sixth chapter of Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus,?9" shared 
the same philosophical and scientific assumptions as pre-modern thinkers 
like Bodin, who assumed the existence of a "series of natural causes [which] is 


“Résurrection”, in Dictionnaire philosophique, in Oeuvres completes, vol. 36, pp. 496-97: 
"Des personnes qui calculent, font des objections mathématiques contre cette vérité si 
bien prouvée. Ils disent que les hommes et les autres animaux sont réellement nourris et 
recoivent leur croissance de la substance de leurs prédécesseurs. Le corps d'un homme 
réduit en poussiére, répandu dans l'air et retombant sur la surface de la terre devient 
légume, ou froment. Ainsi Cain mangea une partie d'Adam; Enoch se nourrit de Cain [...] 
etil se trouve qu'il n'y a aucun de nous qui n'ait avalé une petite portion de notre premier 
père. C'est pourquoi on a dit que nous étions tous anthropophagues [...]. Or, quand il 
faudra ressusciter, comment rendrons-nous à chacun le corps qui lui appartenait sans 
perdre le nótre?" 

365  Porphyry's original objection that “it would be impossible for earth to contain all those 
who died from the time of creation onwards" (frg. 94 Ha [M. 4.24]) finds a surprising 
parallel in the work of the freethinker Simon Tyssot de Patot, who could not have known 
of the Porphyry fragment transmitted by Macarius of Magnesia (Lettres choisies, lettre 
58, vol. 1, pp. 298ff.). Johann Peter Süßmilch’s response to Tyssot de Patot (Die göttliche 
Ordnung in den Veränderungen des menschlichen Geschlechts, 1741) employed the tools 
of population statistics, a field he himself founded. He precisely calculated the number 
and mass of the resurrected bodies, obtaining a result that put to rest the theologians' 
concerns. For more, see Rohrbasser, “Matiére à controverse.” 

366  Mosheim, Origenes, p. 146. 

367 See Knoblauch, Anti-Thaumaturgie, pp. 86-98: "Ueber Hume's Theorie der Wunder.” 
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inviolable and completely unchangeable."968 Rejecting the unprecedented36? 
story of Lazarus's resurrection?"? or the promise of the bodily resurrection cer- 
tainly did not require knowledge of the new sciences. A pre-scientific under- 
standing of what is natural and what lies beyond the "forces of nature" sufficed 
to question the reality of Christian miracles.?"! 


2.2.4 The Resurrection of Jesus 

The Christian religion is founded on the fact that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead: “If Christ is not risen, your faith is futile.”3”2 Defenders and opponents 
of Christianity agreed that the resurrection could provide such a foundation 
only if it could be proven to be “a real matter of fact.'57? The emphatic words 
of Paul provided impetus for critics of Christianity to scrutinize the miracle 
that purportedly took place at Golgotha. New Testament texts stress in drastic 
detail the reality of Jesus's physical death: “One of the soldiers pierced Jesus’ 
side with a spear, bringing a sudden flow of blood and water" (John 19:34). Yet 
on the third day he appeared in the flesh to his disciples. The story of doubting 
Thomas, who put his finger in the wound of the risen Lord, is related in the 
Gospel of John (20:24ff.) to dispel any remaining uncertainty that Jesus really 
did rise from the dead. 


368  Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 23 [Kuntz p. 32]: "causarum naturalium seriem invio- 
labilem ac plane immutabilem.’ On the discussions on this topic in Bodin's dialogue see 
Schróder, Ursprünge des Atheismus, pp. 277-78. 

369 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 67: “prodige jusqu'alors inoüi [sic] Perhaps Mirabaud had 
read the rendering of a similarly formulated pagan objection in Ambrosiaster. Here the 
resurrection of Lazarus is called a “hitherto unknown miracle [incognita virtus]" (Liber 
quaestionum veteris et novi testamenti 44). The expression 'virtus' corresponds to the 
Greek equivalent for ‘miracle’: öövanız / dynamis. 

370 Unfortunately, Porphyry's commentary on the Lazarus miracle has been lost. It was dis- 
cussed, we know, in the no longer extant 2nd book of Macarius's Monogenes; see Mercati, 
Per l'Apocritico di Macario Magnete, pp. 49ff., based on the content-overview he had found 
of book 1 to 111 of Monogenes. Also lost to time are the books from Julian's Contra Galilaeos 
on the New Testament miracles, where he would hardly have overlooked these accounts. 
Only a very general reference to them has survived: “I will consider this again a little later 
when I begin to examine particularly into the miracle-working and the fabrication of the 
gospels.” (frg. 51, 218A). 

371 Anon. Theophrastus redivivus, p. 387: "Resurrectio mortuorum sane omnium miraculo- 
rum maximum est et creditu difficillimum, utpote sit naturae etiam viribus impossibile" 

372 1 Corinthians 15:17. See Verheyden et al. (eds.), If Christ Has not Been Raised. 

373 Annet, The Resurrection Reconsidered, p. 34. See also Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, pp. 179 and 
185: “Es kommt auf das Factum der Auferstehung Jesu an.” “[Deshalb] erwarten [wir] billig 
sehr starke und unwiedersprechliche Beweise davon, weil das gantze Christenthum auf 
diesem einen Facto beruhet. Ist Christus nicht auferstanden, sagt Paulus selbst, so ist unser 
Glaube eitel” See Allison, Resurrecting Jesus, pp. 15-17. 
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In view of the very nature of the narrated events at Golgotha and the lack 
of testimonial reliability the pagan readers of the gospels, who were familiar 
with many miraculous resurrections from ancient mythology,?” categorize 
the biblical accounts along with the mythical stories of Zamolxis, Heracles, 
and Theseus,?7* or dismissed them as outright frauds. Jesus's supposed resur- 
rection, Celsus notes, is reported by "just one woman and those of his own 
confraternity.?76 What's more, the witness, Mary Magdalene, was a “hysterical 
woman."?7? The disciples going about the world with the message of the risen 
Lord were, in turn, not above suspicion of having *made gain by their decep- 
tion" (Celsus 2.55). If Jesus had "appeared to the very man who treated him 
despitefully and to the man who condemned him and to everyone everywhere" 


» & 


(Celsus 2.63) and “revealed himself to men of understanding" “all would have 
believed them, and no judges would have punished them for inventing mon- 
strous stories [Sous &Moxörtovs]” (Porphyry, frg. 64 Ha [M. 2.14]). 

The patristic apologists met the objection with a variety of responses, some 
extremely unusual. For instance, Macarius of Magnesia took up the challenge 
posed by Porphyry who he asked why Jesus, “after he had suffered and resur- 
rected, did not appear before Pilate [...] or to the High Priest of the Jewish 


374 See Cook, Empty Tomb, Apotheosis, Resurrection, pp. 144ff. 

375 See Celsus 2.55: "They say that Zamolxis, the slave of Pythagoras, also did this among the 
Scythians, and Pythagoras himself in Italy, and Rhampsinitus in Egypt. The last-named 
played dice with Demeter in Hades and returned bearing a gift from her, a golden nap- 
kin [see Herodotus, Historiae 2.21]. Moreover, they say that Orpheus did this among the 
Odrysians, and Protesilaus in Thessaly, and Heracles at Taenarum, and Theseus. [...] Ordo 
you think that the stories of these others really are legends which they appear to be, and 
yet the ending of your tragedy is to be regarded as noble and convincing?" For the resur- 
rection of Zamolxis see Anon., Traité des trois imposteurs 3.10, p. 70; Anon., La fausseté 
des miracles, pp. 86-87. — Celsus also refers to the myth of Cleomedes of Astypalaea (see 
Plutarch, supra, n. 236), who got "into a chest and after shutting himself inside was not to 
be found in it; but by some miraculous providence he had vanished from it when people 
broke the chest in pieces to arrest him.” (3.33). See Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, 
pp. 234-35 [Kuntz p. 306]: "Celsus [...] used to say that the resurrection of Christ was quite 
like the resurrection of Cleomedes Astypalaeus.’ See also the echo in the Theophrastus 
redivivus: "Christum ipsum non resurrexisse Celsus declarat dicens resurrectionem 
Christi plane similem esse resurrectioni Cleomedis Astypalaei, quem ex Apollinis oraculo 
resurrexisse veteres scripsere, nec postea in sepulcro repertum.” (p. 608; see also p. 385); 
Anon., La fausseté des miracles, p. 80. 

376 Celsus 2.70b; see also ibid.: "When he was being punished he was seen by all; but only by 
one person after he rose again." 

377 Celsus 2.55: nápoiotpoç. Celsus interprets the account in Luke 8:2 of the healing of Mary 
Magdalene, “out of whom had come seven demons’, as evidence of her psychic instability. 
See also Porphyry, frg. 64 Ha [M. 2.14]: “Rather, he appeared to an ordinary woman, Mary 
Magdalene.” 
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race; or to many credible men; and particularly to the senate and people of 
Rome.”378 Macarius argued that Jesus refrained from doing so because he did 
not want to raise suspicions that someone else had been crucified in his stead 
(Monogenes 2.30.3). An even more astonishing answer came from Origen, who 
maintained that Jesus revealed himself to all people in Jerusalem, and “every- 
body had the capacity to see him" (Contra Celsum 2.64). But, he explained, 
Jesus "seems not to have appeared after the resurrection in the same way that 
he appeared before it when he was in public" (2.63). Jesus understood that the 
appearance of his resurrected body would have adverse health consequences, 
so he decided to spare Pilate and his accusers, “lest they should be smitten with 
blindness as the men of Sodom” (2.67). Consequently, he changed his physical 
appearance. This wasn't difficult for him, because he was *a wonderful person 
[...] also as to his body, which was transfigured when he wished and before 
whom he wished."379 

Few early modern theologians were happy with Origen's “poorly crafted"380 
answer. And the lack of convincing responses to the objections formulated 
by Celsus and Porphyry??! had awakened doubts about the facticity of Jesus's 
resurrection. The doubts were fed by the fact that those who met the Risen 
One - Mary Magdalene??? and the disciples — were “witnesses in their own 


378 Porphyry, frg. 64 Ha [M. 2.14]. See also frg. 65 Ha / 128D Be: “If Jesus wanted to be believed 
as man beyond men, why did he not call together all from the nations to Zion — as he did 
on Pentecost with the Jews and Greeks?" 

379 Origen, Contra Celsum 2.64. Origen claimed furthermore that Christians’ readiness to 
martyr themselves was a “certain and clear [oapës xai évapyéçs] proof" of their teachings 
and of the "resurrection" of Jesus (2.56). 

380  Mosheim, Origenes, p. 238: "schlecht gemacht.’ 

381 Samuel Parker can only argue for the plausibility of “our Saviour's Miracles [...] and his 
Resurrection" with the argument that his followers “seal it with their Blood that they 
saw Jesus doe so many miraculous things" (A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of 
the Law of Nature, pp. 177 and 184-85). Lardner argues for the “positive Evidence of the 
Disciples themselves, who saw and convers'd with him after he rose from the Dead" 
(A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. xxxiii) and maintains that "[Jesus's] appearing again alive to 
a woman, and others [...] were good proofs that he was risen from the dead" (p. 33). See 
also Budde, Veritas resurrectionis Christi, p. 49. 

382 See Celsus 2.55. "Celsus", Bodin observes, “writes that it seems completely absurd to him 
that the belief in Jesus's resurrection rests on the testimony of one harlot [meretrix], 
although many were witnesses to his death on the cross the day before." (Colloquium 
heptaplomeres, pp. 234-35 [Kuntz p. 306]). This is echoed in Theophrastus redivivus: 
"Christum ipsum non resurrexisse Celsus declarat [...]. Idem valde absurdum sibi videri 
scribit, ut unius meretricis testimonio resurrexisse credatur is qui pridie populis spectan- 
tibus in cruce mortuus erat." (p. 608). 
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cause"383 and there were no “irreproachable pagan eyewitnesses” that could 
make the biblical accounts believable.29* Amongst the sparse “testimonies of 
non-Christians about Christ^?95 only one explicitly referred to the resurrection 
of Jesus. A section of Flavius Josephus's Antiquitates Iudaicae, the so-called 
Testimonium Flavianum, mentions the “wise man" Jesus — "if itis allowed to call 
him a human being" - who "appeared alive again the third day; as the divine 
prophets had foretold this and ten thousand other wonderful things concern- 
ing him.”386 As the parenthetical reference to the divinity of Jesus shows, this 
passage is obviously an “addition [adjecticium]"387 inserted by a Christian. The 
interpolator could hardly have been more obvious: he put the outrageous state- 
ment “this man was the Messiah”?88 in the mouth of the pious Jew Josephus (it 
is unthinkable that he could have brought such words to paper) and made him 
“speak like an Evangelist."?8? That many theologians, undeterred by the blatant 
falsification, clung to the authenticity of the Testimonium Flavianum??? spoke 
for itself. 


383 Anon. Symbolum sapientiae, pp. 144—45: "[...] eundemque [scil. Christum] resurgentem 
nemo viderit nisi Christiani, testes in causa propria.” See also Seidel, Origo 9.5, p. 131: 
"Quod vero praecipua miracula, quae narrantur ab Evangelistis sint fabulae et mendacia 
[...] (ut quod [Iesus] visibiliter ascenderit in coelum), id vel hinc patet, quod nemo de istis 
scripserit nisi soli Christiani." Mirabaud, in Celse moderne, states: “ses Disciples [...] furent 
en effet les seuls témoins de sa Résurrection” (p. 139). See also Paalzow, Gewißheit, p. 46. 

384  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 194: “unverwerfliche heydnische Augenzeugen." 

385 See Eckhard, Non-Christianorum de Christo testimonia, pp. 133-47. 

386 Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Iudaicae 18.3.3. The Testimonium Flavianum is also recorded 
in Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 1.11.7—8, and in his Demonstratio evangelica 3.5305. See 
Whealey, Josephus on Jesus: the Testimonium Flavianum Controversy from Late Antiquity to 
Modern Times. 

387 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 261 [Kuntz p. 342]. 

388 Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Iudaicae 18.3.3: 6 xpLarög odrog Hy. 

389 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 130: “il fait parler l'Historien comme un Evangéliste.’ To 
this it must be added that Origen, who refers to "the eighteenth book of the Jewish anti- 
quities" of Flavius Josephus, does not mention the Testimonium Flavianum, but on the 
contrary calls Josephus an “author [who] did not believe in Jesus as the Christ" (Contra 
Celsum 1.47). The author of Celse moderne can use this to support his suggested dating 
of Testimonium Flavianum: “[Quelques] Chrétiens [...] sur la fin du troisième Siécle [sic] 
insérerent grossiérement le passage de J. C. dans l'Histoire de Joseph" (p. 129). See also 
Theophrastus redivivus, p. 468: "Iudaei asserunt caput illud Iosepho tributum omnino esse 
adiectitium." 

390 See Chandler, A Vindication of the Christian Religion, p. 10. For Thomas Stackhouse, 
too, the Testimonium Flavianum is "far from being an Interpolation" (A Fair State of the 
Controversy between Mr. Woolston and His Adversaries, pp. 1819). See also Abbadie, Traité 
de la verité de la religion chrétienne, vol. 2, p. 129. An overview of the parties who discussed 
the authenticity of the Testimonium Flavianum is found in Daubuz, Pro testimonio Flavii 
Josephi de Jesu Christo Libri Duo, pp. 53ff. 
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Another source of doubt was that the spectacular events accompanying 
Jesus's crucifixion, especially the earthquake and the eclipse of the sun after 
his death, found no mention in ancient sources, though they should have been 
generally observed.??! Furthermore, following the arguments of Celsus (2.63), 
whose concerns about the reliability of eyewitness testimony to the resurrec- 
tion went unanswered,??? many later claimed that it would have been easy for 
Jesus to appear to a variety of credible witnesses:??? “It might very naturally be 
[...] expected, that when he was risen he would repair to the house of some 
friend [...] and make it the place of his residence [...] that so [...] all others 
might know where to see him.”3% To dispel doubt, Reimarus thinks that Jesus 
could have appeared “in broad daylight, at a certain time, before the eyes of all 


391 Mirabaud, Celse moderne, p. 111. 

392 See Annet, The Resurrection Reconsidered, pp. 58ff.; and Idem, Supernaturals Examined, 
p. 11. Woolston, in The Moderator between an Infidel and an Apostate, writes: "But the 
objection of Celsus [2.63] against Christ's Resurrection, was never as yet well answer'd; 
that is, that Jesus, after he has risen, appeard not to all the People, to the Shame 
and Confusion of his Murderers, but only to some chosen Witnesses, that is, choice 
Confederates and Accomplices.’ (pp. 50-51). See Trapnell, Thomas Woolston, p. 96; Torrey, 
Voltaire and the English Deists, p. 92; Hillerbrand, "The Historicity of Miracles: The Early 
Eighteenth-Century Debate among Woolston, Annet, Sherlock, and West’, pp. 132-55 
Stephens, “Civility and Scepticism in the Woolston-Sherlock Debate over Miracles." 

393 See Chubb, “The Author's Farewell to His Readers’, in Idem, The Posthumous Works, 
vol. 1, p. 337: “[Christ’s] resurrection should have been as publick and notorious, as evident 
and certain as it could possibly be [...]. And as Christ, at his crucifixion, was exposed to 
a multitude of spectators, who were witnesses of his death; so the nature of the thing 
seems to require, that upon his resurrection he should as publickly have exposed him- 
self, and made those spectators the witnesses of his resurrection also." Woolston takes a 
similar position: “It has been a constant Objection against the Resurrection of Jesus, that 
he appear'd not personally afterwards to our Chief Priests [Woolston has a fictional rabbi 
speak here], to Pilatus and [...] his Crucifiers and Insultors [...]. Celsus of old [...] made 
the Objection.’ (A Sixth Discourse of the Miracles of Our Saviour, pp. 23-24). Mirabaud 
goes in the same direction: “Une seule Apparition de J. C. aux Pharisiens, aux Docteurs de 
la Loi, aux hommes éclairés, au Peuple méme, eut fait sans doute plus d’impression sur 
l'esprit des Incrédules, que toutes les assurances que donnoient ses Disciples de l'avoir và 
ressuscité. C'est ce que disoit autrefois un des grands ennemis de la Religion Chrétienne, 
& Origéne [sic] ne peut repondre à un raisonnement si solide qu'en recourant au Mystére 
[sic] (Celse moderne, p. 139). The anonymous author of Symbolum sapientiae notes that 
"dubium manet non levidense, quod Christus non senatui nec Pilato nec cuipiam infide- 
lium apparuerit." (pp. 144-45). The author follows Spinoza, who writes, “quod [...] Christus 
non Senatui, nec Pilato, nec cuiquam infidelium; sed sanctis tantummodo apparuerit" 
("Epistula 75”, Opera, vol. 4, p. 313). The parallel between Celsus (2.63) and Spinoza was 
noted by Kortholt (De tribus impostoribus magnis, pp. 109-10) and Budde (Institutiones 
theologiae dogmaticae, p. 1089). 

394 Chubb, “The Author's Farewell to His Readers’, p. 352. Jesus's not taking such measures 
“looks more like fraud and imposition" (p. 353). 
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the unbelievers, especially the elders of the Jews, in presence of invited infi- 
dels, and in particular the High Councel of the Jews."395 Instead, he “ascended 
to heaven incognito" and “posterity was eternally left in uncertainty about 
his resurrection."396 

Naturally, theologians offered various justifications to counter the objections 
raised by Celsus and his Enlightenment successors. Even had Jesus appeared 
to the public at large, pagans and other unbelievers would have disputed the 
evidence,??7 deeming it an “illusion magique”??® or a hallucination.8% Accord- 
ing to John Leland, the freethinkers of his time would have dismissed the tes- 
timonies of ancient pagans as forgeries (A Defence of Christianity, p. xxxiv). 
Others pointed out that, if the risen Lord had appeared to a pagan, “he would 
no longer have been a heathen, and by that means his testimony would not 
have been thought of so much validity"^?? Moreover, if Jesus had appeared 
to his persecutors, it would have provoked “tumults and insurrections”,*01 
tarnishing the young religion's reputation: Jews would have misinterpreted a 
public appearance in Jerusalem as a political action, and the Roman occupi- 
ers of Palestine would have heard the "trumpet of rebellion" and responded 
accordingly.*02 In any event, the disciples had personally witnessed Jesus's res- 
urrection and subsequently worked numerous miracles in his name, providing 
"better evidence" than the appearance of Jesus before Pilate and the Sanhe- 
drin could have offered.*03 Besides weakness and sophistry, these justifications 
share a common admission: the absence of multiple and independent eyewit- 
ness accounts of Jesus's resurrection. 

This objection not only shook the heart of the Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion. The fact of the resurrection of Jesus was not only essential to the content 


395 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 202: "Wollte Gott Jesum [...] zur Bevestigung des Glaubens 
der Menschen an ihren Versóhner vom Tode erwecken: warum sollte er es nicht bey hel- 
lem Tage, vor aller Augen, zu einer gesetzten Stunde, nach vorgängiger Einladung aller 
Unglaubigen, besonders des hohen Rahts und der Eltesten der Juden, gethan haben?” See 
Allison, Resurrecting Jesus, pp. 15-17. 

396 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 202: “[Jesus ist] incognito zum Himmel [ge]fahren [...], 
damit die gantze Nachwelt ewiglich in Ungewißheit von seiner Auferstehung bliebe.’ 

397 See Lef, Ueber die Religion, vol. 2, pp. 396-406. 

398 Gautier Réfutation du Celse moderne, p. 139. 

399 See Leß, Ueber die Religion, pp. 398-99. 

400 Addison, The Evidences of the Christian Religion, p. 18. See also Anon., An Impartial 
Examination [...] of the Argument Brought by Mr. Woolston's Pretended Rabbi, p. 1. 

401 Leland, A View of the Principal Deistical Writers, vol. 1, p. 273. 

402 Anon. An Impartial Examination, pp. 15-16. 

403 Lardner, A Large Collection, vol. 8, p. 34. 
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of the faith, but also a reason#°4 for the addressees of the message to put their 
trust in the Good News. Jesus's "Resurrection", Peter Annet wrote, “was to be 
the consummate Proof and Evidence of his Mission."^?5 Woolston and other 
freethinkers entertained the suspicion that “Jesus’s Body was privately slippt 
off [...] and a Resurrection pretended by his Disciples"4^?6 Thomas Chubb 
admitted that there was no evidence that the apostles committed deception 
and that the contention "that Christ did not rise from the dead, is a negative 
that cannot possibly be proved. However, the only question is, whether we 
have proper proof that he did?"^?7 But the one route that could have supplied 
such testimonial evidence — multiple, independent eyewitness accounts — was 
not taken by Jesus. Thus, the resurrection lacks the status of a hard fact that 
could authenticate the faith. In the eyes of the early modern religious critics, 
this was the final nail in the coffin for a core Christian principle. 


3 Morality 


Dissent over what it means to act justly and to live righteously has divided 
Christians and their philosophical opponents since ancient times. The dis- 
cord provoked in the early modern era by the biblical and theological answers 
to these questions was to have profound consequences. Debate on Christian 
morality proved to be a particularly powerful driving force in the early mod- 
ern critique of religion. For critics of Christianity both radical and moderate, 
Enlightenment moral philosophy was accompanied by an estrangement from 
the Christian tradition. Debates about morality differ in several respects from 
discussions of faith and miracles — and they do so in a way that complicates the 
comparison of late antique and early modern sources: The points of conten- 
tion are far more diverse and nonlinear, the spectrum of views expressed on 
each side more convoluted. 


404 See Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica 8.1.66—67. For Athanasius, too, the resurrection of 
Jesus is a proof of his divinity (De incarnatione verbi 15.6—7). In a dialogue staged by Celsus 
in the Alethes logos between a Jew and his former co-religionists who had succumbed to 
Christianity, the latter say they have become Christians “because he had predicted his 
death and resurrection" and this prophecy had come true (2.55). 

405 Annet, Supernaturals Examined, p. 1n. See also Idem, The Resurrection of Jesus Considered, 
p.15. 

406 Woolston, A Sixth Discourse of the Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 12. Tertullian also encoun- 
tered the Jewish claim that Jesus's corpse had been removed (Apologeticum 21.19). 
Reimarus is more cautious: “[Man kann] eine nachtliche Entwendung des Kórpers [Jesu] 
zur Hypothese annehmen.” (Apologie, vol. 2, p. 202). 

407 Chubb, “The Author's Farewell to his Readers”, The Posthumous Works, vol. 1, p. 351. 
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In the first place there is the difficulty of understanding the precise doctrine 
that the pagan critics were targeting. A survey of surviving sources suggests that 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian were responding to various normative conceptions 
of Christianity, which often differ from one another at a fundamental level. In 
part, this is due to the heterogeneity of the biblical texts themselves. The Letter 
to the Romans says that we are justified by faith alone, “without the deeds of the 
law" (3:28; see also Galatians 2:16). James places the relative weighting of faith 
and good deeds in the reverse order: “by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only" (2:24). These are just some of the contradictory teachings contained 
in the same canonical text corpus. The New Testament can hardly be said to 
offer a coherent set of norms and values. The variety of Christian conceptions 
of morality among the early church fathers is no less bewildering. For instance, 
Justin, a contemporary of Celsus, rejected the idea that Christians “assert that 
the wicked are punished in eternal fire" because they “wish men to live virtu- 
ously through fear, and not because such a life is good.” (Apologia 2.9.1) From 
the perspective of Athanasius, however, it is the threat of tangible punishment 
in the hereafter that accounts for the advantage of the Christian doctrine: the 
fear of "eternal fire" provides an effective motive for moral action unknown 
by the pagans (Legatio 31.4). Moreover, Tertullian adds, the heathen philoso- 
phers do not know that *by night and by day [...] God sees all things in our 
heart" (ibid.) and rely instead on the weak "authority of human laws [auctori- 
tas legum humanarum]" (Apologeticum 45.5) or on a merely *human doctrine 
[humana doctrina]" (Apologeticum 45.1). The Christians, by contrast, act in 
the knowledge that they are “examined in the sight of God who sees all.” They 
“foresee an eternal punishment from His hand", and live a moral life “from the 
difficulty of concealment, and from the greatness of the torture which is not 
long, but eternal.”408 People who believe in the Christian teachings “are driven 
to be better men" because they want to escape eternal punishment and wish 
for "eternal refreshment [aeternum refrigerium]" as a reward for their good 
conduct (Apologeticum 49.2). In terms of pre-Christian ethics, the fathers are 
also far from reaching unanimous judgment. Some reject it brusquely;*?? oth- 
ers believe that its basic content harmonizes with the Christian doctrine. In 


408 Tertullian, Apologeticum 45.7; Justin, Apologia 112.1—2: "it is impossible for the wicked [...] 
to escape the notice of God [...]; each man goes to everlasting punishment or salvation 
according to the value of his actions. If all men knew this, no one would choose wicked- 
ness even for a little, knowing that he goes to the everlasting punishment of fire." 

409 See Lactantius, Epitome divinarum institutionum 51.1-2: "It follows that the philosophers 
were ignorant of justice, for they neither acknowledged God himself, nor observed his 
worship and law" See also John Chrysostom, In Matthaeum homiliae 1.4: Plato ^with his 
ridiculous Republic [xatayékaotos noAıtela]” and the other moral philosophers of the 
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Address to Young Men on the Study of Classical Literature, a founding docu- 
ment of Christian humanism, Basil of Caesarea praises Socrates, Plato, and 
other pre-Christian moral philosophers, going so far as to attest their "striving 
towards the same aim" and “nearly agreeing with our doctrines.”4!° 

Secondly, in this connection, the turning point marked by Augustine in the 
history of moral philosophy and theology must be emphasized. In his late work 
Augustine strictly segregated the Christian understanding of a life pleasing to 
God from pagan moral philosophy as well as from Jewish moral law: due to origi- 
nalsin man is absolutely unable to act morally if left to his own devices. In every 
action (“per singulos actus") he has to rely on divine grace (De gratia Christi et 
peccato originali 2). Ascribing "libertas arbitrii" to mankind, thus the ability to 
freely decide for or against sin, would mean allowing that man "emancipates 
himself from God.”*!! Augustine's systematic exposition of the peculiarities of 
Christian morality, chronologically positioned between Celsus, Porphyry and 
Julian and their first readers in the 16th century, inevitably gave the early mod- 
ern critique of Christianity a slant that differed from the ancient variety. Due to 
their brusque harshness, the Augustinian theologumena, including his stricter 
teaching on original sin along with other *misanthropic quibbles" such as the 
damnation of unbaptized children??? - which the older pagans could not have 
known of - were necessarily a central target of the early modern criticism of 
religion. From the beginning anti-Augustinianism is a recurrent theme running 
through the critiques.*? However, it would be inaccurate to say that positions 


pre-Christian era made manifest through their writings "that an evil spirit [...] has made 
his voice be heard in their soul." 

410  Basilof Caesarea, Ad adolescentes 3 and 5. See Schucan, Das Nachleben von Basilius Magnus 
‘Ad adolescentes" Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des christlichen Humanismus. According to 
Justin, “those who lived reasonably [petà Adyou] are Christians, even though they have 
been thought godless [d9&01]; as, among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like 
them.” (Apologia 1.46.3). See Morlet's systematic overview of the predominantly positive 
evaluations of Plato by church fathers from Justin Martyr to Eusebius of Caesarea, some 
of whom not only note an “agreement [cupqovía]" between Plato and the Bible but go so 
far as to call him inspired by God, just like the prophets. (“The Agreement of Christianity 
and Platonic Philosophy"). 

411 Augustine, Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum 1.78: "Libertas arbitrii, qua a Deo emancipa- 
tus homo est, in admittendi peccati et abstinendi a peccato possibilitate consistit." 

412 Eberhard, Neue Apologie des Sokrates, pp. 305 and 145-46. 

413 See, eg. Bodin's criticism of Augustine's theological determinism, according to which 
"God himself inclined the will of men toward evil [Deum ipsum inclinare hominum vo- 
luntates ad malum].’ (Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 9o [Kuntz p. 116]). See Augustine, De 
diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum 1.2.12: “ipsam bonam voluntatem in nobis ope- 
rante deo fieri" For this Augustine can invoke Philippians 2:13: “it is God who works in you 
both to will and to do for his good pleasure." 
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such as Augustine's were completely beyond the horizons of Celsus, Porphyry 
and Julian. After all, the Bishop of Hippo's thinking was strongly shaped by 
the Pauline epistles, with which the three pagan philosophers were familiar.*!* 
As early as the 2nd century, Minucius Felix has the pagan interlocutor in his 
Octavius take a stand on an extreme variant of the doctrine of predestination: 
“For whatever we do, as some ascribe it to fate, so you refer it to God: thus it is 
according to your sect to believe that men will, not of their own accord, but as 
elected to will. Therefore you feign an iniquitous judge, who punishes in men, 
not their will, but their destiny [sortem].” (11.6). Other similarly harsh positions 
held by Augustine are documented long before his time in the patristic litera- 
ture. However, in the surviving legacy of the pagan philosophers, there is no 
explicit discussion of original sin, which for Enlightenment thinkers was the 
pinnacle of Augustine's monstrous “theological anthropology.”4 

Finally, a comparative analysis of late antique and early modern sources is 
hampered by the bewildering array of pronouncements on Christian morality 
taken by philosophers from both the early modern era and antiquity. Julian 
praised the moral practice and the social care ethos of Christian communi- 
ties.^6 The Stoics Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus were impressed - albeit with 
some reservations — by the indifference of Christians to material possessions 
and to their own lives (see supra p. 16). Galen paid tribute to the asceticism 
of Christians who "abstain from sexual intercourse throughout their entire 
lives”#7 Although Porphyry was no foe of sexual pleasure like Origen, who 
castrated himself, it was reported of him that he “conceived a hatred of his 
own body and of being human.’*8 Alexander of Lycopolis praised Christian 
morality as a "simple philosophy" whose virtue lies in helping ordinary 


414 The pagan philosophers’ referencing of the Pauline letters is documented in Rinaldi, La 
Bibbia dei pagani, pp. 459ff. On the Letter to the Romans, see pp. 459-67. 

415 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 764: “theologische Anthropologie." 

416 See Julian, Ep. ad Arsacium Galatiae pontificem [22 W; 84a B/C] 429CD; and Ad Theodorum 
[20 W; 89a B/C], 453CD; and Meeks, The Origins of Christian Morality. Reimarus refers to 
these letters of Julian in his Apologie (vol. 2, pp. 412-13). 

417 Scriptorum paganorum I-IV saec. de Christianis testimonia, ed. den Boer, p. 12: "Sunt enim 
inter eos et foeminae et viri qui per totam vitam a concubitu abstinuerint; sunt etiam qui 
in animis regendis coercendisque et in acerrimo studio eo progressi sunt ut nihil cedant 
vere philosophantibus." See also Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
pp. 212-13; and Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, pp. 56ff. 

418 Eunapius, De vitis philosophorum et sophistarum 456: Tó te cà nal tò &vSpwrto¢ elvot 
éuionce. Porphyry extends the same appreciation to his teacher: "Plotinus [...] seemed 
ashamed of being in the body.” (Vita Plotini 1). See also Julian, frg. 65a: "The human body is 
mean and full of filth [Bpaxd ... Tò oôpa Tò dv$pwmivoy xod porto ueotöv].” The fragment was 
recently discovered by Christoph Riedweg (“A German Renaissance Humanist’, p. 260). 
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people, “peasants [...] and other workers [...] acquire the desire for the good" 
(Contra Manichaei opiniones 1 and 16). Even Celsus admits that the Christians 
"are right in this respect at least, that those who have lived good lives will be 
happy, while those who are totally wicked will be afflicted with eternal evils.’*!9 
Enlightenment thinkers expressed a similar variety of views. The moral teach- 
ing of Jesus, especially when divorced from subsequent forms of Christian 
morality, were often praised as “great, noble and even divine.’4?° But the praise 
was usually tempered by the observation that the commendable elements of 
Christian morality are universal. Celsus had already found that much of the 
“ethical teaching” of the Christians is “commonplace and in comparison with 
the other philosophical teachings no doctrine that is impressive or new” (1.4). 
Early modern critics of religion adopted the view and either claimed to discern 
a “parfaite conformité [...] entre la Morale Evangélique & celle des Payens”*?! 
or appropriated the charges of Celsus (6.15; 6.7a; 6.16) and Porphyry (frg. 8 Ha / 
73T Be) that the biblical authors had plagiarized pagan thinkers.*?? 

And yet Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian did not fail to recognize that some- 
thing new had come into the world with Christian morality, even though 
they could not have foreseen the radical form Christianity would take start- 
ing with Augustine. Among the many interesting and thought-provoking??? if 


419 Celsus 8.49. Unlike Porphyry (frg. 91 Ha / 119D Be), Celsus appreciates the Christian doc- 
trine of “eternal punishments [xoAdoe aiwvious]” (8.48). But he takes offence at Jesus 
"uttering threats and empty abuse whenever he says Woe unto you, and I declare unto you. 
For in these words he openly admits his inability to carry conviction, which no god, nor 
even a sensible man, would fail to do." (2.76). 

420  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 35: “groß, edel, ja göttlich” 

421  Mirabaud, Celse moderne, pp. 184-85. 

422 The author of the Traité des trois imposteurs observes that "Quant à Jésus-Christ, Celse 
montroit au rapport d’Origene qu'il avoit tiré de Platon ses plus belles Sentences." (318, 
p. 91). D'Holbach says that “Origene dit que Celse reprochoit à Jésus-Christ d'avoir 
emprunté plusieurs de ses maximes de Platon.’ (Le christianisme dévoilé, p. 27). See also 
d'Holbach, Histoire critique de Jesus Christ, p. 575. 

423 On the Eucharist and cannibalism, Porphyry writes, "That saying of the teacher is well 
known and spoken about that says: Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood you have no life in you [John 6:53]. But truly this saying is not merely bestial and 
absurd - but it is more absurd than any absurdity, and more bestial than any beast's art — 
that a man should taste human flesh and drink the blood of the same tribe's members 
and race - and by doing so he should partake of eternal life. [...] You will hear of men who 
eat reptiles and mice, but they abstain entirely from eating human flesh. What does this 
saying mean? Even if it is meant allegorically [G20wyyopucóc] and has a mystical meaning 
[...] the fragrance of this story demoralizes the soul [exdxwoe thy buxyv] by upsetting it 
with unpleasant things." (frg. 69 Ha [M. 3.15]). See Henrichs, *Human Sacrifice in Greek 
Religion." 
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sometimes misguided??^ commentaries written by the pagans, the ones that 
stand out address two peculiarities of Christian morality that break radically 
with Jewish and pagan common sense: (a) the exaggeration of established 
moral norms and ideals and (b) the devaluation of active individual efforts to 
lead a morally good life. 


3.1 Vertus Outrées: Poverty, Humility, and the Other Cheek 

Criticism of biblical moral teachings did not blind Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian 
to the fact that some were consistent with everyday morality. Many of the 
injunctions of the Decalogue, such as the ban on murder and lying, are norma- 
tively self-evident. Julian addresses them only to note his surprise that divine 
revelation is necessary to make them known.#5 But while pagan philosophers 
find many elements of the Old Testament morally uncontroversial, they are 
keenly aware of the divergent path taken by the New Testament: the Mosaic 
command to love one's neighbor (Leviticus 1918) is outdone by the radical 
Christian command to love one's enemy (Matthew 5:44). It is precisely those 
virtues and norms that constitute the specifically Christian variant of morality 
which d'Holbach coins as “excessive virtues [vertus outrées]."426 


424  Celsus's curious allegation that numerous teachings of Jesus were based on a “misunder- 
standing [rapdxovoua] of the words of Plato" (615) was countered by Origen, who noted 
that Jesus was ignorant of Greek (Contra Celsum 6.16). This in turn gave Anthony Collins 
the opportunity to remark ironically: "Celsus, the great Adversary of Christianity charges 
our Blessed Lord himself with borrowing his Doctrine from Plato. Origen indeed very 
well defends our Blessed Lord from Celsus's Charge, by saying, That Celsus deserves to be 
laugh‘ at, when he affirms Jesus had read Plato; who [...] was so far from having been taught 
Greek Letters, that he was not taught Hebrew Letters, as the Scriptures testify." (A Discourse 
of Free-Thinking, pp. 126-27). Richard Bentley could not allow skepticism about the lan- 
guage skills of the Lord to go unchallenged: "Origen's answer here is commended as very 
good; to insinuate, with a sneer, that our Saviour was Illiterate. Contemptible Buffoon! 
[...] He was 9&o8í8oxroc, adtodisaxtoc, taught of God, taught of himself” (Remarks upon a 
Late Discourse of Free-Thinking, vol. 2, p. 36). 

425 Julian, frg. 29, 152B-D: "That is a surprising law of Moses, I mean the famous decalogue! 
"You shall not steal’, ‘You shall not kill’ ‘You shall not bear false witness’. [...] Now except 
for the command ‘You shall not worship other gods’, and ‘Remember the Sabbath day’, 
what nation is there, I ask in the name of the gods, which does not think that it ought to 
keep the other commandments?” 

426 See d'Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, p. 203: “Toutes les vertus que le christianisme 
admire, [...] sont outrées.” See also pp. 191-92: “s’il [le christianisme] admet quelques ver- 
tus, approuvées par le bon sens, il veut toujours les outrer; il ne conserve jamais ce juste 
milieu, qui est le point dela perfection." One example d'Holbach uses to support his claim 
is Christian sexual morality (pp. 192-93), which raises complete abstinence (“célibat”) to 
the level of perfect virtue, demonizes the "plaisirs de l'amour", and even sees marriage as 
an “imperfection.” However, the attitude voiced in the counsel of 1 Corinthians 7:1 that it 
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As an example of the exaggeration and “vulgarization” (Celsus 7.58) of 
accepted norms, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian pointed to Jesus's condemnation 
of material possessions and wealth. Wealth as such, we read in the Gospel of 
Matthew, is bad; it even leads to the loss of salvation: “Jesus once said, ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” (19:24).427 It was natural to compare this "judgment 
against the rich" (Celsus 6.16) with the moral tenets of classical philosophy. 
Celsus??? points to an instructive parallel in Plato's Laws (743a), which showed 
that Jesus's view on material wealth “was manifestly borrowed from Plato" 
(6.16). On the other hand, what Celsus bemoans most of all in the word of 
the Lord in Matthew 19:24 is a lack of the kind of differentiated treatment he 
finds in Plato which raises such basal philosophical advice on the art of living 
above the proverbial sound-bite. Plato does not stop at the assertion that it is 
impossible for “the rich man [to be] really happy if he is not also good”, which 


is “good for a man [Paul uses the word dv$pwr, i.e. ‘for a human being'!] not to touch a 
woman" would not have been considered flawed by the late antique critics of Christianity. 
On the contrary, for Celsus the Christians are not sufficiently hostile towards the body. He 
censures them as a “body-loving race [piAoswuatov yévoc]” (7.36), because they hope for 
the physical resurrection of the whole person, rather than, like the Platonists, welcom- 
ing death as a liberation from the dungeon of the body (see Plato, Phaedo 82e). Celsus 
also finds the idea unbearable that through the incarnation of Christ, the divine is drawn 
down into the impure realm of the body that receives him (female to boot), although the 
Almighty would have been able to effect the incarnation by other means entirely: “And 
if he did wish to send down a spirit from himself, why did he have to breathe it into the 
womb of a woman? He already knew how to make men. He could have formed a body 
for this one also without having to thrust his own spirit into such foul pollution.” (6.73). 
Porphyry shudders at the thought "that the deity came down into the womb of the Virgin 
Mary and became an embryo. And then when he was born he was placed in swaddling 
clothes. For this is a place full of blood and gall and things even more disgusting than 
these.’ (frg. 77 Ha [M. 4.22]). — At any rate pagans such as Galen were able to appreciate 
the hostility of the Christians towards lust (supra n. 417). And at least in this respect the 
Christians also find a kindred spirit in Porphyry who is extremely strict concerning “natu- 
ral sexuality [dppodicta ... puoixd]”: Even “involuntary events” of the body are not harm- 
less (Sententiae ad intelligibilia ducentes 32). See also frg. 297aF Smith: “ut beata sit anima, 
corpus esse omne fugiendum" Iamblichus swings between rigorist (“sexual pleasure is 
bad in every respect") and milder positions: “sexuality [&ppodtcıa]” should be practised 
“sparingly” (De vita Pythagorica 85 and 209-10). For Julian’s rigorist ideal of chastity see 
Cosi, Casta mater Idaea. Giuliano l'Apostata e l'etica della sessualità. 

427 On this passage and the identical wording in Mark 10:25, see Lindberg and Hanawalt 
(eds.), Through the Eye of a Needle. 

428 It should be mentioned that Celsus (7.18) also remarks on other bizarre commandments 
and teachings of Jesus such as his admonition, in keeping with a belief in the world's 
imminent end, to “not pay attention to food or to his storehouse any more than the 
ravens, or to clothing any more than the lilies [Matthew 6:28-29] 
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alone would have been a trivial statement. He points out that it is not wealth as 
such, but rather the inordinate wealth of a “superlatively rich man" that poses 
a moral problem, and this not in and of itself, but solely on the basis of the 
manner of its acquisition: it is possible to acquire possessions in lawful and 
unlawful ways. And it is clear that "the gain derived from both right and wrong 
is more than double that from right alone.” Further, “a noble man" who “spends 
on noble objects, and gains by just means only, is never likely to become [...] 
superlatively rich" (Laws 743a-c). According to Celsus, Jesus “corrupted the 
Platonic saying"??? with his sweeping, unfounded condemnation of wealth. 
Julian sarcastically notes that Jesus's "fine statesmanlike piece of advice: 
Sell that you have and give to the poor” (Luke 12:33) was no recipe for a stable 
society: "Can anyone praise this teaching when, if it be carried out, no city, no 
nation, not a single family will hold together? [...] Moreover the fact that if 
everything in the city were being sold at once there would be no one to trade 
is obvious, without being mentioned.”*3° For Porphyry, the most fatal aspect 
of Jesus's blanket condemnation of wealth was a confusion in the hierarchy 
of values. For "if it is wealth that keeps the rich man from heaven - by way of 
contrast a poor man's poverty brings him into it.”*3! Poverty becomes the nec- 
essary and sufficient condition for salvation, which has consequences for the 
evaluation of moral action. For the receiver of this message must understand it 
in the sense that "it is not virtue that brings man into heaven, but poverty and 
the lack of possessions" (frg. 58 Ha [M. 3.5]). Taken at face-value, the needle's 
eye passage undermines all motivation to act morally. For “so it becomes lawful 
when a man has learned this lesson to pay no regard to virtue but to cling only 
to poverty without inhibitions because it is poverty that saves the poor, and it is 
wealth that shuts out the rich man from the undefiled home [i. e. heaven] 432 

While Celsus was writing his commentary on the needle's eye, Christian 
exegetes proposed a variety of different interpretations. Tertullian embraced 


429 Celsus 6.16. This is another example of Celsus's curious idea that Jesus knew but misun- 
derstood Plato's dialogues. See supra n. 424. 

430 Julian, frg. 100. This fragment is not from Cyril's Contra Iulianum, but from Photius. — The 
comment recalls Bernard Mandeville's Fable of the Bees, which tells of the inevitable col- 
lapse of a society that would attempt to implement the Christian moral code. Incidentally, 
Mandeville refers to Julian by name in Free Thoughts on Religion. See supra n. 121. 

431  Porphyry, frg. 58 Ha [M. 3.5]. James asks: *Has not God chosen the poor of this world rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom?" (2:5). 

432  Porphyry, frg. 58 Ha [M. 3.5]. Elsewhere in that fragment he writes: "If it is indeed the 
case that anyone rich and who has abstained from life's absurdities, such as murder, theft, 
adultery, poisoning, unholy oaths, grave desecrations, and the evils of sacrilege, is not 
brought into the kingdom of heaven — why should the rich act justly if they cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven under any circumstances? And what harm would it be for the 
poor to do any crime?" 
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the unconditional condemnation of material possessions. For other fathers, 
however, the judgment that wealth as such is worse than immorality was 
highly questionable. Clement of Alexandria, like Tertullian a contemporary of 
Celsus, attempted to soften Jesus's verdict. According to him, only the *property 
which a man possesses in his own power" and does not provide to the needy 
for general use is unfair (Quis dives salvetur 31.6). This interpretation, which is 
not supported by the biblical text, can be understood as an aggiornamento??? 
that adapted Jesus's rigid demands to the affluent urban milieus in Alexandria. 
Some fathers were unwilling to soften the biblical message, however. Citing 
the needle's eye logion and the equally unmistakable Letter of James (supra 
n. 431), Tertullian insists that God “always justifies the poor [semper pauperes 
iustificat].”*3* Tertullian pleaded for a literal understanding of the passages 
along with the statement that God is a “despiser of the rich."^35 He emphasized 
the very point that gave the pagan readers such offence: God "fore-condemns 
[praedamnat] the rich" i.e. he condemns them without regard to whether they 
have otherwise lived a moral life (De patientia 7.3). 

From the pagan philosophers’ perspective, Jesus's command to “not resist 
a man who insults you" (Celsus 7.48, see also 7.18) is another example of how 
the New Testament transforms established moral principles. The demand that 
injustice should not be wrongly redressed is an “ancient saying, which had been 
admirably expressed long before" (Celsus 7.58). Celsus refers to Plato, who in 
Crito “makes Socrates speak [...] that it is never right either to do wrong or to take 
revenge, or for one who has suffered harm to resist and to require evil" (ibid.). But 
such a requirement does not invalidate the right to resist attack. The biblical 
imperative to passively accept violent attacks — "To him who strikes you on the 
one cheek, offer the other also.’ (Luke 6:29) - is an echo of the Platonic maxim 
"expressed in more vulgar terms."436 But its consequences are obviously objec- 
tionable, for it requires abandoning any form of retribution for norm violations 
and is therefore antithetical to the “rules of a state [rei publicae moribus ]."^?7 

Celsus, Porphyry and Julian's insight that a verdict on the morality of Jesus 
must distinguish between recognized moral conventions and the specific 


433 See Lindberg and Hanawalt, Through the Eye of a Needle. 

434 Tertullian, De patientia 7.3. See Gonzáles, Faith and Wealth, p. 130. 

435 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem 445.8: "divitum [...] aspernator.” 

436 Celsus 7.58: dyporxétepov [...] adtd Arteuvnuövevoov. As Matthew Tindal notes, "Celsus says, 
that 'the Doctrine of forgiving Injuries was not peculiar to the Christians, though they 
taught it after a grosser Manner.” (Christianity as Old as the Creation, p. 341). 

437 Atthe beginning of the 5th century, the pagan Volusianus writes of Luke 6:29: "nulli malum 
pro malo reddere debeamus et percutienti aliam praebere maxillam [...], quae omnia rei 
publicae moribus [sunt] contraria." Volusianus's objection is cited by Flavius Marcellinus 
in a letter to Augustine (Ep. 136.2). See Geerlings, “Die Belehrung eines Heiden.” 
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teachings of Christians in which they “introduce some new doctrines [xotvo- 
xoufjcot]" (Celsus 7.53) is also relevant to the perspective of the early modern 
critics. On the one hand, even the era's atheists occasionally attested that Jesus 
of Nazareth taught “quelques vertus, approuvées par le bon sens."438 On the 
other, they criticized the elements that were "specifically characteristic”*39 
of Christianity such as the exaggerated and excessive positions found in the 
impossible demand to love one's enemy.*^? As proof they cited the same cata- 
logue of imperatives and ideals to which the late antique philosophers had 
drawn attention, from the call for the passive acceptance of violent assault^^! 
to the radical ideal of poverty and the general condemnation of wealth.442 

In the eyes of the pagan philosophers, the coronation of Christian virtues — 
humility — reveals in particularly drastic fashion how the Christians had lost all 


438  D'Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, pp. 191-92. See also Paalzow, Porphyrius, pp. 153-54. 

439 According to the anonymous author of the Traité des trois imposteurs, the development 
of a well-founded opinion about the "Morale de Jésus-Christ" requires “[qu’]on distingue 
celle qui lui étoit particuliére, d'avec celle qui lui étoit commune avec les Philosophes.” 
(p. 88; the passage is only found in the 1719 version of the Traité, the Esprit de Spinosa). 

440 Anon, Traité des trois imposteurs 3.17, p. 88: “la Morale de Jésus-Christ [...] exige des 
Hommes des choses absolument impossibles, & contre leur Nature, témoin l'obligation 
de se hayr soy méme, d'aimer ses Ennemis.’ See also d'Holbach's Le christianisme dévoilé, 
where he states, "Aimer ses ennemis, est [...] un précepte impossible. On peut s'abstenir 
de faire du mal à celui qui nous nuit; mais l'amour est un mouvement du coeur, qui ne 
s'excite en nous quà la vue d'un objet que nous jugeons favorable à nous.” (pp. 163-64). 

441 On Matthew 5:39 and Luke 6:29 see Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 329 [Kuntz 
p. 433]: “Of all Christian proclamations none is more impossible than that which com- 
mands a man to tum his left cheek to the one who strikes his right cheek." See also p. 263 
[Kuntz p. 345]: "[...] all divine and human laws have always allowed and will always allow 
one to repel an unjust blow from his head in an honorable manner [...]. These utterances 
[i. e. Matthew 5:39-41; Luke 29-30] seem so absurd not only to wise men but also to Julian 
the emperor [...]. For if there had been any power in those laws [...], there would be no 
place for innocence against the power of the wicked. The wicked would be allowed to do 
everything against the good, and the good would be allowed to do nothing against the 
wicked." On the requirement “de ne point résister aux Mechans”, see also Anon., Traité des 
trois imposteurs 347, p. 88. D'Holbach, in Le christianisme dévoilé, observes that "Les loix 
justes [...] ont toujours défendu de se venger, ou de se faire justice à soi-méme [...]. Ainsi, 
sans recourir à une morale surnaturelle, nous sentons que notre intérét exige que nous 
étouffions dans nos cœurs la vengeance.” (p. 164). See also Lévesque de Burigny, Examen 
critique des apologistes, ch. 9, p. 265. Here are Meslier's comments on the Christian com- 
mand "qu'il ne faut point se venger des injures, et qu'il ne faut pas méme resister aux 
mechans”: “telles maximes de morale sont [...] contraires au droit naturel [...], contrai- 
res à la droite raison [...], elles tendent manifestement au renversement de la justice, à 
l'oppression des pauvres, et des foibles [...], elles sont contraires au bon gouvernement 
des hommes [...]. Ce fut pour une telle raison que Julien l'empereur surnommé l'apostat 
quitta la religion chrétienne.” (Mémoire, in Oeuvres, vol. 1, p. 506). 

442 See Anon, Traité des trois imposteurs 3.17, p. 88; and Paalzow, Hierokles, pp. 326ff. 
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sense and measure of what could be considered psychologically reasonable. 
Celsus appears to have personally witnessed the mortification and abasement 
practiced by Christians in public acts of penitence. For him, the consequences 
of these rituals went beyond the moderation of pride: "The humble man 
humiliates himself in a disgraceful and undignified manner, throwing himself 
headlong to the ground upon his knees, clothing himself in a beggar's rags, 
and heaping dust upon himself" (6.15). Most telling is the expression *hum- 
ble" (tapeinos) and its derivatives.^^? The expression tapeinotes, which in the 
Christian catalogue of virtues is diametrically opposed to the mortal sin of 
superbia (pride),*** can also be found in the work of pre-Christian philoso- 
phers. Celsus notes (6.15) that Plato uses the word when he requires “some- 
where in the Laws" (716a) that a righteous man behave *humbly and orderly" 
and not “pride himself on his riches or his honors or his comeliness of body.’445 
But as with the other virtues, the Christians adopted a fairly self-evident piece 
of wisdom - the counsel to avoid “arrogance” and “insolence” (Laws 716a) - and 
took it to the extreme. This was vividly illustrated in the ritual prostrations and 
acts of self-humiliation performed by Christian penitents,*# who, Tertullian 
writes, sit “in sackcloth and ashes [sacco et cineri]” (De paenitentia 9.4). Early 
modern critics of the humility ideal pointed to its psychological consequences. 
D’Holbach is particularly clear on the matter.**” If the purpose of the Christian 
demand for humility was merely to point out that “arrogance, conceit and 


443 Celsus draws attention to the word in a number of passages. He writes, for instance, "God 
will receive the unrighteous man, if, conscious of his wickedness, he humbles himself 
[taretvwoy |.” (3.62c). 

444 See TDNT, s.v. taneıvög XTA., vol. 8, pp. 1-26. By contrast, in the vocabulary of pre-Christian 
antiquity the adjective tapeinos mostly denoted a negative attribute: a ‘base’ / ‘mean’ / 
‘servile’ attitude; see Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 4.3, 1125a2. On this and its diametri- 
cally opposed virtue of justified pride or “high-mindedness” (ueyaropvyxia / megalopsy- 
chia), see Casey, Pagan Virtue, pp. 199ff. 

445 Plato, Laws 716a: Taneıvög xoi xexooumuévos. 

446 Tertullian, De paenitentia 9.3: “prosternendi et humilificandi [...] disciplina? The word 
"humilificare" corresponds to the Greek tanewoöcdaı (“to humble oneself") used by 
Celsus (3.62c). 

447 See d'Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, pp. 185-86: “le christianisme regarde l'humilité 
comme une vertu sublime; il lui attache le plus grand prix. Il ne falloit point [...] des 
lumières divines & surnaturelles, pour sentir que l'orgueil blesse les hommes, & rend dés- 
agréables ceux qui le montrent aux autres [...], que l'arrogance, la présomtion, la vanité, 
sont des qualités [...] méprisables; mais l'humilité du Chrétien doit aller plus loin encore; 
il faut qu’il [...] refuse de rendre justice à ses bonnes actions, qu'il perde l'estime la plus 
méritée de lui-méme. D'oü l'on voit que cette prétendue vertu n'est propre qu'à dégrader 
l'homme, à l'avilir à ses propres yeux [...]. Défendre aux hommes de s'estimer eux-mémes, 
et de mériter l'estime des autres, c'est briser le ressort le plus puissant qui les porte aux 
actions grandes.” See also Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 100. 
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vanity" are socially undesirable and detrimental to the bearer of such quali- 
ties, then his objection wouldn't go beyond noting that such an insight, being a 
given, hardly required "divine and supernatural inspiration." However, there is 
much more to it: "l'humilité du Chrétien doit aller plus loin encore.” Christian 
humility means an awareness of one's own sinfulness to the extent that one's 
"self-esteem [l'estime ... de lui-méme]" is destroyed. Christian Ludwig Paalzow 
was concerned that if people are kept from “earning their self-respect’, the effect 
can be detrimental to their mental integrity (Porphyrius, p. 157). Like David 
Hume, who classified “humility” and self-abasement as “monkish virtues,”**8 
Paalzow thought about the psychological damage caused by monastic-ascetic 
ideals.^^? One might argue that these are the aberrations of zealots that can- 
not reasonably be attributed to Christianity. But Christian philosophers such as 
Pascal*°° argued fervently for such attitudes. Far from being rare, such practices 
were considered commendable; indeed, they went to the heart of Christian 
teachings. It is Christian anthropology as shaped by the doctrine of grace (and 
its implicitly contained theory of action) which forbids us from attributing to 
ourselves what we feel are our own achievements, thus radically degrading the 
individual autonomous activity of the human being. 


3.2 External Justice and Easy Atonement: The Value of Moral Action 
The second moral controversy discussed in the pagan fragments centers on a 
question that at first seems merely rhetorical: Can a person’s moral worth be 
judged by anything other than the actions they take and the dispositions they 
acquire through free will? For modern-day philosophers, the question is trivial 
and merits an equally trivial response. In antiquity, it brought to light the deep 
antagonism that existed between pagans and Christians. Though Christians 
differed about the extent to which individual actions played a role in salva- 
tion or damnation, they fundamentally agreed that individual actions alone 
could not determine whether one was righteous. Even the Pelagians, whom 
later generations credited with a belief in moral autonomy, held that humans 
still depended on God's grace.#5! 


448 Hume, Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 9.1, p. 270. 

449  Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 101: “Die christliche Demuth ist eine Ménchstugend.” 

450 Pascal, Pensées, 485 Brunschvicg: "Nulle autre religion n'a proposé de se hair" Pascal 
praises self-hatred as the “vraie et unique vertu.” See also Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 134. 

451 The frequent instances in which early modern religious critics such as Bodin (Colloquium 
heptaplomeres, p. 298 [Kuntz p. 394]) characterized Pelagius as a forerunner in their 
efforts to leave behind theonomous morality can probably be traced back to the 
cross-confessional condemnation of Pelagius. In this context, Jerome's Dialogus adver- 
sus Pelagianos is quite revealing. In trying to present Pelagianism in all its aberrancy, the 
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The idea that praiseworthy actions and virtues are the result of individual 
effort and not gifts from the gods was a basic truth held by ancient philoso- 
phers. Long before the Christian perspective made clarification necessary, we 
find it expressed by Cicero: "No one has ever attributed virtue to God's benefi- 
cence. This attitude is surely justified, for we ourselves rightly gain praise for 
virtue, and we rightly take pride in it [recte gloriamur]. This would not be 
the case if we obtained it as a gift from God [donum a deo], and if it did not 
emanate from ourselves.’45 In the view of many pre-Christian philosophers, 
the gods certainly have a role to play in the success of human life, and many 
ancients implored the gods to bestow their favor upon them. But their requests 
sought divine assistance in the acquisition and preservation of external goods. 
Our lives and our ability to receive the things we desire are not entirely in our 
hands.*5? Living our lives in a praiseworthy manner, acting according to a 
“moral attitude [bona mens]" is, on the other hand, completely on us.*°* 

Cicero's assertion that "no one has ever attributed virtue to God's benefi- 
cence" was turned upside down in the Epistles of Paul, which were crucial in 
shaping the Christian understanding of the "righteous" life. According to Paul, 
righteousness in the eyes of God has nothing to do with effort: “It is not of him 
who wills, nor of him who runs, but of God who shows mercy" (Romans 9:16). 


church father has the Pelagian character Critobulus express principles of moral theology 
that an Enlightenment reader could only approve of: "The commands which God has 
given are either possible or impossible. If possible, it is in our power to do them, if we 
choose [in nostra est potestate ea facere si velimus]. If impossible, we cannot be held 
guilty for omitting duties which it is not given us to fulfill. Hence it results that, whether 
God has given possible or impossible commands, a man can be without sin if he chooses." 
(1.21). But it is also clear from a Pelagian perspective that mankind requires God's mercy. 
My actions are “mine and God's: I work and He assists [meum est et Dei, ut ego operer, 
et ille adiuvet]" and: “Man can be sinless, if he chooses, but with the grace of God.” (1.1). 

452 Cicero, De natura deorum 3.86-87. Christian theologians saw in Cicero's idea one of the 
pagan roots of Pelagianism. See Walch and Lilienthal, Dissertatio de Pelagianismo ante 
Pelagium, p. 21; and Noris, Historia Pelagiana, p. 1. On the “vanité sacrilége" of an ethics 
"sur ces fondements d'orgueil & de présomption”, see Arnauld, De la nécessité de la foi en 
Jésus-Christ pour être sauvé, 113, p. 116. 

453 Seneca, Epistulae morales 90.1: “Life is the gift [munus] of the immortal gods, but living 
well is the gift of philosophy. Hence the idea that our debt to philosophy is greater than 
our debt to the gods, in proportion as a good life is more of a benefit than mere life.’ 

454 Seneca, Epistulae morales 41.1-2: “You are doing an excellent thing [...], if you are persist- 
ing in your effort to attain right-mindedness [bonam mentem]; it is foolish to pray for 
this when you can acquire it from yourself. We do not need to uplift our hands towards 
heaven." Those who understand that morality is a constituent element of a good life do 
not call on the gods for assistance: “It is inappropriate [...] to importune the gods. What 
need is there of vows? [...] you can do this, if once you comprehend that whatever is 
blended with virtue is good.” (31.5). 
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No "flesh shall be justified in his sight" (Romans 3:20) by fulfilling the *deeds 
of the law" such as the moral injunctions of the Decalogue. It is a fundamental 
misconception that man becomes “righteous [86xotoc]" through moral behav- 
ior. Whereas in ancient philosophy people could make themselves dikaios by 
doing their duty, in Christianity, “righteousness [8\xcocbvy]” is a quality that 
only God can confer. Christian dikaiosyne is “righteousness which is given" 
without room for “self-reliant moralism.”*°° Paul illustrates the severity of 
God's judgment by pointing out the case of Jacob and Esau. In Malachi, we 
read that God "loved Jacob, and hated Esau" (1:2-3) while still in the womb 
of their mother Rebecca (Genesis 25). For Paul, this meant God freely chose 
which of them he loved and which he hated (Romans 9:13) before the twins 
could act. From this he concluded that conduct was fully irrelevant to whether 
God deems us “righteous” or “unrighteous.” We have no influence on the mat- 
ter, but are “justified freely by his grace” (Romans 3:24). 

Moreover, strictly speaking, we are not the authors of our actions, nor is our 
will under our control. For “it is God who works in [us] to will and to do."456 This 
is true for those actions that please God, but also on those occasions when our 
will is disposed to disobedience. In theological language, an intervention by 
God that causes us to rebel against his will is known as ‘hardening’: “He hard- 
ens whom he wants to harden” (Romans 9:18). The classic example is Pharaoh's 
refusal to let the people of Israel leave Egypt (Exodus 4:21). It was pleasing to 
the Lord, who had demanded the release of the Israelites from Pharaoh that he 
“harden his heart, that he shall not let the people go.” It is theologically unprob- 
lematic that God first willed Pharaoh to disobey his command only to punish 
both the Pharaoh and the Egyptian people for their disobedience. Mankind is 
at the mercy of God's actions - "For who has resisted his will?” (Romans 9:19) — 
and he can also deafen us to his command. His creatures cannot fault their 
maker for having this power.*5” They must accept without complaint that he 


455  Schrenk, dixy, 80xotoc, Gtxatoodvn xTA., in TDNT, vol. 2, pp. 209 and 210. 

456 Philippians 2:13. It should not go unmentioned that some remarks of Iamblichus suggest a 
theological determinism: “The entire life of the soul and all the powers in it move [xıvoöv- 
tat] subject to the gods, in whatever way its leaders decree.’ (De mysteriis 3.14). Whether 
this approaches the Christian concept of grace, as Lévesque de Burigny concludes in his 
Théologie payenne, is debatable, however: “Jamblique assure que c'est Dieu qui dirige 
l'homme, lorsqu'il choisit le bien: il déclare que nous ne pouvons faire des actions dignes 
des Dieux sans leur secours; qu'en éclairant les gens de bien, ils chassent les vices, & dis- 
posent à la vertu." (vol. 2, p. 90). 

457 In Romans 919-21 we read: “You will say to me then, ‘Why does He still find fault? For 
who has resisted His will? But indeed, O man, who are you to reply against God? Will the 
thing formed say to him who formed it, "Why have you made me like this?’ Does not the 
potter have power over the clay, from the same lump to make one vessel for honor and 
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has created "vessels of wrath fitted to destruction" and that he *made the riches 
of his glory known to the objects of his mercy whom he prepared in advance 
for glory" (Romans 9:22-23). 

However, those who examined the complete palette of moral instructions 
from the New Testament could easily have gained the impression that the 
Pauline doctrine was just one of several doctrines of a morally inhomogeneous 
Christianity. What's more, it may have appeared that its obnoxiousness could 
be put into perspective through the great number of instructions — from the 
commandment to love one's neighbor (Matthew 22:40) to the Golden Rule 
(Matthew 7:12) — that harmonized or at least did not clash with common 
(ancient and modern) ethics. This impression could arise when the works of 
church fathers prior to Augustine were consulted. Despite the authority of 
Paul, some of them* call on seekers of salvation to act on their own initia- 
tive, assuring them that God will grant them grace if they only endeavor.*°9 
And yet the Pauline doctrine of justification forms the core of the religious 
ethics specific to Christianity. For it is this doctrine that distinguishes the 
Christian moral code from the Jewish — not the message of the Letter of 
James (2:24) that through our moral efforts, our “works”, we can become righ- 
teous. The same is true of the Old Testament imperative to love one's neigh- 
bor (Leviticus 19:18) and the ubiquitous Golden Rule, which is mentioned in 
Tobit 4:5. Although a part of the New Testament teaching, they are not a spe- 
cific feature of Christianity. 

The disdain for moral endeavors, clearly expressed in the Pauline epistles, 
had already struck Plotinus as a peculiarity of the new religion from Palestine. 
He attributes the message that one can be redeemed “without struggling”#60 
to the Gnostics, but, in essence, the message corresponds to that set out in the 


another for dishonor?" Regrettably, there is no surviving commentary by Celsus, Porphyry, 
or Julian on chapter 9 of Letter to the Romans. 

458 But see Basil of Caesarea, De humilitate 3: Man is justified not by his works but “by faith 
in Jesus Christ alone [rioteı póvy tH eis Xpiotöv Sedtcatwpevoc].” According to Gregory of 
Nyssa, "human nature, once enfeebled by wickedness, is weak with respect to the good." 
The “power of will for doing good [cya$1, ... npoatpscic] is granted to us from God." We 
ourselves are not in a position to direct our will to do good (De oratione dominica 4). 

459 John Chrysostom maintains that “God has made virtue easy, assisting us [...]. If you will 
only contribute a little zeal [rpo$vyiav], everything else follows." (In Matthaeum homiliae 
16.14). This perspective explains why Chrysostom is occasionally viewed as a predecessor 
of Pelagianism; see Walch and Lilienthal, Dissertatio de Pelagianismo ante Pelagium, p. 63. 

460 Plotinus, Adv. Gnosticos, Enn. 2.9 [33] 9: o08&v novnoac. 
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Letter to the Romans.^9! Porphyry, who was familiar with the Pauline letters,^6? 
noted this correspondence, as can be inferred from the emphasis he placed 
in the Letter to Marcella on what non-Christians took for granted. His insis- 
tence on the obvious - that "labor [róvot] must lead the way to every possible 
possession, and he must toil who is eager to attain virtue”#8 and pursue the 
ideal of philanthropy*6* — only makes sense if he met with opposition. And 
this is precisely what Paul, in Letter to the Romans, supplies: he contradicts 
the obvious by asserting that the actions of one striving to do right do not 
determine whether a person is righteous in the eyes of God (Romans 9:16). 
Porphyry is also speaking here as a philosopher interested in purifying his own 
culture's religion and as a critic of the symptoms of decline whose spread he 
had observed most notably in cults. In his view, sacrificial practice in particular 
risked replacing efforts for moral improvement with ritual acts. The admoni- 
tion in On Abstinence that "our salvation is effected by deeds, and not by a mere 
attention to words”#55 is directed at adherents of the traditional religion.^96 


461 See Evangeliou, “Plotinus’ Anti-Gnostic Polemic and Porphyry’, pp. 124—25: “Porphyry’s 
Christian enemies come so close to Plotinus’s Gnostic opponents that [...] they are indis- 
tinguishable [...]. [The] two authors [...] criticized their opponents for essentially the 
same ethical and metaphysical reasons.” 

462 See Porphyry, frg. 4 Ha / 70F Be, frg. 21 Ha / 1T Be, frg. 22 Ha / 100D Be, frg. 27-33 Ha 
(M. 3.30-36], frg. 34-36 Ha [M. 4.1-4] and frg. 88 Ha [M. 4.19]. See also supra n. 414. 

463 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 7 and 12. See Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry, p. 182. For 
Plotinus, too, it is obvious that "virtue [...] is acquired [xtycetat]”, and that “righteousness 
[...], innate in the moral sense, is made perfect by thought and by self-discipline [Ex Adyou 
xai &oxyoews].” (Adv. Gnosticos, Enn. 2.9 [33] 15). 

464 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 35: "Philanthropy is the foundation of piousness [xpnnis eboeßelas 
N prAav$ewnte].” See also Julian, Ep. ad sacerdotem [19 W; 79 B/C] 289A: “You must above 
all exercise philanthropy [gtAav$pwria].” See Kabiersch, Untersuchungen zum Begriff der 
Philanthropia bei dem Kaiser Julian. 

465 Porphyry, De abstinentia 1.57: 8 Epywv nuty Tis awrnplas, où br dxpodcews Adyw DAS ytvo- 
yévys. For this important element of the Neoplatonist idea of salvation, see Meredith, 
“Porphyry and Julian’, p. 1123: “The active, the intellectual elements are everywhere pres- 
ent.’ See also Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition, p. 148.; Karamanolis, The 
Philosophy of Early Christianity, pp. 208 and 235. 

466 Porphyry observes that “it is not possible with any kind of diet, and, in short, by feeding 
on flesh, to become adapted to a union with even some partial deity, much less is this 
possible with that god who is beyond all things, and is above a nature simply incorporeal; 
but after all-various purifications, both of soul and body.” By contrast, the traditional cults 
mislead people to think that *a compensation may be made by sacrifices for injustice." 
This mistaken belief that “the divine nature may be corrupted by gifts" cannot but ruin 
the moral character: If man persuades himself “that these sacrifices were acceptable to 
the gods, was it possible he should not fancy that he was permitted to act unjustly, when 
he might exonerate himself from erroneous conduct through sacrifices?" (De abstinentia 
1.57; see also 2.60). 
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Nonetheless, like the passage from the Letter to Marcella, it highlights how 
absurd the soteriology of the Letter to the Romans must have seemed to pagans. 

This doctrine was taken to extremes by Augustine when he defamed the 
moral acts of non-believers as “vices.”*67 Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian could not 
have known that by the 5th century a church father would view the "virtues of 
the heathens” not merely as irrelevant to salvation but as bad in themselves — 
as vitia. But they could have read that “whatsoever is not from faith is sin" in 
the Letter to the Romans (14:23), the text on which Augustine later based his dis- 
qualification of pagan virtues. A Julian fragment torn out of its context by Cyril 
can be understood as a pagan response to this maxim: while the conduct of 
noble men such as “Plato, Socrates, Aristides, Cimon, Thales" is denigrated,*68 
Moses is considered a man of God. But "even the most wicked and most brutal 
of the generals behaved more mildly to the greatest offenders than Moses did 
to those who had done no wrong” (Julian, frg. 39, 184BC). 

The Christian idea of dikaiosyne and its inherent disregard of “man’s own 
work”*69 must be understood in terms of the concept of justification: the idea 
that God sacrificed his son to atone for the sins of mankind. Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian could not have failed to see the connection, with their thorough 
knowledge of the Pauline epistles, but no explicit discussion of the doctrine 
appears in their surviving fragments.*’0 Even so, Porphyry's question “What 


467 Augustine, De civitate dei 19.25: “although some suppose that virtues are true and honor- 
able when they are made subject to themselves and are sought for no further end, [...] 
they must be reckoned as vices rather than as virtues [non virtutes, sed vitia iudicanda 
sunt]." For they do not spring up from the faith in the Son of God, and “whatsoever is 
not from faith is sin [&uapria].” (Romans 14:23). The wording usually quoted - but not 
found in Augustine - is "The virtues of the pagans are splendid vices [splendida vitia ]." 
See, for instance, Eberhard, Neue Apologie des Sokrates, p. 300; and Kant, Die Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der bloßen Vernunft, in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 6, p. 58 (Religion 
within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, p. 78); Herdt, Putting on Virtue: the Legacy of the 
Splendid Vices. 

468 The patristic apologetics is full of vulgar denigrations of the old moral philosophers 
because of their alleged profligate lifestyle, from Plato’s “gormandising propensities” to 
the death of Diogenes, who “lost his life by gluttony.’ (Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 21-3.7). 

469 Schrenk, dien, Sixatoc, Gucotocóvr xTA., in TDNT, vol. 2, p. 203. 

470 Celsus appears completely clueless when it comes to this doctrine: God “who sent his 
son to deliver certain messages overlooked him when he was cruelly punished [...]. 
What father is so ruthless?" (8.41). Compare this to the remark by Alexander of Lycopolis 
in Contra Manichaei opiniones disputatio 24: "That it should be said, indeed, in the 
doctrine of the Church, that He gave Himself up for the remission of sins, obtains credit 
from the vulgar, and appears likewise in the Greek histories, which say that some sur- 
rendered themselves to death in order to ensure safety to their countrymen. And of this 
doctrine the Jewish history has an example, which prepares the son of Abraham as a 
sacrifice to God.” 
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is the purpose of the cross?"^?! may perhaps be understood as an expression 
of the perplexity that the doctrine aroused among the pagans. A central ele- 
ment of the doctrine is addressed nonetheless: the idea that a believer can 
be absolved from guilt through morally indifferent actions. In 1 Corinthians 
we read that sinners — "fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, male prostitutes, sod- 
omites, thieves" — are “justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and by the 
Spirit of our God" (6:11). Porphyry cites Corinthians without bothering to make 
an argument, convinced that the strangeness of the notion that a sinner “will 
be freed from innumerable disgusting things quite easily only being baptized 
and calling Christ's name" (frg. 88 Ha [M. 4.19]) would speak for itself: “We are 
surprised and really perplexed at such things, if a man, when once washed 
from such defilements and pollutions, will be pure’, Porphyry observes. “If by 
wiping off stains from fornication, adultery, drunkenness, theft, homosexual- 
ity [dpoevoxotia], poisoning, and innumerable disgusting things means you 
will be freed from them quite easily only being baptized and calling Christ's 
name. This is like peeling off his whole guilt just as a snake pulls off his own 
slough” (ibid.). Antinomian Gnostics*”* had demonstrated the consequences 
of this doctrine through their outrageous practices that violated the precepts 
of the Decalogue, especially the sixth commandment.^7? Porphyry would have 
understood that mainstream Christianity could not be blamed for extrava- 
gances at its heretical edges that the Church condemned. Nonetheless, he 
believed that Paul's teachings, taken literally, led to morally destructive conse- 
quences, “encouraging the man who hears them to sin.” (frg. 88 Ha [M. 4.19]). 
In the same fragment, he adds that “these words [1 Corinthians 6:11] have the 


471 Porphyry, frg. 84 Ha / 82D Be: ti tò xpncıuov tod ctavpod; The context in which Porphyry 
asks the question has been lost to time. See also Celsus 7.2. 

472 Plotinus probably is referring to them when he writes in his Adv. Gnosticos that “the 
doctrine under discussion [...] scorns every law known to us; immemorial virtue and all 
restraint it makes into a laughing stock.” (Enn. 2.9 [33] 15). 

473 Today we suspect that the notorious sexual excesses of antinomist gnostics were by no 
means pure inventions of antignostic church fathers, who reported on them at great 
length. On the authenticity of the reports see Grant, "Charges of 'Immorality' against 
Various Religious Groups in Antiquity" Particularly drastic details are recounted by 
Epiphanius of Salamis (Adv. haereses [Panarion] 26.4-9) and summarized by Turner: 
"The Gnosticks [...] by some violent method or other, us'd to draw a child out its mother's 
womb, and tear it to pieces in a mortar: and lest this odd sort of food shou'd be nau- 
seous to a squeamish stomach, they mix’d with it honey, pepper, and some other spices. 
When this was done they all tasted of it, and this they called téAetov rác ya, a perfect pass- 
over" (The Calumnies upon the Primitive Christians, pp. 54—55). Epiphanius reports even 
more scandalizing details, which Turner omits. See Levieils, Contra Christianos, pp. 300ff. 
Specifically concerning this account of Epiphanius, see Benko, "The Libertine Gnostic 
Sect of the Phibionites according to Epiphanius." 
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power to place aside the training of the law and cause righteousness itself to 
be impotent against the unrighteous. They introduce a kind of lawless society 
into the world. And he [Paul] teaches one should have no fear at all when a 
man places aside a pile of innumerable injustices, simply by being baptized." 

Julian, referring to the same passage in Corinthians,*”4 also argues that 
the Pauline doctrine of justification epitomizes Christianity: "Jesus cried 
aloud to all comers: 'He that is a seducer, he that is a murderer, he that is sac- 
rilegious and infamous, let him approach without fear! For with this water 
will I wash him and will straightaway make him clean."^75 The hyperbole 
of the description?" enhances rather than diminishes its documentary value. 
The idea that sacraments and divine grace can deliver sinners into the circle of 
the "righteous" was at odds with ancient common sense. As Reimarus observed, 
it was all the more absurd in light of the “chronique scandaleuse of the heroes 
of faith”#77 in the Judeo-Christian tradition, from the mass murderer Moses to 
the “faithful and at the same time godless and vicious Emperor Constantine."478 
If salvation is truly independent of moral worth, then God has a "preference 
for sinners."7? God “relieves bad men, while he casts out good men who have 
done nothing of that kind which is very unfair" (Celsus 3.7; 3.62c). The assur- 
ance that one who is depraved can be become "righteous" before God means 
that moral behavior is not a condition of salvation. From the perspective of the 
pagan philosophers, the new and truly scandalous teaching in the Christian 
concept of morality was the idea that neither obedience to moral rules nor 
virtue "brings man into heaven" (Porphyry, frg. 58 Ha [M. 3.5]). 


474 Julian, frg. 59, 245CD: “Paul wrote concerning water being able to cleanse and winning 
power to purify when it shall go down into the soul.’ But “baptism does not take away 
his leprosy from the leper, or scabs, or pimples, or warts, or gout, or dysentery, or dropsy, 
or a whitlow, in fact, no disorder of the body, great or small, then shall it do away with 
adultery and theft and in short all the transgressions of the soul?” In his response Cyril 
of Alexandria stressed the “power of the holy baptism’, which indeed eradicates sins and 
transgressions, “like the fire which removes dirt from silver vessels” (Contra Iulianum 7). 

475 Julian, Caesares 336AB; see Sandnes, “Christian Baptism as Seen by Outsiders.’ 

476 This makes sense in the context of the quote, which is from the chapter dedicated to 
Constantine in Julian's Lives of the Emperors. Julian summarizes Jesus's message to 
explain why Christianity might be attractive to a man with a criminal record such as 
Constantine's. To a religion with such a comprehensive offer of amnesty "Constantine 
came gladly" (Caesares 336B). Julian's critique was dismissed by Warburton as a “parody” 
(The Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, vol. 1, p. 235). 

477  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 264: "Chronique scandaleuse [der] Glaubens-Helden.” 

478 ibid. p. 153: “gläubigen und gleich gottlosen bósartigen Kayser Constantino M." Reimarus 
also quotes Julian's comment on Constantine in the Caesares. 

479 Celsus 3.64a: Tov ápaptoAQv mpotipyats. See also 3.59. 
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The early modern philosophers were faced with a highly heterogeneous 
picture of contemporary ethical and moral-theological positions. Christian 
humanism strove to reconcile ancient ethics with the Christian understand- 
ing of justice by weakening or suppressing the Pauline doctrine and by point- 
ing out patristic positions such as that of Basil (see supra p. 155). Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, a close reader of Plato's Crito, expressed his esteem for ancient eth- 
ics and the exemplary lives of figures such as Socrates with the much-quoted 
remark that he could scarcely abstain from calling out: "Saint Socrates, pray for 
us!”#80 However, the Reformation's return to the Pauline doctrine of justification 
and the condemnation of Pelagianism, even within Catholicism, pushed aside 
humanist positions such as Erasmus's. To be sure, some 17th-century thinkers 
invoked examples of “virtuous pagans’ to counter the Augustinian devaluation 
of any idea of morality not based on the Christian faith. François La Mothe Le 
Vayer defended the salvation of the heathens^??! in his De la vertu des payens 
(1642),482 a work frequently cited by libertines and early freethinkers.*83 

At the same time, some thinkers on the eve of the Enlightenment broke a 
lance for the Christian point of view in all its radicality in contrast to pagan 
ethics. For instance, Blaise Pascal imputed to Epictetus,*®* a thinker held up 
as an exemplar by Celsus,*®> the “presumptuous overestimation of man's 
own abilities [présomption de ce qu'on peut].’486 The extremity of the posi- 
tion is not owing to Pascal's Jansenist beliefs. It is a faithful formulation of the 


480 Erasmus of Rotterdam, Colloquia familiaria, in Opera omnia, vol. 1, col. 683: "Profecto 
mirandus animus in eo, qui Christum ac sacras literas non noverat. Proinde cum hujus- 
modi quaedam lego de talibus viris, vix mihi tempero, quin dicam: Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis." 

481 For an historical overview, see vol. 1 of Capéran, Le probléme du salut des infidéles; 
Marenbon, Pagans and Philosophers, pp. 281ff. 

482 For example, La Mothe Le Vayer, Oeuvres, vol. 1, pp. 553-744, esp. 572-73: "Dieu ne refuse 
jamais sa grace à ceux qui font tout ce qu'ils peuvent pour s'en rendre dignes. Or les Payens 
qui ont vescu vertueusement suivant les lumieres du droict de Nature, & soumettant leur 
libre arbitre à la raison, ont fait tout qui estoit de leur pouvoir [...] & par consequent [...] 
ils peuvent estre du nombre des Bienheureux." See Shelford, “François de la Mothe le 
Vayer and the Defense of Pagan Virtue"; Spink, French Free-Thought, pp. 10-11. 

483 See, for instance, Anon., Traité des trois imposteurs 3.12, pp. 74-75. 

484 See Jagu, “La morale d'Epictéte et le christianisme." 

485 See Celsus 7.53. La Mothe le Vayer refers to this passage in his De la liberté et de la servi- 
tude: “Je sais bien qu'Origene a remarqué l'impieté de Celsus, d'avoir osé preferer là dessus 
Epictete à Iesus Christ. Mais cela n'empesche pas que la vertu du premier ne merite beau- 
coup d'estime” (Œuvres, vol. 2, p. 348). See also Idem, De la vertu des payens, in Œuvres, 
vol. 1, p. 645. 

486 Pascal, Entretien avec M. de Saci, p. 563. See also Arnauld, De la nécessité de la foi en 
Jésus-Christ pour être sauvé, pp. 39ff. On Julian's ‘feigned virtues’ see p. 309. 
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Pauline doctrine of justification. According to Pascal, the multiple mitigations 
by medieval and early modern theologians had - ultimately in the spirit of 
Pelagianism or semi-Pelagianism — distorted it. Thus it is all the more crucial 
from Pascal's point of view to insist on the worthlessness, even sinfulness, 
of that which is not achieved through grace or through the faith conferred 
by grace. Those like Epictetus who believe that “it is in our power [en notre 
pouvoir]" to fulfill our “obligations” are guilty of the sin of “diabolical pride 
[superbe diabolique]." Instead, human beings must acknowledge their “inabil- 
ity [impuissance]" to live their lives in a way that might secure their salvation 
(Entretien avec M. de Saci, p. 563). Assembled in Pascal's conclusive summary 
are all the authentic doctrines of Christianity that spurred on both pagan phi- 
losophers and early modern critics of religion. 

The doctrine that man's moral endeavors are worthless in their own right 
and the concept of righteousness as a gift conferred gratuitously through God's 
mercy is also the first priority for early modern opponents of Christianity. In his 
Colloquium, Bodin gives voice to this specifically Christian, inter-confessional 
doctrine, putting it in the mouth of the Catholic amongst the seven dia- 
logue participants. For him, as for the two interlocutors from the Protestant 
denominations (but not for the Jew in the group), it is true that “our works 
are empty, our actions are empty" without faith and that “most precious death 
of Christ 487 For the attainment of salvation, moral virtue is neither a nec- 
essary condition (heaven is open to criminals t00*8®) nor a sufficient one (it 
is worthless without faith). Bodin, citing Julian (frg. 39), counters the view 
with examples of “many men of great virtue and integrity.’*®° In similar fash- 
ion, Johann August Eberhard (whose Neue Apologie des Sokrates sparked the 
German Enlightenment debate on the salvation of the pagans) focused on the 
plausibility of the message: Since “all deeds which are good and agreeable to 
God are born from faith" and therefore "natural virtues are nothing but illusory 
virtues and splendid vices" self-evident examples of moral action must be dis- 
qualified. No one, “not even Socrates’, is safe.^?? Even the “morale sublime”! 


487 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 295 [Kuntz p. 390]: "inania sunt opera, inanes actio- 
nes [...] nostrae sine pretiosissima illa Christi morte." 

488 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 263 [Kuntz p. 345]: “Julian [...] said that Christ gave 
impunity to robbers and murderers.’ See Julian, frg. 59, 245C. 

489  Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, pp. 304-305 [Kuntz p. 403]: *magna virtute atque 
integritate viri." Some of the virtuous pagans identified by Bodin are the same as the ones 
mentioned by Julian (frg. 39). See also p. 320 [Kuntz p. 421]. Toralba, the proto-deist in 
Bodin's dialogue, cites Erasmus of Rotterdam: "Sancte Socrates ora pro nobis!" (p. 305 
[Kuntz p. 403]). 

490 See Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 155; and Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 29. 

491 Anon. Traité des trois imposteurs 3.18, p. 92. The author refers to Celsus 3.57. 
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of the Stoic Epictetus is said to be nothing but vain illusion. Like Bodin before 
him, Eberhard appeals to his readers’ moral intuitions: if a person who fulfils 
moral requirements through appropriate actions (“agendo bene”*9) is to be 
judged "good" and "fair", a divine judge cannot deem actions conforming to 
this norm to be worthless (“inanes actiones"; see n. 487). For Paalzow, the claim 
that goodness does not safeguard unbelievers from damnation offends one's 
moral sensibility (Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 72). D'Holbach goes further, arguing 
that judging moral action as a sin*?? undermines the meaning of justice and 
virtue. Acting in accordance with moral demands, no matter how much dis- 
agreement there may be in matters of morality, can only be called 'righteous' 
and ‘virtuous’ — “what else could be described as such?"^9?^ Apart from the 
authority of Paul, there seems to be no reason to dispute these concepts. But if 
these concepts are the measuring standard, it not only means that the morally 
conducted lives of virtuous pagans deserve full recognition, but also that “the 
Christians’ assumption that men are not able to act piously and virtuously"495 
is fundamentally wrong: “Man's virtuous conduct is not dependent on the 
supernatural assistance of the Omnipotent.”496 

Any early modern reader of antique texts would have immediately recog- 
nized that Christianity had strayed from the common sense understanding of 
morality. The enormous though ultimately futile efforts of Huet, Pfanner and 
other early modern theologians*?" to find analogues to the doctrine of grace in 
pre-Christian philosophy is revealing. Lévesque de Burigny musters evidence 
from antique philosophers for the view that "les vertus naturelles sont un don 
de Dieu" (Théologie payenne, vol. 2, pp. 81-103). Unlike Pfanner and Huet, 
Burigny brings himself to admit that almost all philosophers "n'ont eu aucune 
idée de la nécessité du secours divin pour faire le bien" (vol. 2, p. 101). It was, he 
maintains, almost unanimously recognized “que c'étoit à lui seul que l'homme 
étoit redevable de sa vertu" (vol. 2, p. 95). However, the efforts of scholastic and 
early modern theologians to mitigate this contrast and in particular their con- 
ceptualization of salvation as attainable through a combination of God's gra- 
tuitously bestowed grace and (however limited) active human participation 


492 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 323 [Kuntz p. 426]. 

493 D’Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, p. 202: “N'est-ce pas confondre toutes les idées de la 
morale, que de prétendre que la justice d'un payen n'est pas justice?" 

494 D’Holbach, Le christianisme dévoilé, p. 202: “les vertus [...] de la Grèce et de Rome n'étoient 
point de vraies vertus! Si l'equité, l'humanité, la générosité [...] d'un payen ne sont pas des 
vertus, à qui peut-on donner ce nom?" See also Paalzow, Porphyrius, p. 29. 

495 Eberhard, Neue Apologie des Sokrates, p. 191. See Spiekermann, "Socrates christianus — 
Socrates atheus"; McKenzie-McHarg, "Eberhards Neue Apologie des Sokrates." 

496 Eberhard, Neue Apologie des Sokrates, p. 195. 

497 See Pfanner Systema theologiae gentilis purioris, pp. 273ff.; and Huet, Alnetanae quaestio- 
nes, pp. 166ff. 
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could not be overlooked. The attempt to demonstrate the reconcilability of 
human freedom and responsibility on the one hand with divine foreknowledge 
and predestination on the other led to the well-known diversity of proposed 
solutions, which included hard versions of the doctrine of grace and predes- 
tination in all denominational camps. This confusion of voices — diachronous 
in the history of dogmas and synchronous in the multiplicity of the teaching 
variants of the respective denominations and the theological schools and cur- 
rents — threatened to paralyze the attempt to arrive at a clear and appropriate 
judgment on the Christian doctrine of grace. 

It is understandable, therefore, that Enlightenment thinkers such as 
Collins??? and Reimarus repeatedly checked their criticisms of Christian 
morality against the judgments of late antique pagan philosophers. For the 
Christianity these latter referred to was close to the original and had not yet 
been multiplied and glossed over by the modifications and mitigations that 
were to come in the course of dogma history. Celsus, Porphyry and Julian's 
fresh look at the Christian teachings was focused primarily on the “new doc- 
trines" (Celsus 7.53) introduced by the Christians. This perspective is illumi- 
nating for Reimarus: The Christian doctrine of an “easy atonement [leichte 
Entsündigung]" (Apologie, vol. 1, p. 156) by grace is in fact, as Celsus??? and 
Julian500 in particular point out, a novelty in the history of moral concepts. It 
contradicts the consensus of all philosophers and of common sense, and it has 
fatal moral psychological consequences. By offering the prospect of "illusory 
security in spite of a heinous life and excessive vices" (vol. 1, p. 153), the doc- 
trine of a vicarious atonement undermines the motivation for moral action 
and for the pursuit of “perfection and virtue" (vol. 1, p. 157). Regardless of indi- 
vidual actions, "the gateway to eternal happiness" always lies open thanks to 


498 Collins, A Discourse of Free-Thinking, p.118: "[ The] Conversion of the Emperor Constantine 
gave occasion to Julian to satyrise thus our Holy Religion: Whoever, says he, is guilty of 
Rapes, Murders, Sacrilege, or any other abominable Crime; let him be wash'd with Water, and 
he will become pure and holy: and if he relapses into the same Impiety, he will again become 
pure and holy, by thumping his Breast and beating his Head.” 

499 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 157: “Des Celsus Worte bey dem Origene [Contra Celsum 3.59 | 
sind vorzüglich merkwiirdig, da er sagt: bey [...] den Christen würden alle Sünder, 
Ungerechte, Diebe, Mörder, zu der Reinigung und zu den Geheimnissen eingeladen” 

500 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, pp. 156-57: “Der Kayser Julianus zielt auf diese so gar leichte 
Entsündigung im Christenthum, wenn er am Ende seiner Satyre auf die Kayser, den 
Constantinum M. mit seinem Sohn, als Christen, und doch hóchst lasterhafte, so redend 
eingeführt: Wer Weibsleute geschändet, wer sich mit Mordthaten befleckt hat, der komme 
nur getrost hierher; ich will ihn alsobald rein machen, wenn er mit diesem Wasser wird 
gewaschen seyn. Und wofern er sich von neuem mit eben diesen Verbrechen verschuldet hat: 
so will ich ihn dennoch wieder reinschaffen, wenn er sich nur vor den Kopf und die Brust 
schlägt. 
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“another’s merit [ein fremdes Verdienst].”5° It is not through our own efforts, 
but through the "satisfaction" (vol. 2, pp. 488 and 494) of Jesus's crucifixion and 
God's grace — bestowed or withheld by virtue of his “sovereign will"502 — that 
we become "righteous" before God. People who let themselves be guided by 
these ideas will have little impetus "to love virtue for the sake of their own per- 
fection" (vol. 1, p.157). One who believes that we can “always be reconciled with 
God through the application of an external justice"50? will hardly be in a posi- 
tion to recognize the "intrinsic value of virtue [inneren Werth der Tugend]" 


(vol. 1, p. 157). 

By the time that early modern thinkers made the case for the value of 
moral activity??^ the Christian alternative had become the framework for 
moral philosophy in the Christian occident. This is why the early modern 
and Enlightenment opponents of Christianity drew strength from the pagan 
arguments. They reassured them that Christianity had blatantly deviated 
from the common sense of ancient philosophy, which meant that their oppo- 
sition to the Christian conception of morality was supported by an epoch- 
spanning consensus. 


501  Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, pp. 156-57: “Wenn nun die Menschen [...] durch den Glauben 
an ein fremdes Verdienst eine allemal offene Thür zu ihrer Seligkeit finden: wie kónnen 
sie in sich einen Bewegungsgrund, Reitz und Trieb haben, die Tugend um ihrer eigenen 
Vollkommenheit willen zu lieben und zu üben?" Likewise, Bodin writes that the Christian 
doctrine of justification "seems very dangerous to me in that from faith, which each most 
wicked man can fortuitously accept about Christ's death, he merits forgiveness for sins. 
For whatis this except to provide impunity for all and a wide path to all impieties for each 
most daring man?" (Colloquium heptaplomeres, p. 296 [Kuntz p. 392]). 

502 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 2, p. 557: “absoluten Willens” Reimarus comments on 
Romans 9:22-23, as follows: “Woe to the poor lump of clay [armen Erdenkloß], from 
which God, through pure caprice, has created not a chamber pot, a receptacle for excre- 
tions [Nachtscherben und Unflahts-Behältniß], but a vessel of temporal and eternal ruin." 
(Apologie, vol. 2, p. 556). On the *abominable doctrine of predestination [abscheuliche 
Lehre von der Prádestination]" according to which “God hardens whom he will’, see 
Paalzow, Hierokles, p. 332. 

503 Reimarus, Apologie, vol. 1, p. 157: “durch die Zueignung einer fremden Gerechtigkeit [...] 
stets zu versöhnen.’ Earlier in the text, Reimarus talks about the “Glaube an eine fremde 
Gerechtigkeit." (ibid., pp. 121 and 155). Using similar language, Eberhard rejects the doc- 
trine "that the well-being of man [...] is based on the imputation of external merit [auf 
der Zurechnung eines fremden Verdienstes beruhe]" (Neue Apologie des Sokrates, p. 195). 

504 Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, pp. 320-21 [Kuntz p. 422]: “I believe that each man is 
blessed by his excellent acts. The greater is his religion toward the gods, his piety for his 
native country, his charity to his neighbors, his kindness to those in need, his justice to all, 
the more he is blessed, and the more he will be pleasing to immortal God.” 
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Epilogue 


To reduce the results of this study to a turn of phrase, one might be tempted to 
quote Paul's remark that the Christian teachings are “foolishness to the pagans” 
(1 Corinthians 1:23) and further note that the early modern and Enlightenment 
critics of Christianity did not see it any differently from their ancient predeces- 
sors. Of course, this epoch-spanning consensus is not a given, nor should its 
significance be underestimated; for it concerns doctrines and ideas that are of 
central importance both philosophically and theologically — most notably the 
Christian understanding of faith, miracle and morality. It is nonetheless true 
that the doctrinal stock targeted by the critics of Christianity includes only a 
part of what constitutes Christianity as a whole, lacking those elements of the 
Christian message and also those practices of the religious community which 
made it attractive to many of its addressees within Graeco-Roman culture. 
Undoubtedly, these aspects must be taken into account by historians of reli- 
gion if the missionary success of Christianity in the ancient world and its rise 
to a world religion is to be understood. In a history of philosophy project, other 
questions must be asked: What historical continuities and what breaks do they 
reveal that have affected the understanding of concepts that are fundamental 
to the image of man and the world? And what changes has Christianity brought 
about in the corresponding theories? The controversies these issues engen- 
dered from late antiquity onwards show that the coming of Christianity gave 
rise to sharp breaks in the above-mentioned areas. It is precisely in its depar- 
ture from fundamental assumptions of epistemology, metaphysics, philosophy 
of nature and moral philosophy that Christianity developed its quintessential 
doctrines. What distinguishes the Christian message from pagan philosophy 
and Judaism is its voluntaristic concept of faith and the concomitant idea that 
faith is meritorious, the proclamation of the risen Jesus along with the promise 
of an equally miraculous physical resurrection of the dead, and the doctrine 
of grace. These teachings were given special attention by Celsus, Porphyry 
and Julian. Their criticism of Christianity — accordingly the subject matter of 
the present inquiry — does not take into account the Christian message in its 
entirety, but focuses on its identity-defining core. How do we acquire convic- 
tions? Can the laws of nature be suspended? What does it mean to be mor- 
ally good / “righteous”? The philosophers taking note of the Christian answers 
to these questions were struck by what they saw as attacks on philosophical 
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common sense. Their rejection of such doctrines united the Christianity critics 
of late antiquity with those of the early modern period. 

The comparative analysis of late antique Christianity criticism and its early 
modern reprise allows a proper appreciation of the result of Enlightenment 
critique of religion in a sense that hits a nerve in our own contemporary 
debates. The question here is whether the Enlightenment criticism of reli- 
gion did justice to its subject matter or whether it was, on the contrary, based 
on misunderstandings and violent distortions. The belief is widespread that 
Christianity was judged from an anachronistic perspective in the "radically 
rational age" of the Enlightenment and thereby found wanting. The Christian 
teachings and their biblical foundations were, it is repeatedly claimed, forced 
into a Procrustean bed of modern standards of rationality and the early mod- 
ern worldview and thereby misunderstood and falsely targeted. Religion and 
theology in the Enlightenment had found themselves "taken to task by an 
extraneous, alien rationality"? It was only with the emergence of historical 
consciousness in the further course of the eighteenth century that — so the 
argument goes — the way was paved for a proper appreciation of Christianity 
and its immunization against the illegitimate criticism of “unwelcome brawl- 
ers" like Reimarus.? 

Commonplaces such as these, the accusation of anachronism and the con- 
vention of the Enlightenment's lack of historical awareness, are unsustain- 
able, when one considers the traces left by late-antique debates in the early 
modern criticism of religion and the impulses emanating from these. Philoso- 
phers such as Collins or Reimarus did not content themselves with hauling 
Christianity before the tribunal of modern rationality. On the contrary, their 
references to the pagan objections to Christianity clearly reveal that they were 
bent on integrating into their own stance the synchronous perspective from 
which late antique opponents targeted early Christianity. The recognition of 
the historical gap that in some respects separates the antique philosophers 
from the modern critics of Christianity by no means supports Christianity's 
claim to general immunity from examination and critique. Reimarus and other 
Enlightenment thinkers' references to Celsus, Porphyry and Julian show that 
there can be no talk of incommensurability of the respective worldviews. The 
Enlightenment philosophers' essential objections to Christianity were in sub- 
stantial agreement with the thinking of their late antique predecessors, whose 
opinions and judgments were formed as they witnessed the development 


i Fries, Fundamental Theology, p. 331. 
2 Spar, “Religiöse Aufklärung‘, p. 85. 
3 Barth, Church Dogmatics, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 350. 
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of early Christianity. It was not only in the light of the early modern under- 
standing of natural laws that biblical miracles such as the raising of the dead 
were deemed fantastical — they had already been so for philosophers of the 
second century. Notwithstanding the ambivalent attitude of the three late- 
antique philosophers to the miraculous, there is a clear dividing line between 
their disavowal of supernatural events on grounds of metaphysical, epistemo- 
logical, and comparative religious considerations and the suspension of the 
natural order which was taken to extremes in the doctrine of the resurrection 
of Jesus. The devaluation of autonomous human activity by the Christian doc- 
trine of grace was not merely offensive from the standpoint of modern secular 
morality. Celsus, Porphyry and Julian had already realized that this idea repre- 
sented a fatal break in the ethics of the Occident. Collins, d'Holbach, Reimarus 
and many others adopted this insight as their own. In attempting to fix the 
breaks that Christianity had caused in the western understanding of the world 
and morality, they reinstated basal ideas of pre-Christian philosophy, which 
continue to be essential in today's philosophy.* 

Though the early modern and Enlightenment critiques of religion owed 
much to pagan arguments, the influence was limited in several respects. Apart 
from Voltaire, Collins, and Reimarus, none of the philosophers who noted and 
took inspiration from the objections of the late-antique authors belong to that 
group of Enlightenment thinkers who shaped the epoch. Celsus, Porphyry 
and Julian found a productive echo amongst philosophers on the fringes: free- 
thinkers, deists and the radical minds of underground literature, the littéra- 
ture clandestine.? But there are no or only insignificant traces in the works of 
Diderot or Rousseau, Wolff or Thomasius, Locke or Hume of any intellectual 
téte à téte with the antique philosophers. Some, like Hume, who were aware 
of the legacy of the pagan Christianity critics, expressed rude disinterest: "the 
Works of Julian, the Apostate [...] are not much worth the reading.” However, 
the thrust of the main objections raised by Celsus, Porphyry and Julian against 


4 See Taubes, "Virtue and Faith’, p. 32: “Consider that the Western canons of ethical discourse 
[is] formed by a philosophic ethics that stresses the autonomy of the human self as the stan- 
dard of moral behavior but that this edifice is continuously shaken in its foundation by a reli- 
gious experience that presents the very denial of man's autonomy in acknowledging God as 
the author of all good who is separated by an abyss from the creaturely nothingness of man, 
and you have grasped something of the tension that rules Western moral experience. The 
tension between an ethics of virtues and a life of faith that is the very denial of an ethics of 
virtues gives rise to the peculiar dynamic which marks Western moral philosophy and moral 
theology throughout its history.” 

5 See Schröder, “Why, and to What End, Should Historians of Philosophy Study Early Modern 
Clandestine Texts?" 

6 Hume, “Letter to David Dalrymple’, April 3, 1754, in The Letters, vol. 1, pp. 188-89. 
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Christianity coincides unmistakably with Enlightenment trends within mod- 
erate philosophies of religion. The similarities are plain to see in 18th century 
attitudes towards the miracle, where skepticism seized hold of almost all phi- 
losophers and even liberal Protestant theologians. In relation to the Christian 
concept of faith and its understanding of morality, we also find clear parallels 
in the positions of moderate philosophers of religion unfamiliar with the late 
antique criticism of Christianity. 

Particularly enlightening is the view of a philosopher who was open to the 
Christian tradition and indeed turned to it with the intention of preserving 
the substance of its teachings — albeit transformed under the conditions of 
enlightened modernity: Immanuel Kant, who in his late works Religion within 
the Limits of Reason Alone and The Conflict of Faculties attempts to "ascribe 
[unterlegen]”’ a morally acceptable content to Christian doctrines or to “read 
a moral meaning into" certain "articles of faith.”® But some elements of the 
Christian doctrine — original sin, the Trinity, or Christology — prove so obsti- 
nate that he finds himself compelled to reinterpret them, and this with a 
forcefulness? that speaks for itself. Meanwhile other doctrines resist a trans- 
formative appropriation from the start. Among these are the two central ele- 
ments of Christian faith which had been one of the main stumbling blocks for 
the pagan philosophers. 

Completely unacceptable to Kant is the Christian theologians' voluntaristic 
concept of faith which not only, in accordance with biblical prescription, holds 
it possible to believe in the divine message through an act of will, but also pro- 
motes such assent to the crucial condition for salvation. For Kant "faith admits 
of no imperative" (p. 267).!° It is not acceptable to demand voluntary assent to 
"articles of faith" and to dogmatically define *what we ought to believe" (ibid.), 
for “a belief that is commanded is an absurdity.”! With this reference he clearly 
marks the unbridgeable gap that separates Christian doctrine epistemologi- 
cally from philosophical commonplaces. 


7 Kant expressly subscribed to an "interpretation which does not seek to know (empiri- 
cally) what meaning the sacred author may have connected to his words but rather what 
teaching reason can ascribe (a priori), for the sake of morality, to a biblical text.” (The 
Conflict of Faculties, p. 286). 


8 Kant, The Conflict of Faculties, p. 264: “in Glaubenssátzen einen moralischen Sinn 
hereintragt.” 
9 Ibid.: “If a scriptural text contains [...] statements that contradict practical reason, it must 


be interpreted in the interests of practical reason.” 

10 The paginations in this text and in the following paragraph are taken from Kant's The 
Conflict of Faculties, eds. Wood and Di Giovanni. 

11  Seealso Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, A 260, ed. Gregor, p. 115; see Cohen, "Kant on 
Doxastic Voluntarism." 
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The Christian understanding of morality, unlike the Jewish moral code, 
was also resistant to a 'translation' of religious content that could make it — 
as was Kant's intention — philosophically acceptable. The supposition that 
God chooses and rejects people regardless of their actions proved absolutely 
'untranslatable. This doctrine must, Kant feels, detract from "the divine char- 
acter of religion" (p. 286). From a philosophical perspective, "St. Paul's teaching 
on predestination [...] cannot be reconciled with the teachings on freedom 
and the imputation of action, and so with the whole of morality" (p. 266). 
Astonishingly, this clear verdict on "the inconceivability of the reprobation of 
certain human beings before they were born"? had no far-reaching bearing on 
Kant's position on Christianity as a whole, because Kant downgraded Paul's 
doctrine of “predestination” to his “personal view [Privatmeinung]."? The fact 
that Kant had to resort to such a questionable measure illustrates how diffi- 
cult it really is to reconcile Christian teaching with basic moral standards and 
how futile the attempt to do so is while simultaneously preserving its doctrinal 
integrity. As Kant's drastic suggestions show, the merger requires the amputa- 
tion of central elements of the biblical doctrine. In any case "St. Paul's teaching 
on predestination" (p. 266) has no place in it. The doctrine of predestination 
and more fundamentally the demotion of moral activity — also criticized by 
the late antique philosophers — are among the teachings which are unaccept- 
able from an ethical viewpoint and fall prey to the purge. Kant's view on moral 
activity diverges sharply from the Christian doctrine: "the only thing that mat- 
ters in religion is deeds." (p. 267), i.e. action "issuing from the human being's 
own use of his moral powers, not as an effect resulting from the influence of an 
external, higher cause by whose activity the human being is passively healed" 
(p. 267). However, a religion that teaches that a person becomes righteous 
through gifts of grace without any effort on their own part or through "faith 
in revealed doctrine" (p. 267) ultimately challenges the status of morality. The 
‘literal meaning" of the word of the Lord quoted by Kant “He that believes 
and is baptized shall be saved" (Mark 1636) must mislead the believer into 


12 Kant The Conflict of Faculties, p. 286. Here Kant is recalling Paul's exemplification of the 
twins Jacob and Esau (Romans g:10ff.); see supra p. 166. 

13 Kant The Conflict of Faculties, p. 266. In any case the biblical scriptures contain some 
erroneous "personal views’, for “even the authors of sacred scripture, being human, could 
have made mistakes.” (p. 288). - Kant has often been criticized by theologians for dismiss- 
ing the Pauline doctrine of grace, which is essential not just to Protestant Christianity. 
Even philosophers like Karl Rosenkranz charged him with "Pelagianismus [...] auf dem 
Gebiete der Religion.’ (Geschichte der Kant'schen Philosophie, p. 262). See also - of course 
without any negative evaluation - Bernard Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, 
pp. 195 and 246, n.20. 
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considering faith “not only meritorious in itself but even superior to morally 
good works" (p. 267). There is no indication that Kant read any of the Celsus, 
Porphyry or Julian fragments. It is all the more revealing that he and many 
other Enlightenment philosophers, who likewise had no knowledge of the late 
antique critics, reached the same conclusions as they did concerning essential 
elements of Christian doctrine. Kant's critical commentaries line up perfectly 
with the objections against Christian morality raised by the ancients. 

Tertullian’s ‘Athens’ and Jerusalem’ antithesis sheds light on the cracks 
in the foundations of the West from a Christian perspective, and the pagan 
opposition illuminates them from the other side. Such a finding has led not 
only anti-Christian ideologues, but also scholars!* to make sweeping claims 
and overgeneralizations. The aim of this book has not been to examine the 
relationship between ancient philosophy and Christianity in all of its aspects. 
Rather, it has focused on specific questions common to Christianity and phi- 
losophy: How do the Christian concepts of belief, miracles, and morality relate 
to the corresponding philosophical concepts? What can be learned from the 
confrontations between Christianity and philosophy in late antiquity and 
the early modern era, and what does their comparison teach us? The focus 
on the diametrical differences emerging in these fields by no means denies 
the productive exchange between Christianity and philosophy - particularly 
Platonism!5 — in other areas. A further fact distinguishing Christianity in a cul- 
tural comparison is both indisputable and remarkable: no other religion has 
permanently secured much of the heritage of ancient philosophy a place in the 
culture which it influenced, enabling a productive development of the theoret- 
ical legacy. But the productive aspects of the relationship between Christianity 
and philosophy do not narrow the gulf that separates them. Nor can they 
detract from the fact that philosophers from the 16th century onwards have 
objected to the same set of teachings that were in the foreground of ancient 
debates. For Enlightenment philosophers whose view of Christianity was 
sharpened by arguments from Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, Christian notions 
of faith, miracles, and morality represented an aberration in the history of the 
West. For them, as well as for thinkers unacquainted with late antique criti- 
cisms, the aim was to reinstate rational positions that had been occluded by 
Christianity for hundreds of years. 


14 See, for instance, Ernest Renan's remark reported by Romain Rolland (Le cloître de la rue 
d'Ulm, p. 25): “Le christianisme a été une gêne terrible pour l'esprit humain." See Bounin, 
"Romain Rolland et Ernest Renan’, p. 130, and supra p. 3, n. 17. 

i5 See De Vogel, “Platonism and Christianity’; Hampton and Kenney (eds.), Christian 
Platonism; Pavlos et al., (eds.), Platonism and Christian Thought in Late Antiquity. 
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the truth 80; freedom of error |libertas 
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gical concept 76, 81; assent to doctrines 
[dóypata] 69 
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[nulla ratione reddita credere] 42; 
believe what is said without argument 
[&vev drodetEews] 82-83; faith, truth, 
love, hope (Porphyry) 81 
Christian conception of faith 69—78; 
voluntary 76-80; meritorious 87, 177, 
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[pry riots / TO An AS nenıoteuxevan] 
72, 83; regula fidei 79; Christians 
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faith, hope, love (1 Corinthians) 82 
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of faith; irrational faith [&Xoyoc 
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religionis 88; religio cogi non potest 88 
freethinker; freethought 24-25, 46 
libere cogitantes 53 


Gnostics; Gnosticism 
God, gods 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
revered by Julian 8 
gods of non-Christian religions; of the 
popular religion [populares dei] 47; 
are called gods because they are close 
to the deity 47; possess one nature but 
many names 66 
innate knowledge [Euputos yv&otc] of the 
gods 95; in animo quasi inscriptum 
esse deos 95; without being taught 
[8:8 cxx] 95, 110; common 
conceptions [xotvai £vvotou / notitiae 
communes] of the gods 95ff., 109-10 
God's ineffability (Plato, Tim 28) 47, 83, 
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transcendence 
images of the gods; cult statues 46, 9o, 112. 
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Hardening of the will 166,176 
hell; eternal punishment in hell 110, 139, 154 
human bodies in hell will burn forever and 
never die 139; Christian doctrine of 
eternal punishments approved of by 
Celsus 157 
Hellenization of Christianity 39 
heresy; heretics 79-81, 91-92 
high-mindedness [ueyahobuyia] 163 
humility | 81, 162-63, 167 
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virtue opposed to pride 163; a defi- 
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incarnation 21,81 
the deity became an embryo 159 
incest 14,18, 51 
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infanticide 18 
innovation [xotvocogío, xotvovogetv] 41, 
43, 49 
inspiration; divine inspiration 52, 72, 83 
interpretatio Graeca | Romana 66 
intolerance 87-112 
school edict issued by Julian 91, 93; esprit 
d'intolerance 112; l'intolérance est 
essentielle à la religion chrétienne 112 


Jesus 
genealogy of Jesus 62; the Roman soldier 
Panthera, his real father 67; far from 
having been taught Greek Letters 158; 
omniscient 58; Messianity of Jesus 
60—63, 150; Second Coming 58. See also 
resurrection 
Jews; Judaism 8, 43, 60, 69, 79, 104, 119, 155, 
158, 167, 181 
hard-hearted [oxxjpoxág8tot] Jews reject 
the Christian exegesis of the Hebrew 
Bible 65; pagan philosophers on Ju- 
daism 8; Jewish critique of Christianity 
60, 67,177; pogrom of Callinicon 104 
jugglers [yöntes] 50,114 
justification 154, 166ff., 176 


Levitation 35-36, 118 
love of one’s neighbor 
love of one's enemy 


158, 167 
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Magic 36, 39-40, 45, 120ff., 130-34 
magical papyri 117; Jesus skilled in magicis 
artibus 120 
Manichaeism 31 
martyrdom 
a clear and certain proof of the truth of 
the Christian doctrine 75, 149; Julian 
begrudged the Christians the honor of 
martyrdom 91 
Messiah 60-63, 74, 150 
political Messianism 61; false Messiasses 
119, 131 
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22, 28—30, 35-36, 5off. 60, 72, 74, 
112-53, 179-80 

miracle vs marvel (Hume) 119-20, 123, 
146; miraculum vs mirum (Herbert of 
Cherbury) 137 

the concept of miracle in ancient and 
early modern philosophy 112-13 

miracles in pre-Christian / pagan 
philosophy 113-18; the miraculous 
is a strong argument for faith 115; 
women and common people must be 
guided by the aid of the marvellous 
[tepateic] 119; miraculous chickens 
114; raisings of the dead impossible 
and against nature [napa pùow] 117 

miracles accomplished by pagan phi- 
losophers 35ff.; Damascius compiled 
an account of over 572 miracles 118; 
weather control; calming of the 
winds 118; understanding of animal 
language 118; infallible predictions of 
earthquakes 118. See also levitation 

miracle accounts of the Hebrew Bible; 
Tower of Babel 8, 124; transit through 
the Red Sea 125; pregnancy of the 
elderly Sarah 8, 137 

miracles of Jesus; provide rational 
evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion 122; real deeds [Zoya aan] 
121; there is nothing mythical [puSixov 
oddév] in them 121; not accomplished 
by magic 120; credibly attested 
132-33; a proof [anööeıdıc] of his 
divinity 122; raisings of the dead 
120-21, 141, 144; raising of Lazarus 


miracles 


22, 120, 130, 137, 146-47; raising of 
Jairus’s daughter 120; walking on 
the waters 119; calming of the storm 
125; expulsion of unclean spirits 125; 
resurrection 147-53; eclipse of the 
sun after his death 124, 151; Jesus’s 
miracles compared with the wonders 
of Apollonius of Tyana 28-29, 127-31 
heathen miracles, pitiful things 130; 
surpassed by Jesus’s miracles 124; 
accomplished by demons 120, 123; 
tricks of wizards and jugglers [yönres] 
50-51, 126, 128 
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miracles (cont.) 
miracles of pseudo-prophets and false 
Messiasses 119, 131 
monks 32 
monotheism, pagan  46ff. 
the Great God [uéyas Yeös] 8, 47, 100, 139; 
summus deus 47; one supreme deity 
47, 48, 97; the Most High [Üübiotos] 
47; has many names 66; Maker and 
Father of this universe 96. See also 
transcendence 
morality 153-76 
Plato’s moral teachings plagiarized but 
misunderstood by Jesus 158, 160; 
love of one’s neighbor 158, 167, 176; 
love of one’s enemy 158, 161; social 
care ethos of Christian communities 
praised by Julian 156; philanthropy 
[gtAav$pwric] 168; sexual morality 
159. See also righteousness 
35 41, 98 
Eleusis 41; Bacchus-mysteries 41 
mysticism 40, 98 
mystical philosophy 40 
myths 51-54, 82, 116, off, 123ff., 148 
incredible and monstrous stories 
51; hidden meaning 52; must be 
interpreted allegorically [xat 
&AAnyopiav] 53; These things never 
happened, but always are 53, 121 
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Nature, laws of nature 
unbreakable laws [vôpot vtot] 140; 
law of order [ts edtaëlas vönog] 137; 
bounds of nature [öpoı qóceoc] 140; 
law of the world [lex mundi] 137 
Neoplatonism  38ff. 
philosophia recentior Platonica 38; Alex- 
andrian philosophy 5, 38; Neopla- 
tonists, vrais fanatiques, plongés dans 
la superstition la plus grossière 38; 
unnatural alliance of philosophy and 
superstition 39; its damaging influ- 
ence on the doctrine of the Christian 
religion 39 
philosophy and religion in Neoplatonism 
39; unnatural alliance of philosophy 
and superstition 39 
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Oedipodean intercourse 14 
omnipotence 
of the pagan gods 115; denied 115, 139-40; 
of the Biblical God 144-45; no law of 
nature prescribes to him his limit 140 
oracles 118, 126, 148. See also Chaldaean 
Oracles 
OriginalSin 155-56 
Paganism 
extinction of paganism 4-5; paganisme 
éclairé 46, 48; Heidentum (Nietzsche) 3 
paradoxographers 114 
pastoralcare 102 
people should respect the Christians as 
the charioteers of their lives [yvioxoı tod 
iov] 89 
Pelagianism 164-65, 167, 172-73, 181 
Pentateuch, written by Ezra 23,59 
Peripatetics 51,109 
persecution 68, 87-92, 108, 112 
persecution of Christians 28, 91; Dio- 
cletian’s persecution 28, 128; Julian’s 
under-hand persecution of Christians 91 
persecution of pagans 4, 87, 89, 90; death 
penalty [capitale supplicium] for 
pagans 89 
Phibionites 170 
philanthropy [pirovSewria] 168 
philosophy 
barbarian philosophy [Bapßapos prrccogic], 
i. e. non-Greek philosophy 74 
religious turn in late antique philosophy 
40; lamblichus’s synthesis of divine 
philosophy and religious worship 39. 
See also theurgy 
warned against by Paul (Colossians 
2:8) go; disagreement of pagan 
philosophers 91; pagan philosophy 
is many-headed [noAdxpavos] 90; 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God 90; Christian doctrines superior 
to human philosophy [ptrcaogia àv- 
Sewneta] 71; denigrations of the Greek 
philosophers 169 
philosophy [tAogogia] of the Christians 
71; Christianity the only only safe 
and profitable philosophy [ptrcaogia 
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philosophy (cont.) 
dopalñs xol cdupopos] 71; a simple 
philosophy [qUXocoqía dnan] 73, 157 
plagiarism 129 
Old Testament plagiarized by Plato 75; 
Plato plagiarized by Jesus 157-58, 161 
Platonism 2-3, 34ff., 96 
Platonismus fiir’s Volk 2; umgedrehter 
Platonismus 3; Platonic whims 
[Platonicae nugae] 50; breeding 
ground of various heresies 38; 
rhapsody in nonsense 54; Plato father 
of enthusiasm 38; his ridiculous 
Republic [xatayéhaotos noAıteia] 
154; reputation of Platonism in 
the Enlightenment 34ff.; Christian 
Platonism 5, 38-39, 182; agreement 
[suupwvia] between Plato and the 
Bible 155; futile efforts to unite Plato 
with the Christian doctrine 39 
polytheism 46-48, 54, 66 
poverty 158-62 
it is not virtue that brings man into heaven, 
but poverty 160 
pluralism 66, go, 101ff. 
prayers 165 
precipitancy 78 
predestination 156, 175-76, 181 
pride 81,163, 165, 173 
priestcraft 47 
prophecies, biblical 
apologetics 
prophets 56, 61, 119, 155 
false prophets 119, 131; Celsus’s reverence 
for prophets and prophetesses [rpo- 
piton xat mpopytides | 118 
Pythagoreism, Pythagoreans 38-43, 107 
biographies of Pythagoras inspired by 
antichristian propaganda 21, 32; 
Pythagoreans, monks and friars of the 
pagan religion 38; the only superstitious 
sect among all the Philosophers 38; 
Pythagorean credulity (He himself said 
it [wbtd¢ Épa]) 43 


59-65. See also 


Religion 
particulares religiones 110; traditional 
religions [religiones traditae] 41; 
agreement [ouupuvia] of religious 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


beliefs impossible 100; plurality of 
religions 99-102; God delights in 
diversity [nowxı\la] 106; natural religion 
(religio naturalis) 48, 108 
resurrection of Jesus 147-53 
Jesus’s body privately slippt off and a 
Resurrection pretended 153 
resurrection of the body 117, 137-47 
anew and strange hope 141; a hope of 
worms 141; an opinio furiosa 141; re- 
surrection of the whole human being 
[homo totus plenus] 141; of the identical 
body, composed of the same atoms [&x 
TaV avTaY ctotye(ov] 141-43; shortage 
of space for the resurrected bodies 146; 
shipwrecked and cannibalized bodies 
143-45 
righteous [Sixctoc], righteousness 153, 
164-81 
agift conferred through God's grace 
173-81; righteousness is made perfect 
by thought and self-discipline [£x Aöyov 
xal doxyoews] 168 
rights of mankind 93 
ritual murder 14 


sacrifice 4, 37, 50, 87ff., 118, 157, 168-69 
salvation 39, 50, 61, 82, 88-90, 97-99, 104, 
108, 141, 154, 164, 167—74 
universal salvation [universa vía animae 
liberandae] 97; salvation is effected by 
deeds [8v Epywv] 168; salvation of the 
heathens 172—73; idea of a suffering 
savior 61; salvation of the generations 
ante Christum 99 
sapientia prisca 85 
school edict issued by Julian 91, 93 
Serapeum of Alexandria 32 
self-abasement 163-64 
penitents sitting in sackcloth and ashes 
[sacco et cineri] 163 
self-defense 161-62 
self-esteem [estime de soi-même] 164 
self-hatred 164 
sexuality 156, 158-59, 170 
it is good for a man [à&v$powrw] not to touch 
a woman 159; sexuality [äppoôloia] 
should be practiced sparingly 159; bad 
in every respect 159; abstinence 156, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


sexuality (cont.) 
158; homosexuality [docevoxortic | 
170; sexual excesses of antinomist 
gnostics 170 

skepticism, skeptics 

Academic 97; Pyrrhonian 51, 102; our 

reason is wholly clouded [in operto] 97; 
about the First Cause we know nothing 
96; latet omne verum 96. See God's 
ineffability 

SonofMan  56,58,157 

soul 

the soul’s fate after death 28, 69, 117; unity 

of soul and body 141; immortality 15, 
28, 69—70, 115, 141-42; there is no mind, 
no soul without a body 143; critique of 
the view that the soul is immortal, but 
the body is perishable 141 

Stoicism; Stoics 15, 21, 49, 51, 76—78, 102, 156 

superstition 14, 24, 35-40, 44, 45, 107, 119 


Temples 46, 112, 118, 126 
destruction of temples 32, 92; excidia 
templorum 89; Serapeum of Alex- 
andria 32; Temple in Jerusalem; Julian's 
rebuilding project 8, 25 
Testimonium Flavianum 133, 150 
theology 
theologia tripartita 108; theology, negative / 
apophatic 98, 108 
theurgy 35, 39-40, 50, 120 
skeptical attitude towards theurgy 50, 
97 
Thyestean meals 14 
toleration 91, 93, 101-107, 110-11 
dissimulatio 
tradition, traditionalism 
67-68, 83ff., 118, 168 
maiores ita tradidisse 42; traditional 
customs should not be abolished 48 


101, 104 
14, 24, 41-43, 5off., 
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transcendence 
transcendent god [enexewva Yeög] 47, 
89-99; transcendent [drepobotos] 
divine First Cause 47; transcendent 
creator 115, 124; cosmic [éyxoopiot] and 
hypercosmic [dnepxéouo] gods 47 
trinity 5, 15, 180 
truth 
Hellenic truth [EXAyvoa) Agea] inferior 
to the Christian teachings 75; only the 
Christians have held the truth 89 


typology; typological exegesis 6off. 
Vegetarianism — 35 
Victoria altar in Rome 94, 103-104 


Virgin birth 59, 61ff., 120, 127, 137, 159 
predicted in Isaiah 61—65; parallels in 
heathen mythology 127 
33-34 
virtue 31, 81, 19, 158ff. 
virtue is acquired [xtyaetat] 168; not a 
gift from the gods, 165; virtues of the 
heathens splendid vices 169, 173; vertus 
outrées of the Christians 158 
voluntarism; doxastic voluntarism — 75ff., 


viri novi 


177, 180 

assent is in our own power [ëp’ yuiv] 77; 
assent a voluntary act [in nobis posita 
et voluntaria] 77 


Wealth 159-62 
God fore-condemns [praedamnat] the rich 
161; needle's eye logion 159 
will; freedom of will 
God works in us to will and to do 166; 
freedom of the will emancipates man 
from God 155 


women, misogyny 119,159 


